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BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
PART THE SECOND. 


I. 


MISS MEENY’S LECTURES. 


Youne as Agnes was, she took much pleasure in the society of the 
venerable Lady Glen Alpine, and in the long winter evenings she would 
sit on a low stool at her great-grandmother’s feet, and listen with wonder, 
awe, and enthusiastic delight, to her well-told tales. There was nothing 
to dissipate the vivid impression which these tales left on the fancy of the 
young Agnes, and, in consequence of their tendency, she became gra- 
dually melancholy and superstitious. She regarded her aged relation 
with a strange mixture of fear and affection. It was impossible not to 
love her kind “grandmamma,” as she called her; but she had also 
learned to think that there was something very mysterious about her. 
Lady Glen Alpine was said to be possessed of the second sight—and 
Agnes, who was well skilled in Scotch superstitions, trembled as she 
looked upon the gifted seer. 

It was further whispered that old Lady Glen Alpine “was no just 
cannie’’—in short, that she held midnight communings with beings who 
were not of this mortal world. Slow, solemn steps had been heard to 
en her solitary chamber during the still hours of night, and voices had 

n heard—low, strange voices—in the tones of earnest expostulation 
or deep lamentation. No one had dared to say who these mysterious 
visitants were, but many affirmed that it would be well for the future fate 
of Lady Glen Alpine’s soul if she would go more frequently to church, 
and would have the ‘“ meenister” to give her spiritual counsel sometimes. 
These rumours of fearful doings had reached the quick ear of Agnes, 
and as night approached she would often glance with concealed terror on 
the tall, commanding form, the fine though faded features, and the still 
brilliant eye of the ancient dame, and wonder if indeed the secrets of 
the supernatural world had been revealed to her. 

Agnes struggled dutifully with her doubts, and tried to assure herself 
that such things were impossible—at least, as far as “ her grandmamma’” 
was concerned in them; but there were moments when a wild expression 
flashing hastily over the countenance of Lady Glen Alpine, and settling 
into a dark stern look, while her air became gloomy and abstracted, 
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staggered the faith of her young observer, and confirmed her worst appre- 
hensions. 

A surmise of the truth had never occurred to those who were so credu- 
lous of Lady Glen Alpine’s nocturnal intercourse with the dead, nor to 
Agnes herself. It was not known that a slight tinge of insanity had 
clouded a portion of the more youthful and more fortunate days of the 
beautiful Mrs. Stuart, nor that the same calamity was again asserting 
its empire over her towards the close of her life. Those who have heard, 
or who are acquainted with the symptoms of lunacy, are aware that at 
night its unfortunate victims are more particularly susceptible to ‘its 
visitations. And Lady Glen Alpine, with the restless feeling of incipient 
madness, spent in wandering watchfulness those calm hours when sleep, 
that best boon of pitying Heaven, shrouds for a while in forgetfulness the 
senses of the wretched and the oppressed; or, permitting them to wander 
in a world of phantoms, raises to the view the images of friends long lost, 
the pictures of scenes of happiness for ever past ! 

Agnes was now fifteen, and there was not in Edinburgh a more beau- 
tiful girl ; even Miss Meeny allowed that her grand-niece was “a weel- 
favoured lassie,” but to be thus remarkable for beauty was only a mis- 
fortune to poor Agnes, for Miss Meeny guarded her in consequence with 
double vigilance. If they were, by any chance, walking along Princes- 
street, or any of the usual promenades—and Agnes never dared to stir 
without her aunt— Miss Meeny would keep up a constant chiding and 
warning as to the direction of her eyes. 

“ Dinna look straight in the men’s faces, Agnes; it’s ow’r bauld for a 
lassie like you.” 

Agnes would cast down her eyes. 

** Agnes—Agnes! dinna keep glowring at the men’s legs and breeks 
80, it’s no decent, ye limmer !” 

Agnes would turn her eyes towards the shops. 

** Hoot, toot, Agnes, wha are ye spying at over your left shouther?”’ 

Agnes would look towards the carriages passing in the middle of the 
street. 

“ Ye jaud! maun ye be twisting your neck to see they rapscallions 
that’s riding and driving to the deevil as fast as they can ?”’ 

“ Then, aunt, I must shut my eyes,” Agnes would reply, “ siace you 
will neither let me look to the right nor to the left, nor straight forward, 
neither up nor down.” 

“Shut your eyes! I wish that ye would shut your eyes to the abo- 
minations 0’ this sinfu’ world. I can tell ye, lassie, if ye be looking after 
they filthy craturs the men already, ye'll no come to ony gude. Ye ken 
what the holy St. Paul says aboot marrying, and doing weel, and doing 
better; noo, it’s plain, by doing weel, he means to say they might do 
waur, not that he in ony way approves o’ marrying ; and I hope, Agnes, 
yell never be laying yourself oot for any sic folly.” 

“T am sure, aunt, you need not alarm yourself about that, for you 
know I never speak to any of the other sex but my French and Italian 
masters. The one has been married these fifty years, and the other, 
being au abbé, can’t marry, so I think I am very safe.” 

“Safe ! I dinna ken that—speak! Dye think marrying is only 


speaking ? Heh, sirs !” 
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It was about this period that Colonel Stuart, having been left a hand- 
some legacy by a relation who had debased himeelf in the estimation 
of his poor but proud kinsfolk by beceming a Glasgow merchant, deter- 
mined to remove my Ye from the very unimproving society of Miss 
Meeny, and to place her at a London boarding-school. He had some 
difficulty in wringing the consent of his selfish wife to this plan; for she 
strongly objected to any increased expense on his daughter’s account, 
unwilling to sacrifice even a small portion of what she thought should 
be entirely spent upon herself. Colonel Stuart urged that Agnes would 

ow up quite a wild animal if left longer under the auspices of that 
oddity, Miss Meeny Stuart. Mrs, Stuart asserted that she must already 
be “a wild beast” past all cure, and that she had better be left in her 
accustomed den. But, for once, her husband carried his point, and, re- 
gardless of Lady Glen Alpine’s prejudices against the English, and Miss 
Meeny’s prejudices against boarding-schools, which she declared to be 
“hotbeds o’ iniquity,” he issued his mandate for the removal of his 
daughter to a fashionable establishment in London. 

Mo Agnes the anticipation of this change was fraught with mingled 
terror and delight. Her heart bounded with a joy that was new to her, 
at the near prospect of escaping from her dreary prison, from the weari- 
ness and never-ending lectures of her imbecile grand-aunt, and from the 
influence of the visionary terrors which surrounded the dark and myste- 
rious Lady Glen Alpine, whose mind, unhappily, was becoming daily 
more clouded. But she shuddered at the thought of being sent alone 
among total strangers, and trembled, in her humility, at her own fancied 
inferiority. How should she, an ignorant recluse, appear in the world? 
For to the solitary Agnes even a boarding-school seemed the world. 
How should she look, speak, move among beings so different, no doubt 
so superior to herself? The very journey from Edinburgh to London 
seemed an undertaking of amazing magnitude to poor Agnes, who had 
never been farther from Edinburgh than for a short occasional visit in 
summer to the beautiful inland village of Lasswade, or to Burntisland, a 
bathing-place upon the opposite coast of Fife. 

Porto Bello, that crowded resort of the citizens of Edinburgh, might 
have been a more convenient summer residence; but Miss Meeny had 
always declared against it, its vicinity to Pierse Hill Barracks being in 
her opinion an insurmountable objection. 

“Na, na,’’ she used to say, “I'll hae nane o’ ye’r Port-o’-Bellies, 
Wha kens but yon lassie Agnes may be drawing up wi’ some of they 
ne’er do weel soger officers that’s aye stravaging aboot the sands, keek- 
ing and peering at a’ the lassies oot o’ the water, aud in the water too ; 
heh, sirs!’ A bonny sight they hae sometimes !” ; 

It was surmised that Miss Meeny’s dislike to Porto Bello originated in 
an awkward accident which had there befallen her, while bathing one day 
in company with her friend the sister of the Laird of Auchintoshen : 

Miss Meeny happened to be bathing at high tide in the forenoon, con- 
sequently when she was not very far removed from the loungers on the 
beach. She had just made a vigorous plunge, when a wave, sweeping 
rudely by, took the liberty of reversing the natural flow of her 7 
garment ; she was “ dooking,” with nose and nails touching the sand, 
when her head became suddenly enveloped in her heavy, wet, blue flannel 
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bathing-gown, and thus, while she was almost drowning and struggling 
beneath the water with this unwelcome veil, she presented a spectacle 
above the wave that seemed to afford infinite amusement to a group of 
young officers, who, stationed near, were evidently enjoying her discom- 
fiture. It was with no small confusion that poor Miss Meeny found her- 


self compelled to exhibit her face to them, on emerging afterwards, fully 
math from the obscurity of her bathing-machine. 


II, 
AGNES STUART IN LONDON. 


Ir was with mingled feelings of grief, terror, and curiosity that Agnes 
bade adieu to her sombre home; and she felt a thrill of horror as she 
listened to her great-grandmother’s parting injunctions. 

“ Farewell, my child,” said old Lady Glen Alpine; ‘‘ may you be pre- 
served in body and in soul from all evil; may you return to your native 
country uncontaminated by the scenes and the people among whom it is 
your misfortune to be sent; and, as you value my blessing—as you 
would escape the curses of the departed spirits of your race—cherish in- 
violable hatred to your hereditary enemies, the English! Agnes Stuart, 
as you value your future peace, never, never form a friendship, an 
alliance with a Southern. Let my words dwell in your young heart, my 
child, and slight not the warning of one who stands on the brink of 
eternity !” 

“ And Agnes,” screamed Miss Meeny, “mind what I tell ye too; ye 
are going, an innocent lamb, among wolves—ye are going to a place as 
bad as Babylon, aboonding in abominations like Gomorrah, whar snares 
will be lying in wait for ye at every turn, lassie! Keep yoursel to 

yoursel! Dinna be glowring after men folks! And remember that ye 
a at your finger ends the blessed lessons o’ the holy St. Paul. I wad 
na hear that ye had drawn up wi’ ony man—no, not for untold gold.” 

Fortified with these admonitions, Agnes stepped into the post-chaise 
which was to carry her to scenes so fraught with danger, and, trembling 
in every limb, she took her seat beside the elderly lady who had under- 


taken the charge of her on her journey southward. Sadly did she gaze 
on the tall spire of St. Giles’s Church; on 


the height 
Where the huge castle holds its state ; 


and on “ Arthur’s Seat,” whose bold outline seems to fancy’s eye like a 
crouching lion guarding the fair city, beneath which, though 
disarray’d, 
Of battled wall, and rampart’s aid, 
As stately seem’st, but lovelier far 
Than in the panoply of war ; 
Still as of yore Queen of the North! 


It was not until these familiar objects faded from her view that Agnes 
began to recover her spirits; but her dejection wore gradually away as 
she proceeded on her route. As the travellers passed the Tweed, Agnes 
shuddered to find herself actually in England, and she began to summon 
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resolution to encounter the dreadful adventures which might be awaiting 
them. But, to her surprise, nothing whatsoever occurred to interrupt the 
security and comfort of her journey ; there was even little or no difference 
between the appearance of the people and the face of the country, or, if 
there were any difference, Agnes felt herself compelled to allow it was in 
favour of gm She could not but admire the smiling plains of 
Yorkshire, and the neat whitewashed cottages, conveying a favourable 
impression of the cleanliness and health of their inhabitants. 

They reached London at length, and here, where Agnes had expected 
so much, her first feeling was disappointment. What stranger does not 
experience the same? There is something in the magnitude, the enormous 
wealth of London, that the eye cannot at once take in, nor the mind 
comprehend. The more he becomes acquainted with this vast and opu- 
lent city, the more the surprise and admiration of the stranger increases. 
It is the same with that boast of the New World, the far-famed Falls of 
Niagara. The traveller’s first sensation on beholding them is decidedl 
that of disappointment. Look at the Falls but once, and you will pre- 
sumptuously declare that their grandeur has been exceedingly exagge- 
rated. Look again, again and again, and with every succeeding view 
your astonishment will become greater, until you stand, awe-struck, 
spell-bound, and overwhelmed, by the sublimity of the splendid spectacle 
before you ! 

Agnes was speedily settled at the boarding-school at the West-end of 
the town which had been recommended to her father, and, though shy, 
timid, and rather awkward at first, she soon became accustomed to the 
society of young persons of her own age, and au fait at the common 
customs of the world, or, as her mother would have said, “ humanised.” 
She learned to smile at the terrors and prejudices of her Scotch relatives, 
and could not but feel pity for the recluses of her late domicile in Buc- 
cleugh-place, and a loathing recollection of the joyless years she had 
dragged on there. 

Gay visions of future happiness now first floated over her young mind, 
and the bright delusions of youth wore to her even more than their usual 
air of enchantment, from the contrast between her present and her past 
life. Time passed rapidly on—time, that great enemy to all earthly 
felicity—and the period which was destined to terminate her residence in 
London was drawing near, bringing with it anxiety and melancholy once 
more to the bosom of poor Agnes. 

* Now, first, she remembered the parting denunciations of the gloom 
Lady Glen Alpine; and how had her commands been obeyed? Agnes’s 
conscience answered, that she had slighted her advice, despised her warn- 
ings, and deserved her displeasure. Was not her heart, her soul, bound 
up in one whom her great-grandmother would have called “a hereditary 
enemy?” Yet him bs felt that she loved better than all the world, and 
that for him she would willingly forsake her country, her family, and 
every one she had hitherto cherished with affection, everything that had 
hitherto seemed sacred in her eyes ! 

The object of this devoted attachment on the part of Agnes was 
Alfred Percival, whom she had frequently met at the house of some 
friends of her father, with whom oe we » Bex: spent her holidays. The 
young Percival was a constant visitor there, and the lovely Agnes had not 
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passed unnoticed by him. We have elsewhere remarked of him that his 


passions were as headlong and ungovernable as his exterior was smooth, 
polished, and rg The attractions of Agnes Stuart had made a 
strong impression upon him, and to her young and ardent imagination, 
inexperienced and unpractised in the world as she was, he seemed some- 
thing more than mortal—the very acme of perfection in mind, manners, 
and appearance. 

They each were aware that the prejudices of their respective families 
would form a strong bar to their union, were these families to be con- 
sulted, and they were quite at a loss what todo, Alfred pleaded for a 
clandestine marriage. 

“If we wait for the consent of our relations, dearest Agnes, we must 
give each other up,” said Alfred. ‘ Would not a total separation be the 
very worst that could befal us? J, at least, think so.” 

“A total separation !” echoed Agnes. “ Oh, yes, yes, THAT would be 
terrible.” 

* Well, you know, love, that your great-grandmother, as you yourself 
have told me, has such a rooted hatred to the English, that she would 
never consent to your marrying me, an Englishman. And, with your 
beauty and parentage, doubtless, Colonel Stuart and your mother expect 
you to make a high match. You might marry @ nobleman in Italy or 
France, and then J should never see you more. 

“But nobody could make me marry if I did not choose, and I never 
shall choose anybody but you, dear Alfred,” said Agnes, blushing as she 
spoke. “ Perhaps I had better write to papa,” she continued; “he cares 
a little for me, I think; and you had better write to your father, or go to 
him, and tell him all.” 

* And be kicked out of the house for my pains!” exclaimed Alfred. 
“No, no, dearest, you don’t know my precious father. If you were the 
ugliest fright on the face of the earth, and your grandfather had been a 
chimney-sweeper, he would not care, so you had money ; but he would 
not tolerate an angel from heaven if she were penniless. 

“ Nay, nay, Alfred, you really must be—what shall I say ?—painting 
your father in rather rough tints.” 

‘“‘ He’s a horrid old screw !”’ exclaimed the dutiful son, “and wants me 
to waste my life amidst musty old parchments, heavy law books, and 
stifling courts. But as I am‘his only child, and he is as rich as Croesus, 
I don’t see the need of going through all this drudgery.” 

“ Then if he is so ih surely he would allow you a trifle, and would 
it not be possible to live upon a little P” asked Agnes, timidly. 

* Whatever we could live upon, Agnes, if I were to ask his consent, 
the answer would be a no; the best way will be not to mention the matter 
to him at all ; and when it is done, oe | can’t be undone, perhaps he may 
be reasonable, upon the principle that what can’t be cured must be 
endured.” ; 

Agnes sighed as she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Alfred, what can we do?”’ 

“Run off, Agnes darling, run off, and get married, then neither my 
father, nor your father, nor your ancient relative, Mrs. Stuart, can ‘ put 
us asunder,’ as the marriage service says.” 

Agnes turned pale : 
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“Ran off! Oh, Alfred, no, that would not be right, would it?’ 

“It would be quite right. After all, we are the best judges of what 
is for our own iness. Why should you and I be made miserable for 
the whims and follies of others? It is love and life together, my Agnes, 
or—separation for ever. You mustuecide, for [ cannot run away with 
you against your will. Come now, my sweet girl, say yes, and I 
swear to you that you shall never have cause to regret your confidence 
in me.’ 

Thus urged, Agnes’s scruples n to give way; she did not expect 
that her mother would saoate’ tor ead eh Ste the idea of veeiialies 
to Edinburgh and Miss Meeny’s tyranny. Love and liberty with her 
dear Alfred—misery and imprisonment in Buccleugh-place! No wonder 
the poor girl’s good resolutions gave way, and that she agreed to set off 
on a very different journey towards the north than that which she had 
been anticipating with so much horror. 

They were married at Gretna Green, and in due time their relations 
were made acquainted with the step they had taken. 


Ii. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF A RUNAWAY MATCH. 


To the aged Lady Glen Alpine this dereliction on the part of Agnes 
from the fixed principles of her family was a death-blow. The child that 
she had fostered and reared, the treasure of her declining years, the last 
daughter of her house, that she should have turned traitress to the sacred 
dead, put the finishing stroke to the dark list of heavy misfortunes against 
ee Lady Glen Alpine had so long been struggling, in secret bitterness 
of soul. 

It was not merely that she had allied herself to one of southern breed, 
but that she should have actually chosen the descendant of a man who 
had been personally obnoxious to the Stuarts of Glen — and active 
in his pursuit of the lawful prince! Old Mrs. Stuart well recollected his 
name—Thomas Percival; he was a non-commissioned officer in an Eng- 
lish regiment, a coarse-featured, hard-hearted, rough, rude, almost brutal 
individual. She had since heard that the son, or grandson, of that person 
had become a rich London merchant, and she ascertained, to her horror, 
from Lady Eskdale, that Alfred Percival was no other than the de- 
scendant of the low, cunning, cruel Sassenagh, whose memory she de- 
tested. 

It was a terrible pang to the old lady. 

“Oh, Agnes Stuart,” she exclaimed, ‘that you should so foully have 
dishonoured the proud name you bore! Lost, wretched, infatuated crea- 
ture! Never will these eyes behold you more! Never will these li 
speak pardon to a crime like yours ! And think not you will escape the 
doom that was denounced to you should you abjure your country, and the 
hereditary hatred which should have expired but with your life. I see— 
I see—funeral palls, daggers, and poisoned bowls! Agnes! unfortunate 
one! what evil fate hast thou wrought for thyself! Yet death—death 
comes not; no, thou shalt live on, fond wretch, to lament the hour that 
drew on thee the vengeance of the spirits of thy race !” 
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“ Hoot toot, mither! its nae the vengeance o’ the senseless dead that 
the fuil lassie has brought on hersel’. It’s muckle waur,” groaned’ Miss 
Meeny, “ she has been sair misguided; an idle limmer, to wax wanton in 
the flesh, and hearken to they filthy backslidings, that I am sure J canna 
sae muckle as name. Wae’s me! to think hoo she was brought up, and 
hoo I hae preached to her, and a’ the holy St. Paul teaches! Kennin 
weel the right, that she should hae choosed the wrong. Oh! hon, = 
hon! That she should hae been sae sair misguided! But dootless it 
was in the nature of the lassie; blood is thicker than water, and it 
maunna be forgotten that the mither of her is nae better than she should 
be; at least, that she was aye a light jaud, and a Roman Catholic papist 
in the bargain. Weel! its nae use to greet aboot it, for, as she hae 
sowed, she maun reap. Sae, mither, jist settle yoursel’ to your spinning- 
wheel, and dinna be fashing yoursel’ aboot the displeesure o’ folks in 
their graves. And it would be weel,” muttered Miss Meeny, in a lower 
tone, “if ye would tak’ a screed frae the meenister, for its no cannie to 
hae sic awsome sights aboot winding-sheets, and daggers, and ” But 
Miss Meeny’s well-meant advice was cut short by one of those terrible 
looks from her mother, which, as she often declared, ‘“* made her aw’ grue 

n.”’ 

There was only one individual in the family of Agnes who did not feel 
displeased at her hastily-concluded marriage. To her mother, the intel- 
ligence of her elopement gave unfeigned joy; she had been under serious 
apprehensions that she would be compelled to receive her eldest daughter 
into her house at no very distant period, and she felt acute pain at the 

pect of being obliged to present to her friends in Paris, where they 
now resided, the awkward Scotch savage of whom she was ashamed to be 
called the mother. Her affections, as far as they could be shared by any 
object but herself, were all centred in another child, a girl some few 
years younger than Agnes, a beautiful but spoiled child, who had been 
educated » her frivolous mother’s own heart, and for whom she fondly 
anticipated a splendid career in the gay world. 

Of the deserted Agnes, Mrs. Stuart thought only with impatience and 
disgust ; she formed a fertile theme of constant altercation between her 
distant parents, Colonel Stuart insisting that at the death of Lady Gien 
Alpine Agnes should come to live with them abroad, and Mrs. Stuart 
ape that she should continue to reside with Miss Meeny, being fit 

or no better companionship. To have the question so speedily and fully 

settled, by Agnes’s choosing another companion and protector for herself, 

was a great relief to Mrs. Stuart, and she, for once, gladdened the heart 

of poor Agnes by writing her a letter not only of forgiveness, but of con- 
tulation on her marriage. 

Mr. Percival, the father of Alfred, was, though from different reasons, 
as inexorable as Lady Glen Alpine; and, vowing never to forgive the 
undutiful son who had eloped with “a Scotch beggar,” he left him to 
the consequences of his own imprudence, and withdrew even the allow- 
ance which he had hitherto granted Alfred. 

Alfred had now no resource but in an appeal to the generosity of his 
uncle ; and, wisely thinking that the atinustion of the lovely Agnes 
would form his best apology, he set off with her to Woodbury, where he 
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arrived without giving Mr. Montagws any notice of his intended visit, 
consequently any opportunity of ing it. 

Mr. Montague was at first inclined to be very angry, but the artless 
sweetness of Agnes’s manners, added to her extreme beauty, quickly 
overcame the old gentleman’s wrathfulfeclings ; and wondering me how 
so perfectly amiable a creature could have fallen in love with his “ pre- 
cious nephew,” he was so far from withholding his forgiveness, that he 
soon invited the young couple with much cordiality to take up their 
abode for a time in bis hota, 

Once established at Woodbury, Alfred Percival was in no hurry to 

uit so convenient a home, and, leaving to his wife the task of keeping 
the old gentleman in good humour, he sought society more congenial to 
his habits and pursuits. | 

In the Ay sag village there resided a man of the law (for, with 
much truth, he could not have been styled a gentleman), who man 
to live well, nobody knew how, and to spend money, though he had few 
clients. Deep, artful, and supple, this person contrived to hide the worst 
Suna aes the broad mask of the most good-natured insouciance. 

y birth a low Irishman, he possessed in a superlative degree the daunt- 
less effrontery so often ascribed, whether justly or unjustly, to the sons of 
“the Emerald Isle.’’ Incased, as it were, in an outwork of brass, he 
was the very personification of impudence ; but under this apparently 
impenetrable armour there lurked a cowardly heart and an abject spirit. 
It was utterly impossible to affront him ; he was impervious to ridicule, 
contempt, or insult, when it did not suit him to understand that either 
was bestowed on him; the most cutting sarcasm, the most palpable rude- 
ness, was received by him with a “Ha, ha, ha! Capital joke, faith! I 
owe you one !” 

And it must be confessed that what he owed he seldom failed to repay, 
though in another coin. Mischief was his element, and, next to the 
pleasure of doing what he thought good to himself, was the gratification 
of working evil to others. Such was the man of whom Alfred Percival 
became the patron, the friend, or, at least, the frequent associate. Per- 
fectly unlike in outward seeming, there was a sympathy in their souls in- 
ducing companionship, which was probably cemented by embryo schemes 
of future interest. To quote the words of an elegant couplet, 


Birds of a feather 
Flock together ; 


and Alfred Percival and Daniel O’Flynn bore a strong resemblance in 
the devotion of each to self. They could not better be described than in 
Crabbe’s words : 


Now, Richard’s talents for the world were fit, 
He’d no small cunning, and had some small wit, 
Had that calm look which seem’d to all assent, 
And that complacent speech which nothing meant : 
He’d but one care, and that he strove to hide, 
How best for Richard Monday to provide. 


O’Flynn had never yet been able to obtain a secure footing at Wood- 
bury. Mr. Montague was not to be flattered, cajoled, or gossiped into 
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intimacy with the cunning sere & but Alfred was determined to over- 


>.” 


come “the old misauthrope’s towards his friend as, he flattered 
himself, ‘he had overcome his prejudices against himself. “But Agnes was 
less willing for the task than her husband had anticipated. She wondered 
what her dear Alfred, himself so superior in every mental and personal 
accomplishment, could find"to tolerate in that intrusive, low-bred Mr. 
O’Flynn—how it was that his coarse jests, horse-laugh, and vulgar 
familiarity, did not disgust one so gentlemanly and so refined—one who 
was, in fact, fastidious almost to foppishness. 

Little did it enter the imagination of the single-minded and pure-souled 
Mrs. Percival that the idol of her affections, the husband she esteemed*as 
the best of created beings, was selfish, sensual, sinful; fair only on the 
surface, dark and corrupted beneath ; more fitted to herd with such as the 
crafty and unprincipled O’Flynn, than to be the chosen companion of a 
woman of virtuous and delicate feelings. Mrs. Percival wondered that 
her Alfred should show any predilection for the vulgar attorney ; but, ac- 
customed to see excellence in every action of his, she ascribed to his 
benevolence the notice he took of a person so inferior in every respect ; 
and, always anxious to study his least wish, she exerted her influence with 
Mr. Montague even more successfully than Percival or O'Flynn himself 
could have anticipated; nor was it long before the latter became a privi- 
leged visitor in the only house to which his persevering impudence had 
hitherto in vain essayed to win him free admission. 


IV. 
MR. MONTAGUE, ALFRED PERCIVAL, AND DANIEL O’ FLYNN. 


Monrus had now elapsed, and still Mr. and Mrs. Percival remained 
the guests of the hospitable Mr. Montague, who seemed to have no wish 
to part with Agnes, and who was, consequently, obliged to tolerate his 
nephew Alfred. 

The loving nature and kindly feelings of the amiable Agnes soon 
induced a warm attachment, on her part, towards her husband’s uncle. 
She felt very grateful to the good old gentleman for his kindness to her 
and Alfred, who, blinded by her own affeetion for her husband, she 
fancied was a favourite of his uncle. She never for a moment imagined 
that Mr. Montague almost disliked Alfred, and that it was only on her 
account he accorded him a home at Woodbury. 

Mr. Montague, though endeavouring to repress his antipathy to his 
nephew, found it impossible to think of him as he wished to do. 

“ His charming young wife has improved him a little, I think,” he 
remarked to his confidential servant the butler, who had been with him 
for many years, and whose wife was the housekeeper ; “ but there is still 
always something underhand about him, and when he looks at me some- 
times, with a peculiar glance in the corner of his eye, I feel as if he were 
plotting some mischief against me.”’ 

“Oh, but, sir, what mischief could Mr. Alfred be plotting?” replied 
the butler, Winslow, who, having known Mr. Montague’s grand-nephews 
from their earliest infancy, could never accustom himself to call them 
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other than “ Mr. Alfred” and “ Mr. Edgar,” and, indeed, felt often 
inclined to say ‘‘ Master’’ instead of “ Mr,” 

“Tf I knew what, Winslow, I would subvert it. I may be foolishly, 
and perhaps unjustly, suspicious; but I do not like the intimacy between 
Alfred Percival and that fellow O’Flynn.” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t like it either, and I really can’t conceive what in 
the world should have induced Master Alfred to take to that man so.” 

“Oh! 1 understand it so far, Winslow, that I believe that low Irish 
scoundrel has got round Alfred; at first by flattery, in order to further 
some design of his own. And I am very much mistaken if they have 
not laid their two heads together to contrive and carry out some 
nefarious purpose. I cannot banish this idea from my mind,” 

“ Daniel O’Flynn is capable of any wickedness, I don’t doubt, sir,” said 
Winslow. “TI have no opinion of these country attorneys; they are most 
of them rogues, according to what I hear tell sir; and this O'Flynn, I 
am quite sure, is about as bad as can be. But I think he'll reckon with- 
out his.host if he’s trying on any of his pranks against you, sir, though 
it is wonderful what these provincial lawyers do accomplish, My wife's 
cousin is, or rather was, housekeeper (for she’s been turned off lately) in 
a family in Norfolk; there are only an old lady and her daughter in 
family, and the daughter married, a few years ago, a very nice, handsome, 

oung gentleman, and well to do. Well, sir, the old lady took a great 

tred, nobody knows why or wherefore, to her ata 8 By who had 
always been very polite to her, and kind to his wife. And the wife 
herself, either through the influence of her mother, or, as it was whispered 
in the village and the neighbourhood, because she has taken up with a 
man in a lower station of life than herself, won’t have anything to do 
with her husband, won’t live with him, won’t see him, won’t receive a 
letter even from him.” 

“But what has this story of the caprice or ill conduct of two Norfolk 
women to do with the wickedness of provincial lawyers?” asked Mr. 
Montague, whose patience was occasionally tried by his faithful servant 
and humble friend’s love of talking, almost his only defect. 

“T was going to tell you, sir. There is a lawyer in Norwich in whom 
the old dame has great confidence, though they say he is ignorant and 
dishonest. But he is sharp enough when his own interest is concerned. 
And the old lady having given him to understand that, if her daughter 
died without children, her property, which is considerable, should go to 
him and his family, he has been working hard to bring about,a separation 
between the daughter and the son-in-law, and has told no end of false- 
hoods for that purpose. Of course any children that the daughter had 
by any other man would not be heirs-at-law to the landed property.” 

“ An inferval rascal that Norwich lawyer must be, indeed!” exclaimed 
Mr. Montague, warmly. ‘But to return to that fellow O'Flynn, It 
strikes me that he is rather troublesome to Mrs. Percival, in thrusting 
his vulgar attentions upon her ; I don’t think she likes it at all.” 

“Tam sure she don’t, sir. For she remarked, only the other day, to 
my wife, what a forward, disagreeable person he was,” 

“If he aunoys her,” said Mr. Montague, “he shall not come here, 
whatever my nephew may wish. She is a sweet creature, and under my 
roof no one shall trouble her.”’ 
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herself, though very grateful to Mr. Montague, and comfortable 
in his house, with the sole exception of O’Flynn’s disagreeable visits, 
thought that it was wrong to intrude for such a length of time on the 
old gentleman’s hospitality, and felt the sense of dependence galling and 
oppressive. She often expressed her sentiments to Alfred, and at first 
suggested, and afterwards” urged, that they should relieve his uncle of 
the n of maintaining them, and go into some cheap lodgings, while . 
he resumed the profession to which he had been ~— destined. 

“Why should you not get on in the law, dear Alfred?” she said to 
him. “You have plenty of talent ; there is no positive obstacle to your 
success, and if you could make even a little money, it would be so much 
more pleasant to live upon your own earnings than to feel one’s self 
obliged for every mouthful of food one eats.” 

“ But my grand-uncle does not grudge either your or my breakfast, 
dinner, and tea, Agnes. And when you consider that my cousin, who is 
no nearer a relation to him than J am, and has no more claim on him, is 
to inherit his large fortune, while I am to get comparatively nothing, I 
really do think there is no need to he so punctilious, and to feel ourselves 
under such vast obligations to him for the use of a couple of rooms or so 
in liis house, and sharing his table for a time. After all, he must have 
been very lonely before we came here; and we gave him the benefit of 
our society. Who would play chess with him ny! evening as you do, 
if we were to go? He could not exactly establish his beloved Winslow 
in his drawing-room or library, even if that worthy knew the game ; and 
the curate, who used to play with him sometimes, would never allow him- 
self to be-chained to the chess-board night after night, especially now that 
he. is paying his devoirs to the pretty daughter of ‘Squire Barwell,’ as 
the farmers call him. By-the-by, Agnes, having mentioned Winslow, I 
may say that I think the only person who looks upon us as intruders here 
is just that fellow. My uncle quite spoils him.” 

“ Nay, dear Alfred, depend upon it others think so too, and I cannot 
help feeling the mortification of living as beggars on any one’s bounty.” 

“You would live as a bond fide beggar, Agnes, dear, if your Scotch 
pride made you leave this asylum. A nice thing it would be for you to 
be asking charity in the streets.” 

“Oh, Alfred! now you are jesting. Let me see. You have three 
thousand pounds of your own, and I have twenty-five pounds a year from 

apa. If we took cheap lodgings in some quiet part of the town, and 
ived very economically, could we not make out until you got remunera- 
tive employment ?” 

“You speak like a child, Agnes. Your splendid allowance, and my 
mother’s magnificent bequest to me, would not keep a roof over our heads, 
or afford us more than dry bread and cold water. I can’t say J should 
particularly relish such fare. Mrs. Winslow, though I hate her husband, 
gives us good dinners and capital breakfasts. If we leave Woodbury now, 
we will have to go into the poor-house.” 

** Now—well—but what for the future ?” 

“Oh! let the future take care of itself!” replied Alfred, laughing. 
“No state of affairs in this mutable world can always remain the same ; 
things turn up sometimes that one does not expect. It is just possible 
that my crabbed, cross-grained father may have a softening of the brain 
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some of these days—a softening of the heart I never expect—and that 
would be a good thing for us, love !” 

« Ah, how I wish that the softening of his brain would come on, then, 
goon !” exclaimed the innocent Agnes, fervently. She had not the most 
remote idea that “a softening of the brain” meant a certain phase of 
insanity bordering upon idiotcy, and rendering the victims of that disease 
incapable of paying any rational attention to their own affairs. She 
thought, in her simplicity, that if the elder Mr. Percival’s brain softened, 
he might become less obdurate towards his son, and perhaps forgive him 
and her for their elopement. 

Alfred looked at her for a moment inquisitively, and then burst into a 
long fit of laughter. When he got over his merriment and could speak 

n, he said: 

“JT really must repeat your speech to O’Flynn, it will amuse him so 
much,” 

“T do not see what could amuse Mr. O’Flynn in anything that I have 
said, Alfred ; and, besides, I would rather not have what I may say to 

ou repeated to that person.” 

“ That person! Why allude so contemptuously to my friend O’Flynn, 
Agnes?” 

eT would not wish to speak contemptuously of him or of any one, dear 
Alfred, but I must confess I cannot imagine what you can like in one so 
inferior to yourself.” 

“ He is a good-natured, obliging fellow, and he seems to have taken a 
great fancy both to you and to me. You can’t think how much he 
admires you, Agnes.” 

Agnes was one of the meekest creatures that ever lived ; nevertheless, 
she could feel resentment sometimes, and she had been often annoyed at 
O’Flynn’s fulsome compliments and attempts at familiarity. 

Her short, pretty upper lip curled as she replied, in a disdainful 
tone : 

“ Alfred, never talk to me of that man’s admiration. There is degrada- 
tion in the very idea of his presuming to thrust his opinion of me upon 
you at all.” 

Alfred laughed again, while he said: 

“Why, you would be worshipped like a Roman Catholic saint or a 
Pagan goddess, would you, Aggy, dear ?” 

“IT do not want to be worshipped at all, Alfred; your affection is all 
that I care for.” 

“ What! do you utterly repudiate, then, your great-grandmother and 
your aunt, Miss Meeny—that model, by your own account, of prim old 
maids—and your father and your F adhe mother ?” 

“No; I have the greatest veneration and affection for my kind great- 
grandmother, and sorry I am that she thinks I have failed in my duty to 
her. I believe my poor Aunt Meeny meant well by me, though I was 
somewhat impatient under her control; and I love my father and my 
mother, notwithstanding that they are only ideal beings to me, as I have 
not seen them since I was quite a little girl. But, dearest Alfred, I care 
for none of them as I do for you.” 

“Then, Aggy, love, upon the principle of that sensible exhortation, 
‘Love me, love my dog,’ do try to cultivate a little regard for my— 
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friend—O’Flynn. I assure you he has our interest v much at heart, 
and—and is most anxious tobe useful to us.” fy ' 
«JT do not see how he could ever be of use to us in any way. You have 
served him by obtaining his introduction to Woodbury. You are too 
-hearted, dearest Alfred, and are therefore imposed upon by design- 


” 

“ Why should you think O'Flynn designing? It can be nothing to 
him nally whether we are rich or plunged into the depths of poverty. 
By-the-by, I have been telling him of your plan of going into some little 
miserable suburban lodging, rather than prolong our visit to my uncle, 
and he quite agrees with me, that it would be cutting our own throats to 
do so.” 

“Tf Mr. O'Flynn has pronounced judgment against me, of course I 
must not nope to succeed in carrying out my wishes,”’ replied Agnes, in 
a tone rather of sadness than of anger. , 

“ Look here, Agnes, if you have no anxiety about yourself, I have about 
you, and I really think it much better that we should remain where we 
are until the coming event is safely over. Mrs. Winslow is a good 
motherly sort of woman, and will take care that you have “ns § comfort 
and attention you may require. If you went to dirty, confined, perhaps 
damp lodgings anywhere, you might lose your own life and that of our 
expected oo," 


“Heir!” interrupted Agnes, laughing in her turn.. “ Heir to what ?” 

“ ‘To my vast patrimony—the three thousand pounds of which you were 
just speaking. I do not mention the annual allowance which Colonel 
and Mrs. Stuart think ample for your personal expenses,” replied Alfred, 
sneeringly. ‘“ ‘ Beggars must not be choosers,’ they say, dear, so you must 
bend your pride, iouha up your mind to let the light of your counte- 
nance shine on Woodbury a little longer.”’ 


V. 


COLONEL AND MR&. STUART IN PARIS. 


THE small allowance Colonel Stuart made to his daughter, that she 
might have a trifle at least at her own command, and for giving her only 
which Alfred Percival and his friend Mr. O’Flynn pronounced him “a 
pitiful, mean, Scotch scoundrel,” was, in fact, all that he could wrest from 
the selfishness of his wife. He knew that his daughter had married a 
penniless young man, who was entirely dependent upon an obdurate unfor- 
giving father and a capricious grand-uncle, and he wished to have given 

er enough to have placed her beyond the necessity of asking or receiving 
money, for her own personal expenses, from her husband’s family. But 
his wife would not hear of parting with more than twenty-five pounds a 
year. She urged, and with truth, that their own means were limited, 
and they were obliged to relinquish many comforts, and live more shabbily 
than almost any families in their circle iid 

“You wish to give that girl two thousand francs a year !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stuart. “ But you must be crazy to think of it, mon ami. How could 
we possibly spare all that ? We can’t sleep under the porticoes of public 
buildings; we can’t live only upon roasted chesnuts, soup maigre, and 
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eau sucrée.. We should not be able to pay our darling Madeleine’s 
verness, or her dancing-master, or Ma’amselle Isoline, my femme de 
bre, if you threw away so much. Two thousand franes to a Scotch 
savage like your eldest daughter, moti colonel! It is ridiculous even to 
think of it. What can she want with money ? She has been accus- 
tomed to live in that horrid Buccleugh-place, which is as triste as a 
burying-ground, and to wear, of course, printed cotton dresses, and be 
regaled on barley-broth and oat-cake. She has been brought up in the 
strictest economy, and she would not know what to do with two thousand 
francs a year. it would be only ‘casting pearls before swine’ to give 
her that sum for her dress. J could spend ten times as much on my 
toilette, but then I go into good society, and know how to dress. I am 
sure you have wasted too much on that Agnes already—giving her such 
an expensive education. What did she want with Italian, and drawing, 
and dancing, and———”’ ) 

Mrs, Stuart stopped to take breath, and the colonel seized the oppor- 
tunity to say : 

“One would think, madame, that poor Agnes was your step-daughter, 
and that Madeleine was your only child. Yet they have equal claims 
on your maternal kindness.” 

“T wish she had died when she was a child, that time she had the 
scarlet fever in Edinburgh. I wish she had never been born, if I am to 
be stinted and robbed on her account. That rich old Montague ought 
to provide for her. He has no wife, and no children, and no relations, 
except your son-in-law and his cousin. Your daughter married without 

ing your consent, or doing me the honour of consulting me; and so 
she has annulled, by her own act, all claims upon us.” 

“ Come, come, Dinan you know you were delighted when the silly 
girl ran away with young Percival. You were quite thankful to get her 
off your hands, and, by her marriage, to be exonerated from the necessity 
of having her to reside with us when she left school. It is not fair to 
turn upon her now, and blame her for doing that at which you so much 
rejoiced.” 

“ But I did not expect she was to be any longer a burden upon us. 
The man’s father is rich, and the uncle is rich, and we are not rich. I 
wish we were! It is a great trial to live in Paris, where there are such 
beautiful things in all the shop-windows, and not to be able to buy any- 
thing that strikes one’s fancy.” 

“A great trial to you, probably, madame; it would not be a great 
trial to every lady; all ladies, especially when they are wives and 
mothers, are not so wrapped up in trivialities and—and follies as you 
are.”’ 

* Polite!” exclaimed Mrs. Stuart, tossing her head. “ You are always 
finding fault with me, but you can see no fault in that trumpery parvenue 
duchess upon whom you are constantly dancing attendance.” 

Colonel Stuart’s heel flushed, and he looked angry. 

“That woman’s mother or grandmother was one of the canaille at 
the time of the Revolution ; she was a poissarde, or a gipsy, I have been 
told. And yet you, who are so proud of your family and your descent, 
pay her as much attention as if she were of the same blood as Marie 
Antoinette, or a descendant of Henri Quatre himself. Fi done !” 
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‘Go on, madame, go on,”’ said Colonel Stuart, with a provoking 
smile, “I admit that it is quite natural that you should try to throw 
obloquy on one who is so distinguished for beauty, talents, and charming 
manners, as is the duchess to whom I presume you allude.” 

“I wish you had mairied that tall, awkward, gaunt Lady Janet 
Dundas, who made such desperate love to you in Edinburgh, instead of 
me. I was a fool to take you.” 

“You were not the only fool on that occasion,” replied the colonel, 
bowing to her. ‘There were two fools; you were one, and I was the 
other. Lady Janet would have been a wiser choice. Matrimonial 
mistakes are sad things; unluckily, they are always occurring, and are 
not often found out until too late. I wish there were such beings as 
guardian angels, to give us a pinch when we are going to thrust our 
necks into a noose that will be galling. I wish I had inherited the 
second sight which used to be an heirloom among my forefathers,” cried 
Colonel Stuart, who disliked quarrelling. ‘ However, as not all the 
fountains, streams, rivers, or oceans in the world can wash out the past, 
we had better make the best of our bad bargain; so, Blanche, let us fix 
at once what is to be given to Agnes, for it is almost time to dress for 
the bal masqué this evening.” 

“What is the duchess going to be?” asked Mrs. Stuart, eagerly. 

“7 don’t know—at least, I am not sure; but, I think, a Bohe- 
mienne.” 

“ That is bold,” said Mrs. Stuart, “‘ considering what her people were. 
If she is found out she will get plenty of chaffing.” 

Colonel Stuart laughed, for he knew that he had put her on a wrong 
scent. 

‘** And what are you to be ?” he asked. 

*‘T won’t tell you. As we are not going together, I will leave you to 
find me out.” 

“ As if I could”—he began to say aloud, but he finished the sentence 
in his own mind—“ as if I could take the trouble to find you out.” 

* But now, once more, ‘revenons & nos moutons.’ Two thousand 
franes for Agnes ?” 

“No, I will not agree to so much.” 

‘“‘ Fifteen hundred francs, then ?”’ 

“Impossible! I should have to sell the diamonds that my good 
mother left to me. I want to keep them for my pet Madeleine. Besides, 
it would be a sin to sacrifice the valuable jewellery that has belonged to 
so many generations. You know that my forefathers are among the 
most ancient of the nobility of France.” 

“ Granted—and the diamonds must not go; but suppose we say a 
thousand francs for Agnes ?” 

* And put Madeleine on the stage as a dancer in the ballet, and you 
go into the orehestra as a violin-player, unless your parvenue duchess 
chose to pension you off, And me—what could J do ?” 

“ Nothing that I know of,” said her husband, with a half solemn, 
half comical look. 

* If you give that Agnes four or five hundred francs a year, it is ample 
nay ae “pom and old Montague can’t let her want while she is 
in his house.” 
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Colonel ‘Stuart groaned. “What will the Percival and Montague 
families think of us, Blanche ? We shall be looked upon as the meanest 
of the mean.” 

“ No matter,” replied the high-borf Mrs. Stuart. “ We shall never 
come across any of these stupid people.” ) 

“ Will you consent to let the poor girl have twenty-five pounds a year, 
then ?” 

“It is too much for her,” replied the kind mother; “but I can’t stop 
to discuss the subject any further now.” 

“Nor can I,” said Colonel Stuart; “so I consider it settled that 
Agnes is to have twenty-five pounds a year. But it is mortifying—oh! 
most mortifying !—that a Stuart of Glen Alpine should allow only such 
a paltry pittance to his daughter !” 

The colonel looked at his watch, and knowing he had promised to 
attend the duchess to the ball, he was in too great a hurry to be off to do 
battle any longer with his wife; and little Mrs. Stuart, caring not a straw 
about her husband’s mortifications or her daughter’s inconvenience, was 
also anxious to repair to the pleasing labours of her toilette, and with an 


“Au revoir” she left the room, and the subject in the discussion of 
which she had triumphed. 








KATHERINE SOUTHEY. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


By Nicuouas MICHELL. 


[Miss Katherine Southey died at Laithwaite Cottage, near Keswick, a few 
weeks since, and was buried under the shadow of Mount Skiddaw. She was the 


— ae of the late Robert Southey, and the last surviving member of his 
amily. 


Last daughter of the bard— 
Of him, the sage and good, whose honoured name 
Doth shine serenely in the sky of fame ; 
Who in the poet’s wreath twined virtue’s flower, 
That sweetly breathes a living fragrance still ; 
Whose mem’ry, like a venerable tower, 
The years make strong, adorns Time’s misty hill. 


Last child of Southey’s love ; 

Who, when an infant, prattled in his ear, 

The youngest still to parent’s heart most dear ; 
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She watched his progress, and in life’s decay, 

Smoothed his white hair, and checked the weary. sigh, 
And with another,* who has pass’d away, 

Tended his wants, and closed his dying eye. 





Last scion of the bard ; 
She sleeps where Nature weaves her loveliest spells, 
Romance sits queen, and calm-eyed Beauty dwells ; 
Where Greta murmurs her soft evening song, 

And Derwentwater spreads, another sky, 
And Skiddaw’s mighty shadow falls along 

The little mound where low her relics lie. 


Southey’s last lingering flower ; 
The day is slowly fading in the west, 
And on her grave the farewell sunbeams rest ; 
The daisy turns to court the sinking light, 
The bee goes home, the bat is whirring near, 
The hermit robin softly pipes—good night ! 
Nature doth know no death, still lovely here. 


Last daughter of the bard ; 
He loved e’en with a passion this sweet scene— 
Hoar rock, the mountain-side, the meadow green, 
His music the wild cascade, and the song 
Of forest birds—his heart to rapture given ; 
Say, doth his shade still roam these hills among ? 
Oh, no, beyond the stars, he rests in heaven. 


Last child of Southey’s love ; 

Her spirit also to that heaven has fled, 

Yet on her grave shall memory’s tear be. shed ; 

Long shall this scene recal her father’s name— 
Scene sweetly peaceful, beautifully wild, 

Lake, glen, and mountain, linked with Southey’s fame, 
Whose light, a*halo, rests upon the child. 





* Southey’s second wife, Miss Bowles, the authoress. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ALEXANDER WEILL.* 


Tue life and writings of M. Alexander Weill are alike without the 
ordinary pale. Born of poor Jewish parents in an Alsatian cottage, he 
learnt to read Hebrew at the age of three years and a half. At seven he 
began the study of the Talmud. As a student he had, according to 
custom, seven dinners a week in as many Jewish homes. At twelve years 
of age he received the honorary title of rabbi. At thirteen he entered 
upon a rabbinical career, and was at the same time affianced to a wealthy 
young lady, whom, he says, “ for her happiness I never wedded.” 

These theological studies, interwoven with that of the Kabbal, in 
which he was initiated by a certain Rabbi Aaron, whence his “ Mystéres 
de la Création,” did not constitute this precocious rabbi’s sole pursuits, 
he had also to tend horses and cattle, and was persecuted as a Jewish 
boy, with nothing but contempt to retort, until he was warned in a dream 
that he must arise, put on his girdle, after the fashion of the fire-wor- 

, shippers, and go forth into the world. The vision added the sixteenth 
verse of the seventeenth chapter of Exodus, in Hebrew, and which he 
translates in a manner slightly at variance with our authorised version, 
as, “ For with his hand on the throne of God, war of Jehovah to Amelek 
(a collective name for the enemies of God), from eternity to eternity, 

and which is deemed in the Talmud to be a sign of prophecy.” 

From that time forth Weill went forth on his mission, battling with 
poverty, want, and persecution. It appears from his dedication that he 
was at one time assisted by Meyerbeer, and to whom, as a reward for 
his liberality, he held out to him, a few days before his decease, hopes of 
— admission into “the substantial essence that Spinoza calls 

od.” 2 4 

“Hum! hum! I hope that the substantial essence may do without me 
for a short time,”’ retorted the maestro. 

This “substantial essence’? means nothing more than annihilation. 
Extinction, decomposition, and reassimilation into organic life as plant or 
animal, is nothing more; for what is a future without consciousness but 
annihilation? It is well to give things their proper names, for that there 
is no death, that nothing dies, is often alluded to in Weill’s writings, but 
itis in this mystic sense. These iconoclasts of religions overthrow all, 
and fill up the devastated space with cloudy, untangible essences. 

Rabbi Aaron believed in the before-mentioned vision as the voice of 
God, the mayor believed in it, and prophesied in his turn that Weill was 
to become “ King of Israel, or nothing at all.” His mother, who was 
bountiful in chastisements, said, “‘ Lech beschalem !” which signifies “ Go 
in peace!” and gave him fifty francs. Like the author of the ‘ Citizen 
of the World,” who did not, however, aspire to be King of Israel, he 
went forth, and thanks, not to a flute, but to his fine voice and his songs, 
he reached Metz without breaking into his hoard. But neither at Metz, 
nor at Nancy were there any gratuitous Judaic schools, so he returned to 
Alsatia, where he was protected by a professor of Talmud, Rabbi Jacob, 





* Les Livres de Dieu. Moise et le Talmud. Par Alexandre Weill. 
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who even projected giving him his daughter Rebecca in marriage, but 
the rabbi dying, he once more to put on the blouse and handle the 
whip. But here again a young Jewess—another Rebecca—came to the 
rescue. She never ceased to taunt him: “Shame and profanity ! to 
tend cows and to herd asses when one can serve the God of kings! to 
associate with peasants when one can converse with angels of heaven !” 
As yet barely fifteen, the young cowherd started for Frankfort. To 
relate, he says, the means to which he had recourse to sustain life for the 
next six years would require a volume. ‘One day, when I shall have 
nothing else to learn, I will write that volume, which will be more trae 
and more entertaining than Gil Blas.” M. Weill is a dreamer, but his 
dreams take a pleasant self-sufficient hue. 

At sixteen he became one of the twelve leading Talmudist students, 
by which he became entitled to two Prussian crowns per month, and to 
his seven dinners every day in a different house. He also won the 
friendship of the learned Creizenach, and extended his studies to the 
Greek and Latin among the dead languages, and to English and Italian 
among the living. 

Hitherto he had supported his trials and privations with resignation, 
but at twenty-one he began to feel the pressure of moral pre-occupations 
and material cares and anxieties. He had at that epoch, he says, “ lost 
the faith,” and he could not return to his home without “lying before 
God and his mother.” But in proportion as he lost in faith, he gained, 
he asserts, in dignity. He exchanged his dinners and allowance to give 
lessons in French and religious philosophy, and he became a contributor 
to newspapers and periodicals. The grand rabbin, Solomon Trier, sum- 
moned him to his presence to account for his heterodoxy. ‘ Your ac- 
cusations are founded,” he replied. ‘Iam decided to no longer lie to 
my heart and my reason. I no longer agree with the Talmud or the 
Bible. I renounce the condition of rabbin.” 

An attempt to engage so stubborn a character as a singer in a theatre 
failed, although with the abandonment of his profession poverty stared 
him in the face : 

“T will sing,” he said, “ when it pleases me, and not when it pleases 
others. You speak to me of a fortune to be made. I have what is 
better, I can do without it, I despise it. I deem the fox in the fable to 
have acted most wisely, he despised the grapes which he could not reach. 
They are fools who laugh at him, for we all have our grapes.” 

It was in this spirit that Weill set upon a tour, penniless as he was, to 
several universities. The result was, that he declares that, with the ex- 
ception of chemistry and medicine, every university in the present day is 
a superfetation. The German student is an amiable, polished, modest 
youth on quitting home ; after two years of university life, he is a German 

‘ swollen with pride and prejudice, speaking off-hand on the most abstruse 
questions, at deciding everything however absurdly. As to the French 
student, he is condemned to “an eternal literary and scientific humbug, 
(blague) that leads directly to an abyss of brutalising dogmatism, Who 
calls himself materialist and sceptic at twenty, is inevitably ultramontane 
and obscurantist at fifty.” “If I had a son, I would sooner wring his 
neck than send him at twenty years of age to a modern university.” 

Weill was twenty-six years of age, and- had the same number of 
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francs in his pocket, when he arrived in Paris in 1838. He does not 
enter into details as to “the tribulations, struggles, and errors” gone 
through in that great vortex of learning, talent, scepticism, and dissipa- 
tion. He started in his “ Nouvel Alceste” on that search which all 
thinking men enter upon at one epoch or other of life—the search for 
truth and for the aim and objects of life. No one has yet perfectly 
satisfied another that he has arrived at the goal, although many satisfy 
themselves with perfect success. The greater the self-complacency, the 
more ready the conviction. Weill’s scientific and moral journey in the 
search of truth: was, pits 8d upset by one Denker. He had 
to begin again. He repe Moses. and the Prophets in Hebrew. 
Then he reperused the twenty-four volumes of the Talmud. This by 
day and by night. He reperused the Gospels with a dozen German 
commentaries. It was, he says, the Talmud over again. He reperused 
the Fathers of the Church. It was still the Talmud. Then he reperused 
the philosophers of old and of modern times, and he finally fixed on 
Moses, Spinoza, and Voltaire. Moses, whose real name he says is 
Mosché, was the greatest genius that ever existed, Spinoza alone under- 
stood him, Voltaire would have understood him if he had read Spinoza, 
but still he declares Voltaire to have been the greatest thinker of the 
past age, because “he knew well what he did know and he admitted 
not knowing what he did not know.’ Since Spinoza’s time, no Jew, 
he says, has given any vigorous impulse to the wheel of human 
thought. Since Voltaire, no philosophic genius has shown itself in 
France. As to Leibnitz, Locke, Newton, and Bacon—the latter the 
founder of the inductive system—they are as nobodies. In a foot-note 
he once makes an allusion to Shakspeare; it is to say that if Voltaire and 
our national poet are to be compared in respect to the beneficent and 
civilising influences of each on his age, Shakspeare is as one to sixty! 
“True thinkers,” he asserts, “are all synthetists. They affirm, they 
bring all things to their centre. Critical geniuses like Hegel are scep- 
tical and analytical. ‘The first alone being concentrators, preserve them- 
selves by the density of their intrinsic force. The others evaporate, and 
that even in their own time.” Weill does not perceive, with all his 
vast erudition, deep study, and powers of originality, that the danger of 
the synthetical system, when acted upon on the principle of co-ordinating 
all things to a given idea, principle, or affirmation, is, that if the said 
ruling idea, principle, or affirmation happens to be false, the whole 
system crumbles to pieces; whereas, by the inductive system, adopted b 
all thinking minds in this country, progress may undoubtedly be very 
slow, but it is safe and imperishable, and if philosophy could be eman- 
cipated from creeds, progress would be as fast as on the Continent, and 
the results less dangerous to mankind. 

It was from such thoughts, such meditations, and such inspirations, 
during long years of study, that came forth ‘‘ La Parolle Nouvelle’ and 
the present work. The principles developed in these works are, that 
two different roads arise from two different ways of conceiving the God- 
head—one leads to liberty and fraternity, the other to servitude and 
barbarism. Both ways have been traced by men. In the one, man sees 
God by means of his reason; in the other, he subjects his reason to faith 
and sees God only as he is taught or told to see him. God, according 
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to the first system, is “ the law, in virtue of which everything develops 
itself legally, logically, normally. One only law rules all things. One 
only force animates and puts all things in motion. This law was, is, and 
ill be always the same.” This is simply naturalistic and rationalistic 
religion. In the light of such a philosophy there is no progress in God, 
progress only exists in humanity. But humanity itself beimg an emana- 
tion of the divine or natural essence, how can it make progress without 
the divine will? Does not that very progress imply the expansion of the 
natural laws or of divine will? and how can God be said to remain 
stationary while the human mind is improving, which itself forms part of, 
the divine essence? Because, it may be retaliated, humanity has not 
yet attained divine perfection which was, is, and always will be the 
same; man is only on his journey, not individually, for his journey is 
very short, but collectively as the human race, and hence progress, as 
well as all material and intellectual happiness, is limited to recognising 
the laws of God. Here we come back to the inductive system, by which 
alone those laws can be studied upon purely rationalistic principles with 
any chance of success. 
In virtue of this system, the same as that adopted by the author of the 
“ Constitution of Man,” man is entirely free. He makes his own pro- 
, is the creator of his own future, and the artisan of his own destiny. 
Only that he is subjected to the same unalterable law that rules all 
things—only in a lesser degree than those creations upon which fewer 
gifts have been bestowed, for by studying and following the law of God, 
he can improve his own condition and ameliorate that of future genera- 
tions. If humanity has not before conceived this aim and object of life, 
this great career of humanity, it is because it has not made to itself a 
religion of this great truth, at once divine and human in its nature—the 
leading principle of life extended into the universal conscience. 
According to the same principles, God never violates his law. He 
never suspends it to perform miracles. He does not concern himself 
with human actions. Man is free. Prayer is in such a system of no 
efficacy—an act of supererogation. St. Augustine likewise taught that 
God knows our will and does not want to be taught; and Lord Kames 
said, “ The Being that made the world governs it by laws that are in- 
flexible, because they are the best ; and to imagine that he can be moved 
by prayers, oblations, or sacrifices to vary his plan of government, is an 
impious thought, degrading the Deity to a level with ourselves.” Accord- 
ing to George Combe, also, the objection stated against the doctrine of 
the divine government of the world by established laws, as inconsistent 
with belief im the efficacy of prayer, has been often urged and answered, 
and has been deliberately settled by the Church of Scotland in harmony 
with the views entertained by the naturalists and rationalists. “In virtue 
of the divine law,” says Weill, “human actions produce good if they are 
good, and engender evil if they are bad. God cannot, either for sacri- 
fices or prayers, change the logic of his law, if he did, if he wished it, he 
would no longer be God.” “ An inflexible law” is, in fact, by this sys- 
tem, made to supplant that inexpressibly beautiful and ineffably lovin 
Christian idea, “ Our Father in heaven.” But, according to M. Weill, 
in the latter system, reason, doubting itself, proclaims a Deity strong, 
all-powerful, but progressive, changing in opinion—a Deity who is not 
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always what he is, but who becomes sometimes merciful, sometimes 
angry, and who rules the world after his pleasure, like a good father of a 
family. According to this poarens the Omnipotent, that is to say the 
being who can change his laws and the laws of the world, leads men 
fatally according to his grace or his will. Man is not free. If he chooses 
between good and bad, it is thanks to the grace that comes from above. 
All is foreseen, foreknown, Everything is written. In order. to stand 
well with this omnipotent, capricious, and terrible lord, man has only to 
flatter him, to circumvent him by prayers ; or, if God is angry, to ap- 

him by sacrifices. Progress being in God himself, it is permanent, 
it is always somewhere. There is no need to work in order to secure it, 
it exists by the will and by the grace of God. 

Again, he adds, according to this system man is never master of his 
fate. He can do nothing, or almost nothing, either for his happiness or 
for his misfortune. Everything comes by the grace of God, by fatality. 
To what good, indeed, is liberty to man, if God can annihilate the effects 
of his actions, if by a prayer God can turn evil into good, or can with- 
draw from man his grace to load him with misfortunes, however good 
his works? Naturally such principles of error, injustice, idleness, and 
fatality lead directly to slavery, to barbarism, to all kinds of calamities, 
to all the miseries of war, famine, and pestilence. The resurrection of 
the dead, miracles, and saints, spring out of such a system, in which its 
spiritual chiefs also proclaim themselves to be the elect of God, his re- 
presentatives on earth, and to hold in their hands the keys of paradise 
and of hell. They alone pardon in the name of God. They alone have 
the right to curse and to damn ! 

The first system, according to Weill, is that of Moses, the second that 
of the Talmud. Only that the Rabbins and Pharisees, wishing to asso- 
eiate their principles with. Moses, have penned the Pentateuch upon old 
documents which they have visibly, ostensibly, and audaciously falsified ! 

Following Aben Esra and Spinoza, and in accordance with the opinions 
entertained by certain eminent Biblical critics and scholars in this country, 
Weill does not believe that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch as it is 
now presented to us. Not only, he says, did Esra, imbued with the 

hilosophy of Persia and Assyria, effect many alterations, but the 

harisees also introduced many more with the view of making the text 
of Moses represent their doctrines when these doctrines were utterly 
opposed to the fundamental principles of Moses. 

Moses would not have written the first four books in the third person 
and the Deuteronomy in the first. All the miraculous events recorded 
in the Bible are not only not of Moses, but are contrary to his funda- 
mental law. For, in virtue of that law, all performers of miracles must 
be punished with death. The name of Jehovah, which signifies ‘ he will 
always be what he is,” is the pivot of the philosophical system of Moses. 
According to this system, God, always the same, does not change, cannot 
change. Everything that occurs in the Peritateuch, according to our 
Hebraist, contradicting this principle, is false, intercalated, superimposed 
and superadded. We read, for example, in Exod. xxxii. 14, “ And the 
Lord repented,” as also in Gen. vi. 6; but Moses puts in the mouth of 
Bileam (not Balaam) the following words: ‘“ God is not a man, that he 
should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent.” (Numb, xxiii. 
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19.) Weill also reads 1 Sam. xv. 29 as “God will not lie nor repent : 
for he is not a man, that he should repent.” | 

According to the Talmud and the Pharisees, God repeals his judg- 
ments. The Talmud says, “charity, prayer, change of name, and change 
of action break destiny.” But, according to Weill, Moses does not 
admit these liberticide errors. The name of Jehovah is a protestation 
against such a system, and everything that occurs in the Pentateuch on 
the subject of the pardon of God and of his repenting, is intercalated 
or superimposed. For example, according to our author, the pardon, or 
forgiving of iniquity “that will by no means clear the guilty,” in Exed.- 
xxxiv. 7, is a flagrant contradiction. There is not a word of pardon in 
the well-known passages in Exod. xx. 5, and Deut. v. 9; “shewing 
mercy,” as in our authorised version, he translates comptant la récom- 
pense, or “reckoning the reward,” of those who love him and keep his 
commandments. The word pardon would make the whole philosophical 

m of Moses fall to the ground. “TI will not justify the wicked” 
(Ki lo azdik Rascha), he says in Exod. xxiii. 7; and in Exod. xxxii. 33, 
“Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book.” 
Moses in effect does not accede the power of pardon to the law of God. 
Man, after leaving evil and returning to good, will only find in this earth 
the logical result of his actions. God only intervenes by the immovable 
logic of his law. Such are not the principles either-of the Psalmist, or 
of the prophets Jeremiah, Daniel, Nehemiah, and Ezra, and still less 
that of the pharisees. 

Again, it is said in verse 34 of the same chapter: “ Behold, mine 
angel (Malachi) shall go before thee,” whereas, according to Weill, 
Moses never admitted either mediator, or messenger, or angel (he trans- 
lates Malachi as messenger), petween him and God. He says, “ The 
Lord thy God, he will go over before thee” (Deut. xxxi. 3); “and the 
Lord, he it is that doth go before thee.” (Ibid. 8.) No mention here of 
angel or messenger. Moses admits neither of angels nor of demons. 
The same word, Malach, has been manifestly superadded in the second 
verse of the third chapter of Exodus, for immediately after saying that 
“the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a bush,” it says (ver. 4), 
“and when the Lord saw that, he turned aside to see, God called unto 
him.” His doctrine, he further declares (Deut. xxx. 12), to have in it 
nothing that is miraculous. “It is not in heaven,” but is “in thy mouth 
and in thy heart.” 

In Exod. xxxiii. 20, it is said: “Thou eanst not see my face: for 
there shall no man see me and live.” This, and the allusion to the back 
(Achorai) in verse 23, means that man cannot understand God but ve 
imperfectly, but this did not satisfy the pharisees, who preached direct 
revelation, so they added, “‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face 
as a man speaketh unto his friend.” 

It is said again in the decalogue (Exod. xx. 11), “ For in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath-day.’’ But 
Moses says twice elsewhere that six years the land is to be sown, but the 
seventh it is to remain fallow, and six days man and beast may work, 
but the seventh rest. (Exod. xxiii. 12; Deut. v. 14.) There is no allu- 
sion here to the creation. That particular allusion has, according to our 


learned Hebraist, been added to explain away the foundation of the 
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Sabbath in conformity with the superstitions and anti-rational principles 
of the pharisees. If this were established, what a world of diseussion it 
would have saved naturalists and pietistc ! - 

In that magnificent peroration in Lev. xxvi., called by the Talmud 
the docha, and which is read in the synagogue in subdued tones, Moses 
expounds the law, and the blessings and penalties that follow from its 
observance dnd its non-observance, but to this, according to Weill, verses 
44 and 45 have been superadded. In Deut. xxviii. the same blessin 
and maledictions flowing from the observance and non-observance of t 
law, are pronounced in still more terrible language, but there are no 
consolatory passages for the elect. ‘The pharisees reserved to themselves 
a prediction of mercy, just as the Greeks and Romans did in their day, 
and the French, we are told, do in the present day, as the beloved of God, 
but with no avail. God does not trifle with man ; there is no mercy for 
those who violate the laws of God, which are those of nature and of 
reason ; no evasion of just retribution to those who claim an alliance 
with celestial powers. 

The God of Moses, says Weill, is justice, not pardon (there is no 
pardon even in Numb. xiv. 20, if what follows is carefully perused) ; 
Venake lo Ienaké, “ He will leave nothing unpunished.” This struggle 
between man who asks to be pardoned, and the law of God which knows 
no mercy, is, according to Weill, one of the principal philosophical 
elements of the Pentateuch. Hence arise the numerous contradictions 
between the words and the acts in the Bible. God always says, “ Well, 
Iwill pardon.”’ It is not Moses who makes him say so. He only relates 
the facts, and the facts always bear testimony to a strict justice. Aaron 
was not pardoned, notwithstanding the intervention of Moses. Moses 
himself never saw the promised land. It is the same with the family of 
Korach, and the daughters of Moab; of the first, fourteen thousand 
perished, and of the second, twenty-four thousand, notwithstanding ex- 
piatory incense and sacrifices. 

There is no allusion in Deuteronomy to the Kippourim, or day of 
pardon. The passage, “I will set a king over me”’ (Deut. xvii. 14), it is 
said, must have been added long after the time of Samuel, who declares 
formally (1 Sam. viii.) that Jehovah is the only King of Israel. Who- 
soever added this chapter has utterly ignored the laws of Moses. It is 
said that the king shall not multiply wives to himself, whereas Moses 
(Exod. xxi.) forbids the sale of servants unto a strange nation, and if he 
take unto him another wife, her food, her raiment, and her duty of 
marriage (anathah, “rights of love,” Weill translates it), shall he not 
diminish. This law was instituted by Moses against polygamy and the 
harem. The kings of Israel never observed it, but what law of Moses 
did they observe ? 

There is a flagrant contradiction between the fourth and eleventh verses 
of Deut. xv. In the fourth verse it is said “there shall be no poor 
among you,” and in the eleventh verse, ‘the poor shall never cease out 
of the land.” The authorised version has it “‘ save when,” in the mar- 
ginal reading, “‘to the end that,” but Weill says it is there shall be no 
more poor in thy bosom, in accordance with the doctrine of Moses, which, 
establishing everywhere the reign of perfect human justice, would bring 
about general material prosperity. Hence is the latter phrase inter- 
calated as the expression of social principles utterly opposed to the 
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former, and the man who wrote the one would never have written the 
other. Moses forbids usury, yet is the law twice found to have been 
tam with in the Pentateuch. So again in regard to the question 
of slavery. Moses pronounces directly against slavery in the thirty-ninth 


and fortieth verses of Lev. xxv., and yet we find regulations respectin 
slaves in Deut. xxv. and Exod. xxi. In Gen. i. 27, it is said G 
(Elohim) created male and female, but in chapter ii. we have a narra- 
tive of a secondary creation of the female. The Pentateuch, as has 
been often observed, also makes mention of cities that were not in exis- 
tence until five centuries after the time of Moses. Pat 2 
Out of all these contradictions, alterations, and interpolations, the law 
of Moses comes forth, according to the Hebraist, pure and unalloyed as 
virgin gold. Moses, according to him, was neither a supernatural re- 
vealer, nor a mediator in the sense which Christians attach to that word. 
He is simply a —— legislator, and his legislation is founded upon 
the principles of justice, liberty, responsibility, and solidarity. He con- 
centrated his whole system in one word, Jehovah, “God will never 
change.” It is not a play on words, it is a whole system. His laws are 
unchangeable. He neither pardons nor punishes. Man’s happiness or 
misery lie within himself, according as he follows or wanders from the 
laws of God, or the natural laws. These laws are the same for all ; there 
is, therefore, complete equality before the God of Moses. There were 
no expiatory sacrifices ; with Moses sacrifices were a sin-offering, or fine 
oe to the priest for purification. (Lev. vi. 26.) Kipour, according to 
eill, means to purify, not to pardon; and Kipourim is the day of puri- 
fication, not of pardon. His proofs here are almost unanswerable. The 
word vekipour is used in Lev. xii. 8, where allusion is made to the 
woman's offering after childbirth in order that she may be made “ clean.” 
There is no pardon here. The whole of the twenty-third chapter of 
Leviticus, utterly unworthy of the genius of Moses, belongs, according 
to Weill, to the Pharisian epoch of the second temple. ; 
Moses has been reproached with not having eliminated the immortality 
of the soul. According to Weill, that, on the contrary, constitutes one 
of his great titles to glory. Moses declares man’s perfect freedom. He 
holds in his own hands good or evil. He must obey the law towards his 
neighbour and all living things, and even to the earth he dwells upon. 
This no other legislator had decreed. The people of Israel had no claim 
to be elect, save in as far as they observed the law of reason and justice, 
or, as it is written in Deut. iv., the “‘ statutes of wisdom and understand- 
ing.” Moses repudiates all miraculous or celestial revelation. His doc- 
trine was not revealed by Heaven, but by reason. It comes from the 
heart and the head. Moses, further, never exacted faith. Jehovah, in 
his system, only asks of his people to be just towards one another, to- 
wards animals and plants, and all creatures without distinction. Sacrifices 
were tolerated simply to assure the existence of the tribe of Levi. ‘“ The 
doctrine of Moses is not a supernatural revelation; Moses himself has 
presented it as the logical consequence of reason, and all that is opposed 
to such a deduction in the Pentateuch is false, superimposed, legendary, 
and apocryphal.” 
The device of Moses being ‘ God is just” and man is free, the aim and 
object of man and society is to imitate the justice of God. Only where 
human justice fails to reach the criminal, divine justice will visit him 
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sooner or later on this earth. History, as Schiller says, is the tribunal of 
God. As it is with individuals and families, so small nations attain 
eur by their virtues, while great uations disappear by their vices. 
a nation is guided by a false religion or philosophy, its deéline is 

all the more rapid. 

Moses did not proclaim the immortality of the soul, but he spoke of 
death as joining one’s ancestors, or people, and he punished the guilty up 
to the fourth generation. According to Weill, the dogma of immortalit 
enslaves and brutalises man. It involves the idea of predestination, which 
is fatal to liberty and industry. Moses (Deut. xxxi. 16) rejects all 
assumptions of destiny and grace—assumptions oe forward by the idle, 
the vicious, and ‘prevaricators, with whom such vices are a fatality, 
whereas with Moses they arise from abandoning the laws of God—from 
failing in their duty towards their Creator. 

The moral principle in Moses consists in the love and imitation of 
God. “You shall be holy,” he said, “for I the Lord your God am 
holy.” He who does not love God with all his heart is immoral, impure, 
ot unjust. All men being servants of Jehovah are brethren, and should 
act towards one another as such. It is in the name of that law that 
Moses enjoins charity. (Deut. xv. 7.) The seventh year’s harvest belonged 
to the poor brethren. With Moses the stranger is upon a footing of 
equality with the native—a state of things that exists among no sther 
people. So also in Deuteronomy there is complete equality between man 
and woman. Woman enjoys the same rights and privileges as man. The 
same law is extended to animals, plants, and even to this earth. All 
creation is an emanation of the essence of God. The difference between 
beings is in the quantity of divine essence which each contains. Many 
of the laws of Moses are especially directed to the duty due to, and pro- 
tection of, animals, plants, and the earth. 

Moses not only does not repeat in the Deuteronomy the law of cir- 
cumcision, but he nowhere makes of it a particular law. Where such 
occurs, it is, according to Weill, an interpolation. It is only in Hebrew 
that man and woman bear the same name, with the exception of generic 
termination Isch and Ischah (Gen. ii. 23), and hence it arose that man 
and wife are of the same flesh, Nothing can more clearly prove that the 
fundamental law of Moses was equality and monogamy. 

Further, according to our Hebraist critic, the history of the “ Fall,” 
and the very word itself, are of Talmudic and Christian invention. The 
Bible contains no such a word. The legendary fable of scriptures is not 
the fall, but the glorification of man and woman. Thanks to Eve, man 
shall know good from evil, and shall be free to choose. Adam, hitherto 
an idle man, is condemned to do his duty towards God and man, and to 
toil; Eve, on her part, is condemned to love her husband, to bear many 
children, and it is ™ love that man shall rule over her. What is called 
the “ fall,” is, in fact, the quintessence of philosophy. The expression 
of the aim and object of creation, as propounded in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian sculptures as well as in the Holy Writ. It is the secret of 
the solidarity of all beings and of all existences, from the grain of sand 
to the star in the heavens. 

Reason must be blinded by tyrannical dogmas to see in this legend the 
“ fall” of man or of woman. hate has no reason but to glorify in it. 
It constituted the basis of the intellectual influence of woman and of 
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monogamy. Noah and his sons were monogamons, so were all the 
animals that went into the ark. Abraham only married again after the 
decease of Sarah. The history of Jacob attests to the danger of poly- 
gamy. Monogamy is alone in conformity with the laws of nature, for 
then the sexes tend to balance one another. Marriage is obligatory in 
the law of Moses, but it is not a religious sacrament, or widowers or 
widows would not be permitted to wed again. By a law of Moses, which 
ought to be accepted by every nation which pretends to justice, reason, 
or morality, a man who seduces a girl is bound to marry her. (Exod. xxii. 
16, Deut. xxii. 29.) There would then be no prostitution—the plague- 
spot of the nineteenth century. There is no question but that the law of 
Moses with regard to woman bears with it the stamp of a very high 
degree of civilisation, the more remarkable for the epoch in which he 
lived, and when the natural laws were commonly infringed by an almost 
universal practice of slavery and polygamy ; Moses denounced both, and 
admitted woman to the same rights and privileges .as man, save the 
priesthood. 

It results, indeed, from this peculiar mode of studying and viewing the 
fundamental law of Moses, and this novel attempt on the part of a learned 
Hebraist and Talmudic nonconformist, to reconcile that law with the 
laws of nature and reason, and to prove, indeed, that it was the expres- 
sion of those laws that, in the words of the author : 

Moses himself repudiates all celestial or mifaculous revelation. 

That his religious, social, and political doctrine reposes solely on 
reason, in direct relation to the Creator, and emanating from him. 

That the Jewish people were not elected for their virtue, or their 
nobility, or their force, but simply to serve : 

Firstly, As a people in judgment against idolatrous, impious, and bar- 
barous nations. 

Secondly, As a people serving as models to the whole of humanity, so 
long as they followed the laws of God based upon liberty and duty. 

That if this people failed in its duties, however elect it might be, it 
lost all its rights. The God of Moses is not a chance being, more potent 
than other gods, ruling the world after his caprices and arbitrary will, 
condemning one day and pardoning the next; giving to the one health, 
fortune, and power, and depriving another simply because it is his plea- 
sure to do so, but the Being who is what he is, what he was, what he 
will be ; in one word, Jehovah. The law, the logic which never changes, 
which has no respect to rich or poor, to strong or weak. 

God is incorruptible, immovable justice. By its essence, by its law, 
good always produces good, and evil always engenders evil. 

This justice leaves nothing unpunished, but it also leaves nothing un- 
rewarded. 

Man is free, completely free, thanks to his reason and to his instinct of 
the just and the unjust. 

He holds his happiness and unhappiness iu his own hand. 

This instinct is readily perceived. 

Every man must do to his neighbour as he wishes to be done unto 
himself. Nay, more than that, he must not permit that an act of injus- 
tice be committed towards a man, nor a beast, nor a plant—not even to 


the earth. 
Moses proclaims the solidarity of beings, for he prescribes to man his 
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duty towards animals, plants, and the earth. All his system reposes 
upon Duty which the strong must fulfil towards the weak, the rich 
towards the poor, and the healthy man towards the invalid. If men 
observed these laws and did their duty all would be happy. There 
would no longer be any evil-doing animals, no pestilence, no wars, no 
famine! If man, according to Moses, only did his duty towards his 
neighbour, towards animals, plants, and the earth—animals, plants, and 
the earth would only be elements of blessings and prosperity. But if 
man neglects his duty, animals, plants, and the earth itself become the 
means of affliction and of chastisement. 

Animals run wild and do evil. 

The earth, no longer cultivated, exhales pestilence, or entails famine. 
“‘ Heaven,” Moses says, “ shall be of brass, and the land copper.” 

This solidarity of beings has not been perceived by any philosopher, 
either ancient or modern, from Moses to Spinoza. : The Kabbal alone 
had a presentiment of it. 

Moses himself has only indicated it. 

Spinoza has taken it as the keystone of his doctrine. Since that 
epoch it constitutes part of philosophy: the science of God. 

Moses repudiates grace and predestination. Man has nothing to re- 
proach to God. His misfortunes come slowly from his failing in his 
duty, or from the prevarications of his ancestors handed down from 
father to son. God only turns from those who turn from him, that is to 
say, who do not do their duty towards their neighbours or themselves. 

The social system of Moses is democracy based on duty. 

Montesquieu would have said virtue. 

Moses does not announce right. The right of one always springs 
from duty done to another. Only that the neglect of that duty never 
remains unpunished. In default of direct judgment, God, that is to say, 
the force of things, the logic of the law, will give birth to acts of ven- 
geance to confound man. 

Causes are only dissipated in the effects which they bring about, just 
as a torch is devoured by the flame that it produces. ‘The whole morality 
of Moses lies in doing one’s duty. Man, the creature, should imitate 
the Creator, and aspire to equal him in justice and purity! If he does 
not aspire to this, if he listens to the voice of egotistical right, rather 
than to that of duty; of the duty which he has to accomplish towards 
the poor and the inferior, towards plants and animals, justice will sooner 
or later put him in the place of the poor, the weak, and the unfortunate, 
it will be absolutely done to him as he shall do unto others. 

Moses never for a moment dreamt of creating a theocratic state, in 
the sense that such is looked upon by Christians. His pontiff has neither 
power, nor policy nor judicial functions. In only one case, that of a 
woman accused of infidelity by a jealous husband, had the High Priest 
a direct influence. But he had nothing to pardon, or could he pardon 
anything. 

Sacrifice is a pecuniary fine for the sinner, nor can the sinner make 
. offering until he has completely repaired the evil done to his neigh- 

ur. 

The altar protects no criminal. ‘You shall take him even on the 
altar,” says Moses; and the High Priest himself was as much subject to 
the universal law as the last of the Israelites. Moses proclaims com- 
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lete equality before the law, for the stranger as well as for the citizen. 
He concedes all the privileges of humanity to woman. So likewise to 
the child. 

He takes all property from the tribe of Levi, so that it may devote 
itself to the instruction of people without age or sex. The first duty of 
man, according to Moses, is to instruct his brother, and to initiate him 
in the law of God. 

The tribe of Levi was thus removed from all the cares and anxieties 
of material life; it lived by the sacrifices, and it was lodged at the expense 
of the state. But it had nothing to do with justice or with the admi- 
nistration. Judges and functionaries, as also officers in time of war, 
were elected by the people. 

A supreme judge, elected by the entire nation, held the reins of the 
state. 

A curious thing. The prophets who, in the Judaism of antiquit 
represented, before the invention of printing, the modern press, all 
issued from the people with the exception of Isaiah, who was born and 
brought up at the foot of the throne, absolutely like Moses. ‘“ Heaven 
will,” said Moses, “ that all people were prophets.” 

So far from fearing or being apprehensive of instruction or inspiration, 
the whole system of Moses is based on the study of the law of God, which 
ought always to be meditated. 

Moses abolished slavery in principle, and only admitted it temporarily. 
He founded the Sabbath, in order to procure to the slave, even when a 
stranger, and to animals, a day of rest that was obligatory. He does not 
even permit a fire to be lighted on that day. 

All fugitive stranger slaves were free on touching the Jewish soil. 

He never made an offensive war. He proposed a treaty of peace to all 
the — on the frontiers of Palestine, promising that all should be paid 
to them forthwith. ; 

War is with him only legitimate when defensive. He only excepts 
from that rule the seven tribes dwelling in the heart of Palestine, who 
were given up to all kinds of abominations, and who, in virtue of the law 
of God, must be exterminated to the last man, to the last woman, save 
the virgin and the child. 

Woman is with him the equal of man, both in what regards rewards 
and punishments; he even dreads an idolatrous woman more, for his 
peomes than an idolatrous man. 

e assures all natural rights to animals; as he also recognises to the 
a springing from the duties to be accomplished by man to- 
wards it. 

Lastly, Weill declares that, if no Christian has hitherto understood 
Moses—Michailis excepted—it is because for centuries any Christian 
who would have dared to speak the truth in regard to Moses, would have 
been denounced as a dangerous revolutionary, or have been burnt by the 
inquisition. ‘The most violent of all adversaries to Moses is, however, 
the Talmud. It has disfigured his laws, and introduced its own errors 
in their place. Voltaire thought that Christianity sprang from Mosaism; 
Weill declares that it sprang from the Talmud. The Christian dogma, 
save the Trinity, which is Platonic (quere Egyptian ?), issued forth bodily 
from the Talmud. 

Hitherto the Jews, themselves delivered over to rabbinical authority, 
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have not dared to expound the doctrines of Moses, and to oppose them 
to the Talmud. Aben Esra hazarded a few truths, but in an obscure 
language. Spinoza was the first who ventured to look at the text of the 
Pentateuch without fear, and he was accordingly persecuted. But Spinoza 
placed “Supreme Intelligence” in the place of. Jehovah. Since that 
epoch several learned Christians have studied Hebrew with success, but 
not one of them has penetrated the philosophical genius of Moses. Ordi- 
nary philosophers do not know Hebrew, and few Hebraists are philoso- 

ers. Yet no man could pronounce the words, Justice, Liberty, and 
Ewality, without adducing the fundamental law of Moses. Without, 
however, the preliminary law of duty, sole origin of all right, justice, 
liberty, and equality are impossible. This has been the error of all 
modern revolutions, and has rendered their movements abortive. Moses 
alone discovered the law of humanity, that all right springs from duty 
alone, and without duty there can be neither justice, liberty, equality, or 
solidarity. 

It is one thing to give an epitome of a man’s life, works, and ideas, 
and another to discuss their bearings. No moderate space would suffice, 
especially in instances like the present, for such an undertaking. The 
intelligent reader will, however, be able to discern at once where this 
learned Hebraist is inductive and sound, where speculative, affirmative, 
or dogmatic, and where altogether wanting. A belief in the natural 
laws, for example, by no means implies or necessitates a disbelief in a 
first cause; on the contrary, the inductive system demands such, while 
Weill’s system, if it does not ignore it, speaks very obscurely on that 
point. Again, a first cause may be in the likeness of spiritual humanity, 
or, vice versd, spiritual humanity may be brought in closer proximity to 
the Divine Being, without any necessary belief in the intimation to that 
effect coming through human or inspired writings. Spiritual existence, 
although a most rare phenomenon, appears to have been attested by far 
too numerous and prolonged observations to be discarded as either 
miraculous or unphilosophical. It might, indeed, be embodied among 
the natural laws quite independent of any systematic creed. So also of 
the immortality of the soul, the physical theory of a future existence, as 
propounded, for example, by the amiable author of the “ Natural History 
of Enthusiasm,” demands no controlling creed or faith. It is founded 
simply upon an extension of the natural laws into the spiritual world. 
It is as unphilosophical, as we deem it to be wrong, to argue that a belief 
in the immortality of the soul implies “social and political dangers,” in- 
justice and tyranny, or even predestination or fatality. A belief in the 
immortality of the soul may c founded upon a purely philosophical con-~ 
sideration of the natural and moral laws, without any necessary regard 
for inspired writings, religious dogmas, or theocracies, or hierarchies of 
any description. Do not let it be imagined that in the endeavour to be 
concise we discard such. We merely mean to say that the belief may 
exist and be founded upon sound principles, without the aid of dogmas. 
There are both universal beliefs and individual beliefs, or consciousnesses 
that have no reference to any one particular creed. So eloquently do 
these speak, that any human being would rather resign himself to the 
melancholy thought of utter annihilation after death, than admit the 
same in the case of a dear and beloved dead relative. 
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In as far as Moses is concerned, whether viewed as an inspired or as a 
purel rationalistic writer, he manifestly regards Jehovah as a thing that 
18, & Being, a Creator, and a First Cause, as well as a Ruler, and not as 
a Substantive Essence. This apart from interpolations and superposi- 
tions. If God the Creator stands apart from and above the natural 
laws—the created—it becomes a question, then, how far He may or may 
not be conciliated by prayer. Prayer is not without the pale of the 
natural laws. It is an instinct, an impulse common to man in his most 
savage or barbarous condition, and wherefore should the Creator have 
given such an instinct in vain, any more than the consciousness of 
existence, the idea of a future, or any other intellectual attribute or moral 
impulse or propensity? In our present profound ignorance upon such 
recondite subjects, it is more of a dogma to affirm the inefficiency of 
prayer, because the natural laws are inflexible, than it is to believe in its 
efficacy. The latter has the advantage of being a natural instinct, 
whereas the former is the mere deduction of a limited understanding, 
_ We are arguing here upon purely philosophical and rationalistic prin- 

ciples, without regard to teachings, revelations, or dispensations. 

Hence it is that we cannot further concede that a belief in the efficacy 
of prayer, and in the immortality of the soul, or in spiritual existence, 
necessarily implies subjection to any religious dogmas or priestly thral- 
doms that enslave or brutalise the mind, since such conceptions can be 
entertained without any such subjection whatsoever. 

So also in regard to predestination. It does not necessarily follow 
from a belief in the immortality of the soul, or spiritual existence, or in 
the efficacy of prayer, that either the laws of nature are perverted, or 
that good and evil, life and death, are decreed by fate. Man is un- 
doubtedly a free agent, subject to the natural laws, rewarded by obedience 
and punished by disobedience to those laws, but this does not, as far as is 
known, extend to spiritual existence, a belief in which, at all events, in 
no way implies the foreordaining of whatever comes to pass during life or 
after death. 

Weill exhibits a singularly limited comprehension of the natural laws 
when he argues that if men did their duty there would be no noxious or 
predatory animals. Some animals appear to have been created to prey 
upon others, to prevent too great a multiplicity on the part of certain 
species. Such is the relation of the carnivora to the herbivore, of the 
raptores to the granivorous birds. Swallows devour insects amid the 
most busy haunts of men and the most crowded centres of population, 
where man is or ought to be doing his duty. Such creations are in the 
order of nature. 

Weill’s work must, in conclusion, be simply looked upon as a very 
curious and remarkable attempt to show that the Mosaic law is the same 
as the law of nature and of reason, when disembarrassed of those Jewish 
interpolations, which he as a learned rabbi is undoubtedly well skilled in 
detecting and very ingenious in exposing, although as frequently inclined 
to be affirmative and dogmatic as philosophically argumentative. But on 
the question of the true extent and bearing of the natural laws them- 
selves, his knowledge and notions appear to be very limited, and in many 
important instances quite erroneous. 
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A VOCAL EXERCISE, 


IN TWO PARTS. 
By Francis JAcox. 


Part I 


CHARLOTTE Bron Tt, in the first-written, last-published, of her novels, 
tells us (per alium), “I always take voices into account in judging of 
character."* The shade of Aleée in one of Rousseau’s odes—meaning, 
of course, Jean-Baptiste, not Jean-Jacques—se met @ chanter en ces 
termes ; 

Des sociétés temporelles 

Le premier lien est la voix, 

Qu’en divers tons ’homme, a son choix, 
Modifie et fléchit pour elles ; 

Signes communs et naturels, 
_Ou les ames incorporelles 

Se tracent aux sens corporels.t 


That every student of human character is more or less studious of the 
human voice, might be illustrated in a series of folio volumes, indefinitely 
“to be continued” so long as the world wags, and the tongue. 

Observe, for example, the prominence given by Mr. Carlyle to these 
vocal characteristics. Friedrich Wilhelm’s voice he ‘“ guesses” to have 
been, even when not loud, of clangorous, quasi-metallic nature; ‘ and I 
learn expressly once, that it had a nasal quality in itt His Majesty 
2 through the nose; snuffled his speech, in an earnest ominously 
pencent manner. In angry moments, which were frequent, it must 

ve been—unpleasant to listen to.”§ Not that His Majesty pertained 
in any degree, a elective affinity or otherwise, to the peculiar people in 
Butler, who 


—by the sound and twang of nose, 
If all be right within disclose, 

Free from a crack, or flaw of sinning, 
As men try pipkins by the ringing. | 


But Friedrich Wilhelm was constitutionally a snuffler ; and, being so far 
from a constitutional monarch, what power on earth should let him? On 
the other hand, the Crown Prince, his son, had a voice ‘known to me as 
very fine,” says his biographer : ‘a voice of melodious clearness.”"f Or 
as it is expansively eulogised in the Proem,** a voice “ clear, melodious, 
and sonorous ; all tones are in it, from that of ingenuous inquiry, grace- 
ful sociality, light-flowing banter (rather prickly for most part), up to 
definite word of command, up to desolating cal. of rebuke and reproba- 








* The Professor, ch. i. ¢ Sur les Divinités poétiques. 
t Biisching: Beitriige, I. 568. 
§ Carlyle, Hist. of Friedrich IL, i. 417-8. || Hudibras, part i, c. iii. 
q{ Carlyle, ubi supra, IL. 54. . 


Id. Ibid., vol. i. p. 5. 
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tion :"’—a voice “ the clearest and most agreeable in conversation I ever 
heard,” says Dr. Moore,* of Zeluco renown. 

Mirabeau, again, lifting up his lion-voice at the tribune. “ Listen to 
the brool of that royal forest-voice; sorrowful, low; fast swelling to a 
roar!""+ Tall shaggy Marquis Saint-Huruge: “ bellowing” is the cha- 
racter of whose voice, like that of a Bull of Bashan ; “ voice which drowns 
all voices, which causes frequently the hearts of men to leap.”{ As for 
Danton, energy “rolls in the sound of his voice ‘ reverberating from the 
domes.’ ”§ Marat: “Since April, the bull-frog voice of him sounds 
again; hoarsest of earthly cries.” Saint-Just: “ A youth of slight 
stature, with mild mellow voice.” Robespierre, making his Eighth of 
Thermidor speech: “It is a voice bodeful of death or of life. Long. 
winded, unmelodious as the screech-owl’s,” &c.|| Then again we listen 
to President Sieyes, who, “in spite of his small voice,” makes “ eloquent 
though shrill reply."§] Sieyes, be it observed by the way, had learnt 
music at Saint-Sulpice, and according to M. Sainte-Beuve, had une voix 
charmante ; while another authority tells us that it was “ un peu faible 
' et voilée dans la conversation, mais douce et expressive dans le chant.”** 
Nor was Saint-Just the only one of the extreme Terrorists who rejoiced 
in a melodious voice. Couthon’s voice, says Alison, “ was soft and melo- 
dious; it was like the low ringing of a silver bell.”++ And while we are 
among the French Revolutionists, let us not forget Vergniaud’s “ deep 
musical tones,” tt or what Lamartine attributes to Madame Roland, “a 
tone of voice which borrowed its vibrations from the deepest fibres of her 
heart, and which was deeply modulated to its finest movements (a pre- 
cious gift, for the tone of the voice, which is the channel of emotion in a 
woman, is the medium of persuasion in the orator, and by both these 
titles nature owed her the charm of voice, and had bestowed it on her 
freely).”§§ Her husband, in this, as in so many other particulars, 
physical and intellectual alike, was signally her inferior, for Roland's 
accents were harsh and inharmonious. It is in a description of him, in- 
deed, that a lady-friend of Madame’s writes this sentence: “ The charm 
of the voice is a gift very rare, and most powerful over the senses; nor 
does it merely depend on the quality of the sound, but equally upon that 
delicate sensibility which varies the expression by modifying the accent.” 
The lady-friend thus wrote in a letter of introduction, of which M. 
Roland was the bearer,—to his wife that was to be, at present Mademoi- 
selle Philppon only. The elderly suitor seems to have found his un- 
musical organ no obstacle to success in wooing,—and doubtless the lady’s 
dulcet pipe hastened her being won ; for we will hope that old Roland 
had an ear, being denied a voice. 





* View of Society and Manners (1779), IT. 246. 
Carlyle, Hist. of the French Revolution, book. v. ch. ii. 
Id. Ibid., book vi. ch. v. 
Id. Ibid., part ii. book i. ch. ii. 
| Id. Ibid., book vi. ch. iv., part iii. book i. ch. vii., book vi. ch. vi. 
§ Id. Ibid., part ii. book i. ch. x. 
** Notice de M. Fortoul. 


tt Hist. of Europe, vol. iii. ch. xv. § xiii. 


tt Lamartine, Girondins, VI. 15. §§ Id. Ibid., 1. viii. ch. ii. 
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And what a charm there is, in a veritably charming voice, be its 
owner a soul feminine or masculine! We are told by one who ought to 
know (for is he not nominally the head of the Satanic School ?) that 


The Devil hath not in all his quiver’s choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice.* 


There are, says Sir Bulwer Lytton, key-notes in the thrilling human 
voice, simply uttered, which can haunt the heart, rouse the passions, lull 
rampant multitudes, shake into dust the thrones of guarded kings, and 
effect more wonders than ever have been wrought by the most artful 
chorus or the deftest quill.t If, as old Burton reminds us, it was Jason’s 
honeyed accents as much as his manly form that fascinated Medea,— 
delectabatur enim Animus simul forma dulcibusque verbis,t—so “ it 
was Cleopatra’s sweet voice and pleasant speech which inveigled Antony, 
above the rest of her enticements.”§ Tennyson is not unmindful of that, 
in his presentment of her who died a Queen, “showing the aspick’s 
bite :”” 
Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 
Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 
From tone to tone, and glided thro’ all change 
Of liveliest utterance. || 


Cleopatra’s voice has been compared to an instrument of many strings. 
There is a voice in some women, as Mr. Bruce] remarks (in pes Bn to 
this very enchantress), which, by some not easily explicable sympathy 
between it and those who listen to it, will effect almost anything. To 
such a voice he attributes no small part of the “strange fascinations” 
exercised by Madame Roland. So fared it with Geraint, in the laureate’s 
Idyll, when the sweet voice of Enid moved him, 


And made him like a man abroad at morn 

When first the liquid note beloved of men 

Comes flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemmed with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend, 

Or it may be the labour of his bands, 

To think or say, “ there is the nightingale ;” 

So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 

“‘ Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me.”** 


Well may the French moralist declare that l’harmonie la plus douce est 
le son de la voix de celle que l'on aime.t+ Reverse the gender of sub- 
ject and object respectively, and still the maxim will hold good. “ Is’t 
not a sweet voice? What can you liken to it?’ asks enamoured Floribel 
of her mother, as they talk together of the bridegroom, and count the 
hours since the last mellow echo of his voice lent the air music. What 


can Lenora liken it to? Well, she'll do her best, to please her child. So 
suppose you say 





* Byron. What Will He Do with It? vol. i. part iii. 

ft Apollonius, Argonaut. I. 3. § Anatomy of Melancholy, III. 2, § iv. 

| A Dream of Fair Women. 4 See his Classical and Historical Portraits. 
** Idylls of the King: Enid. tt La Bruyére, Caracttres, ch. iii. 











Flor. How dull you are; 


There’s nought beneath the thunder-clouds so grand ; 
The wood-birds and the waterfalls but mock him.* 


Rousseau commemorates, in Madame de Warens, “ cette voix argentée 
de la jeunesse, qui fit toujours sur moi tant d’impression, qu’encore 
aujourd’-hui je ne puis entendre sans émotion le son d'une jolie voix de 
fille.”’+ If we may believe the father of Olympia Morata,t the wheel of 
Ixion at the sound of a sweet voice stands still, and Cerberus himself 
abates his triple growl. And no marvel, if that voice express pure 
womanhood’s bettermost self, —the notes 


Of her sweet spirit’s music,—the unearthly sound 
Of that beloved voice, less heard than felt, 

That wins the wayward heart to peace, and lulls 
The inmost nature to that blissful sleep 


Which is awake to heaven, and brings no dream, 
But foretaste of the best reality.§ 


The elder Coleridge has a passage of stirring eloquence on this topic, in 
the pathetic narrative essay he once wrote on Maria Schéning, the 
Niiremberg wire-drawer’s ill-fated child. Her voice, he says, which was 
naturally at once sweet and subtle, came from her, like the fine flute- 
tones of a masterly performer, which still floating at some uncertain dis- 
tance, seem to be created by the player, rather than to = from the 
instrument. “ If you had fistened to it in one of those brief sabbaths of 
the soul, when the activity and discursiveness of the thoughts are sus- 
pended, and the mind quietly eddies round, instead of flowing onward— 
(as at late evening in the spring I have seen a bat wheel in silent circles 
round and round a fruit-tree in full blossom, in the midst of which, as 
within a close tent of the purest white, an unseen nightingale was piping 
its sweetest notes)—in such a mood you might have half-fancied, half- 
felt, that her voice had a separate being of its own—that it was a living 
something, the mode of existence of which was for the ear only.’’|| 

Lamartine’s florid portrayal of Charlotte Corday, in all her physical 
charms, ends with this vocal tribute. ‘The tone of her voice—that 
living echo which bespeaks the whole soul in a vibration of the air—left 
a deep and tender impression in the ear of those whom she addressed; 
and they pa still of that tone, ten years after they had heard it, as of 
strange and unforgotten music ineffaceably imprinted on the memory.”4] 
These long-ago listeners would also tell you, that there were in this 
*seale of the soul” notes so deep and sonorous, that to hear was even 
more than to see her, and that Charlotte’s voice formed an essential part 
of the beauty that fixed your gaze. 

Of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck we are told that uo ear could listen to her 
voice without being riveted by its clear, melodious, and flexible tones, 





* T. L. Beddoes: The Bride’s Tragedy, Act ILL. Sc. 2. 
Les Confessions, I* partie, 1. v. 
See Decade of Italian Women, II. 85. 
Hartley Coleridge. 
8. T. Coleridge, The Friend, 4th ed., vol. ii. pp. 202-3. 
Histoire des Girondins, 1. xliv. § iii. 
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ever varying with her subject—sometimes it was deepest pathos, some- 
times merriment itself.* 

It is a noticeable fact, that the late Mr. Irving, in his defence of “ the 
Tongues,” insisted with no slight emphasis on the peculiar charm attri- 
buted by him, at least, to the organic quality of these strange voices. It 
was a charm he thought no simple mind could resist—a charm upon 
which he seems indeed to have partly relied for the conviction and con- 
version of gainsayers. ‘ There is a power in the voice to thrill the heart 
and overawe the spirit after a manner which I have never felt. There is 
a march, and a majesty, and a sustained grandeur in the voice, especially 
of those who prophesy, which I have never heard even a resemblance to, 
except now and then in the sublimest and most impassioned moods of 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neill. It is a mere abandonment of all truth 
to call it screaming or crying; it is the most majestic and divine utter- 
ance which I have ever h some parts of which I never heard equalled, 
and no part of it surpassed, by the finest execution of genius and of art 
exhibited at the oratorios in the Concerts of Ancient Music.”+ One can 
fancy there were those living, even then, liegemen of the Kirk, and 
throughly leayened with its old leaven, to whom not the least damnatory 
item in this confession of faith would be, the evidence of familiarity not 
only with oratorios, but with the accents even of Mistress Siddons and 
Miss O'Neill. 

When Captain Walton, in Mrs. Shelley’s wild fiction of the Modern 
Prometheus, tries to analyse, for his own satisfaction, the fascination 
exerted upon him by his stranger-guest,—to discover what quality it is 
which elevates the latter so immeasurably above any other person he ever 
knew,—the result includes, not merely an intuitive discernment; not 
merely a quick but never-failing power of judgment; not merely a pene- 
tration into the causes of things, unequalled for clearness and precision ; 
but “a facility of expression, and a voice whose varied intonations are 
soul-subduing music.”{ So with the mystic Unknown in Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s psychological romance: ‘ There is a tone in that man’s voice,” 
says his enemy the libertine Prince, “that I never can mistake; 80 
clear, so commanding, when I hear it I almost fancy there is such a 
thing as conscience.”§ When Lamartine has freighted a vessel at Mar- 
seilles, to bear him to the East, he feels himself safe in the captain’s hands 
as soon as he has heard that worthy speak. ‘The captain is an excel- 
lent man. His physiognomy pleases me. His voice has that grave and 
sincere accent which denotes firm integrity and a pure conscience.” || Simi- 
lar enough is Rousseau’s description of his prepossession, on facial and 
vocal grounds, towards M. de Gauffrecourt. Jean-Jacques had never 
seen a physiognomy that took him more at first sight (and he hated fresh 
faces, we know): “ Son ton, son accent, accompagnaient parfaitement 
sa physiognomie. Le son de sa voix était net, plein, bien timbré, une 
belle voix de basse . . . qui remplissait |’oreille et sonnait au coeur.” 
In the Emile, and elsewhere, Jean-Jacques approves himself a discern- 





* Cf. Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck, vol. ii. pp. 177, 178, 233. 

+ See Notes to Hanna’s Life of Chalmers, vol. ii. ch. xiv. ed. 1854. 

t Frankenstein, Letter 1V. § Zanoni, book iii. ch, vi. 
|| Travels in the East (1832). 

§ Rousseau, Les Confessions, I'* partie, 1. v. 
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ing critic of sweet voices. As indeed what man of culture and sensi- 
bility ie not P Not that many go scientifically to work, like the philoso- 
phical observer whose Notes are preserved in “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
and who interprets dispositions from the modulations of the voice. This 
observer had noticed—possibly from his seat on a hobby-horse of his— 
that, in ordinary discourse, words were spoken in perfect (musical) notes ; 
that some of the company used eighths, some fifths, some thirds; and 
that the most pleasing speaker used words which, as to their tone, con- 
sisted most of concords, &c. ‘The same person was the most affable, 
pleasant, and best-natured in the company.’”’ Hence our observer deduces 
certain inferences—not perhaps on the best inductive method. From 
this difference of music in speech, he thinks he may conjecture that of 
tempers. ‘‘ C’ Fa ut may show me to be of an ordinary capacity, though 
good disposition. G Sol re ut, to be peevish and effeminate. Flats, a 
manly or melancholic sadness. He who hath a voice which will in some 
measure agree with all cliffs, to be of good parts, and fit for variety of 
employments, yet somewhat of an inconstant nature.”* These crotchets 
preceded by full ten years Addison’s pleasant expansion of the idea, in 
two numbers of the Zatler. But without any such crotchets, or specu- 
lative theories of any kind, practical observers of the voice as a test of 
character, or if not that, at least as a note-worthy thing in itself, with an 
influence of subtle sway over the feelings, whether to endear or to repel, 
to excite sympathies or antipathies, confidence or mistrust, pleasure or 
discontent,—abound, as we have seen. We were illustrating this from 
the writings, for one example, of Mr. Carlyle, when the French Revolu- 
tion hurried us away. One or two more instances from this author may, 
however, be here cited, before selecting some from others of his craft. 
Thus in his portrait of John Sterling’s mother: “ Her voice too; with 
its something of soft querulousness, easily adapting itself to a light thin- 
flowing style of mirth on occasion, was characteristic: she had retained 
her Ulster intonations, and was withal somewhat copious of speech.” Or 
in that of John Sterling’s wife: “ I remember her melodious rich plain- 
tive tone of voice.” Or in that of John Sterling himself: “ In the voice, 
which was of good tenor sort, rapid and strikingly distinet, powerful too, 
and except in some of the baadhecontih harmonious, there was a clear 
ringing metallic tone,—which I often thought was wonderfully physiog- 
nomic.”’+ The description of Coleridge’s utterance, as the seer of High- 
gate Hill we shall come to by and by. 
If only to variegate the style of evidence, glance we next at Mr. 
Pepys. Two curt specimens from his Diary may suffice to exemplify his 
exacting tastes. ‘I made my brother, in his cassocke, to say his grace 
this day, but I like his voice so ill, that I begin to be sorry he hath taken 
orders.” { Again,—turning from reverend and dysphonic Brother John 
to my wife’s new maid: ‘“ My wife come home, and hath brought her 
new girle I have helped her to . . . She is wretched poor, and but ordi- 
nary favoured [tant mieux, mon Samuel, thought Mistress Pepys | 
and, which is more, her voice, for want of use, is so furred, that it do not 
at present please me’’§—the diarist being, in fact, just a little hard to 
please, in hike cases of throat complaint. 





* Philosophical Transactions and Collections, a.p. 1700. 
t Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, ed. 1857, pp. 200, 383, 395. 
=~ Diary of Samuel Pepys, 7 Oct., 1666. § Ibid., Oct. 12. 
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Shakspeare indicates his own nicety of ear to the nuances of inflection, 
by the readiness he ascribes to one and another of his characters in re- 
ising a person by the voice. Tybalt has this faculty morbidly de- 
et. That fiery Capulet overhears a masked talker at the ball, and 
forthwith protests in his wrath, 


This, by his voice, should be a Montague ;— 
Fetch me my rapier, boy,* ial 


that the unoffending guest may be done to death then and there. Juliet 
hears and sees that guest for the first time that same night: but how 

t the masquer’s few love-laden words? When he draws near her 
balcony in the dark, and would fain renew the sweet encounter, what need 
to tell her who the stranger is ? 


Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the sound; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague Pt 


When Portia and Nerissa make their way back to Belmont by night, no 
sooner does Lorenzo catch the lady’s tone than he exclaims, 


That is the voice, 
Or I am much deceived, of Portia. 
Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 


By the bad voice. t 
When Belarius, after long years, comes across Cloten once again, ‘‘ Long 
is it since I saw him,” says the veteran to his young mountaineers, but, 
even to those old ears, the unwelcome visitor’s voice bewrayeth him at 
once : 





The snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking, were as his: I am absolute 
*Twas very Cloten.§ | 


Mark the significant details of vocal evidence upon which the old man 
relies, for proof absolute : not merely the way of speaking, but a certain 
characteristic “ burst” in speaking, fractious, fussy, and overbearing: not 
merely the general tone of the voice, but the “snatches” in it, betokening 
the arrogant, flatulent, hiccoughing insolence of that blustering railer. 

A fine example of the big manly voice, well organised in its inflections, 
occurs in Cleopatra’s eulogy of her dead Antony : 


——His voice was propertied 
As all the tunéd spheres, and that to friends ; 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. || 


Another, to the purpose, occurs in the exclamation of Cominius on hear- 

ing Caius Marcius speak—till thus speaking, unrecognised by the 

general, for the enemy have disfigured and defeatured his outward man : 
The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabor 


More than I know the sound of Marcius’ tongue 
From every meaner man’s.4] 





* Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Se. 5. + Ibid., Act IT. Se. 2. 
t Merchant of Venice, Act V. Sc. 1. § Cymbeline, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
|} Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. Sc. 2. G Coriolanus, Act I. Sc. 6. 
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Other Shakspearean allusions to voices in their variety are that by Jaques 
to lean and — old age, whose once “big manly voice, turning 
again toward childish treble, pipes and whistles in his sound;”* and that 
by Romeo to the silver-sweetness of lovers’ tongues by night ; and that 
by Queen Margaret to that “ crook-back prodigy, Dicky” of Glo’ster, 
“with his grumbling voice.”t Or again, that by Slender to Mistress 
Anne Page, who “has brown hair, and speaks small like a woman.” { 
Or Cleopatra’s uneasiness, when told that her rival Octavia is not, as 
she hopefully suggests, “ shrill-tongued,”’ but on the contrary, “ low- 
voiced,”§ an excellent thing in woman. 

How excellent a thing, poets, philosophers, novelists, essayists of all 
sorts, have told us again and again. Harmoniously expressive are Ben 
Jonson’s verses : 


The yoice so sweet, the words so fair, 

As some soft chime had stroked the air; 
And though the sound had parted thence, 
Still left an echo in the sense.|| 


In his ninetieth year, no less, did Etienne Pasquier, Chancellor of France, 
indite a copy of verses in compliment to a young damoiselle, whom he 
thus thanked for visiting, and by her soft voice rejuvenating, so old a 
man : 

Oui, tu m’as fait au doux son de ta voix 

Dans mes vieux ans retrouver ma jeunesse.4] 


Mackenzie takes care to give Miss Walton a voice “ inexpressibly soft,” 
as becomes the mistress of the Man of Feeling; so soft, that it was, 
“according to that incomparable simile of Otway’s, 


——like the shepherd’s pipe —_ the mountains, 
When all his little flock’s at feed before him. 


The effect it had upon Harley, himself used to paint ridiculously enough; 
and ascribed it to powers, which few believed, and nobody cared for.”** 
Can a greater contrast among novel-writers to Henry Mackenzie be 
named than the caustic author of “ Headlong Hall” ? He too, however, is 
equally careful about this part of his heroine’s equipment : ‘ Her voice 
had that full soft volume of melody which gives to common speech the 
fascination of music.”t{ Just so deals Mr. Thackeray with Laura Bell. 
“Her voice was so low and sweet, that to hear it was like listening to 
sweet music.”"{{ Sir Walter Scott allows Queen Caroline to smile a little, 
at first, at the first sound of Jeanie Deans’s broad northern accent : 
*“‘ But Jeanie had a voice low and sweetly toned, an admirable thing in 
woman, and eke besought ‘ her Leddyship to have pity on a puir mis- 
guided young creature,’ in tones so affecting, that, like the notes of some 





* As You Like It, Act II. Sc. 7. 

+ Third Part of King Henry VI., Act 1. Se. 4. 

} Merry Wives of Windsor, I. 1. § Antony and Cleopatra, III. 3. 

i Underwoods: Eupheme, IV. 

§ Léon Feugére: Caractéres et Portraits, I. 319. 

** The Man of Feeling, ch. xiii. tt Crotchet Castle, ch. xv. 
tt Pendennis, ch. xxi. 
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of her native songs, provincial vulgarity was lost in pathos.”* Or shall 
we cite the maiden in Rogers’s poem, . 
——how sweet her accents cre! 
Oh when she turns and speaks, her voice is far, 
Far above singing !} 
Or Byron’s Haidee, “ with an Ionian accent, low and sweet.” Or Mr, 
Alexander Smith’s Violet, with eyes to match her name, for “she has 


dark violet eyes, a voice as soft as moonlight.”§ Or the iaureate’s Jsabel, 
who has 





an accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 

Of subtle-pacéd counsel in distress, 

Right to the heart and brain, though undescried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness. || 


Or Queen Mary’s “dear voice, so low and sweet, like breathings of a 
fawn,” in Professor Aytoun’s ‘‘ Bothwell”—not forgetting the stanza, 


I never thought that woman’s voice 
Could thrill my being so, 

As when she thanked me for my zeal 
In accents soft and low.§] 


When Jppolito, in one of Leigh Hunt’s Italian novelets, first heard from 
Dianora’s lips “the sweetest voice in the world, low indeed, almost to a 
whisper, but audible to him,” “he thought it trembled; and he trembled 
also. It seemed to thrill within his spirit, in the same manner that the 
organ thrills through the body."** Mrs. Browning will ply us with 
illustrations enow and to spare. Witness the versicle, 


And her voice, it murmurs lowly, 
As a silver stream may run, . 
Which yet feels, you feel, the sun ;— 


or the query & propos of ‘sounds sweet as Hellas spake in youth,” 


What music certes can you find 
As soft as voices that are kind ?— 


or the Lady Geraldine who could so deftly bind her loves “ with her 
silver-corded speeches ;” or again, that Onora, in the fearful Lay of the 
Brown Rosary, whose 
speaking is so interwound 
Of the dim and the sweet, ’tis a twilight of sound 

And floats through the chamber.t{ 


The next we hear is in homelier strain,—Awrora Leigh’s portrait of a 
lady visitor, who 


— had the low voice of your English dames, 
Unused, it seems, to need rise half a note 
To catch attention.ff 








* The Heart of Mid-Lothian, vol. ii.ch. xxi. _ + Human Life. 
t Don Juan, c. ii. § A Life Drama, Sc. vii. || Tennyson, Isabel. 
§ Bothwell, pp. 33, 49. ** The Florentine Lovers. 


tt See vol. ii. of Mrs. Browning’s Poems: A Portrait, The Island, Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship, &c. tt Aurora Leigh, p. 101. 
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In short, Mrs. Browning is as pronounced a student of phonetics as any 

t we could name. Would the reader have further proof of it? There 
are her “ lovely London ladies,’ in the ancient hall of Wycombe, who 
tread the floor with gliding feet, 


And their voices, low with fashion, not with feeling, softly freighted, 
All the air about the windows, with elastic laughters sweet. 


There is the noble hostess, whose “silver speaking, gravely cadenced,” 
“made a music without bars.’”’ Or there is, in ‘ Confessions,” that 
“lifted voice, like a trumpet that takes the low note of a viol that 
trembles, and triumphing breaks on the air with it solemn and clear.” 
But other voice-critics remain to be noticed. 

Mr. Disraeli for one. Vivian Grey, at the outset of his course, relies 
not a little on this pregnant fact: “I can perform right skilfully upon 
the most splendid of musical instruments—the human voice.”* Meta- 
physical Madame Carolina, toward the close of that story, is discursive 
on the resemblance of the human voice to the soul, in so far as the latter 
is an essence, one and indivisible,”—“ since few will deny, though there 
are some materialists who deny everything, that the human voice is both 
impalpable, and audible only in one place at the same time. Hence, I 
ask, is it illogical to infer its indivisibility? The soul and the voice, 
then, are similar in two great attributes; there is a secret harmony in 
their spiritual construction. In the early ages of mankind a beautiful 
tradition was afloat, that the soul and the voice were one and the same.”f 
Already, in this immature romance, had the author given us prefiguration 
of Edthen speculations and Asian mysteries. But another voice alto- 
gether breaks in upon us, Henrietta Temple's. ‘It was a rare voice ; 
so that in speaking, and in the most ordinary conversation, though there 
was no one whose utterance was more natural and less unstudied [sic], it 
forcibly affected you. She could not give you a greeting, bid you an 
adieu, or make a routine remark, without impressing you with her power 
and sweetness. It sounded like a bell, sweet and clear and thrilling ; it 
was astonishing what influence a little word uttered by this woman, 
without thought, would have upon those she addressed. Of such fine 
clay is man made.”t Which concluding reflection flatters the —— 
cency of listeners—as indeed ‘tis only right they should have their 
turn. 

Another example to the purpose is Lucretia Colonna in “ Coningsby,” 
in the tones of whose “low rich voice” there was a something which 
‘acted singularly on the nervous system. It was the voice of the ser- 
pent,”§ as indeed, there was an undulating movement in Lucretia, we 
are further told, which irresistibly reminded those whom she approached 
of that mysterious animal. 

One other instance from the same author; and this time it shall be 
my Lord Montacute, of the New Crusade. His voice, “though some- 
what low, was of that organ which at once arrests attention: a voice 
that comes alike from the brain and from the heart, and seems made 
to convey both profound thought and deep emotion.” And then Mr. 





* Vivian Grey, book i. ch. ix. t Ibid., book vii. ch. vi. 
} Henrietta Temple, book i. ch. xiii. § Coningsby, book v. ch. vi. 
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Disraeli goes on to affirm, that there is no index of character so sure as 

the voice. There are tones, he remarks, “tones brilliant and gushing, 

which impart a quick and pathetic sensibility ; there are others that, deep 

and yet calm, seem the just interpreters of a serene and exalted intellect. 

But the rarest and the most precious of all voices is that which combines 

ion and repose; and whose rich and restrained tones exercise, 

on the human frame a stronger spell than even the fascination 

of the eye, or that bewitching influence of the hand, which is the privi- 
lege of "—the reader can guess whom—*“ the higher races of Asia.’’* 

Sir Edward B. Lytton is another discerner of spirits by the same 

stem of vivd voce examination. There is his Judge Brandon, charging 

jury “with that silver ringing voice which . . . carries with it in 
high stations so majestic and candid a tone of persuasion.”"+ Devereux 
discourses on a point he has noted in others, and thinks particularly 
noticeable in himself, viz. that few who mix very largely with men, and 
with the courtier’s or the citizen’s design, ever retain the key and tone 
of their original voice. The voice of a young man, he remarks, is as 
yet modulated by passion, and expresses the passion of the moment; 
that of the matured pupil of art expresses rather the customary occupa- 
tion of his life: “whether he aims at persuading, convincing, or com- 
manding others, his voice irrevocably settles into the key he ordinarily 
employs ; and as persuasion is the means men chiefly employ in their 
commerce with each other, especially in the regions of a court, so a tone 
of artificial blandness and schdeed insinuation is chiefly that in which 
the accents of worldly men are clothed ; the artificial intonation, long 
continued, grows into nature, and the very pith and basis of the original 
sound fritter themselves away.” { This Devereux disquisition is less like 
caviare to the general than the Disraelitish one, recently quoted, which 
so transcendentally identifies voice and soul. 

Again ; in one of Sir Edward’s historical fictions we-have this descrip- 
tion of an incipient heroine in humble life: ‘“ Her voice, though low, 
clear, well-tuned, and impressive, forcibly arrested the attention of 
Neville ; for at that day [when Henry the Sixth was king, or at least 
while Warwick was king-maker], even more than this (sufficiently ap- 
parent as it now is), there was a marked distinction in the intonation, the 
accent, the modulation of voice, between the better bred and better 
educated, and the inferior classes.”§ Arthur Beaufort, in “ Night and 
Morning,” has “ that silver-ringing tone, and charming smile, which are 
to the happy spring of man what its music and its sunshine are to the 
spring of earth.”|| In “ Zanoni” “ screeches the shrill voice of Robes- 
pierre,” and Citizen Couthon salutes us “with the most caressing, silver, 
flute-like voice.” 

The anomaly of such a “ Hercules in crime’’ as this palsied Couthon, 
possessing so fascinating a voice, as well as so angelic a smile, is nothing 
too singular in history or fiction. Sir Walter endows one of his deepest 
dyed scoundrels with a like gift: ‘‘ Rashleigh Osbaldistone was possessed 





* Tancred, or the New Crusade, book ii. ch. i. . 
I Paul Clifford, ch. xxxv. t Devereux, book vi. ch. iii. 
Last of the Barons, book i. ch. ii. 
Night and Morning, book iii. ch. viii. 
Zanoni, book vii. ch. i. and xi. 
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of a voice the most soft, mellow, and rich in its tones that I ever heard, 
and was at no loss for language of every sort suited to so fine an organ.”* 
For not only can one smile, and smile, and be a villain,—smiie, and 
murder while he smiles,—but can tune his native note to the sweet bird’s 
throat, without prejudice to the villany concomitant and co-existing. 

As the ing sentence of this mingle-mangle affirms, Currer Bell is 
another diligent notary of characteristic voices. Mrs. Crimsworth’s 
“voice (I always take voices into the account in judging of character) 
was lively—it indicated, I thought, good animal spirits.” Her husband’s 
“voice, I noticed, had an abrupt accent, probably habitual to him; he 
spoke also with a guttural northern accent, which sounded harsh m my 
ears, accustomed to the silvery utterance of the South.”’ Of course, “ the 

and polished accent, the low yet sweet and rather full voice” of 
ances Evans, that spirituelle little Helvetian, “‘ produced their effect 
immediately.”+ So in “Shirley.” Mr. Helstone’s is “a rather remark- 
able voice, nasal in tone, abrupt in utterance,”—though when he breaks 
in upon the three curates at their symposium, his voice is “no longer 
nasal, but deep, more than deep, a voice made purposely hollow and 
cavernous.” Just the voice to ruffle gentle Mrs. Pryor, who “ had the 
clearest voice imaginable: infinitely softer and more tunable than could 
reasonably have been expected from forty years.” “This voice Caroline 
liked; it atoned for the formal, if correct, accent and language. ... . . 
But Mr. Helstone’s hard gaze and rasping voice discomfited the lady.” 
Or, again, hear what Mr. Yorke tells the elder Moore: “ What grand 
voices you and Louis have! When Louis sings—tones off like a soft, 
deep bell, I’ve felt myself tremble again.” Or this description of Martin 
Yorke: “The boy had naturally a low, plaintive voice, which, in his 
‘dour moods,’ rose scarcely above a lady’s whisper: the more inflexibly 
stubborn the humour, the softer, the sadder the tone.”{ Mrs. Gaskell, 
we may add, records§ the strong impression which was made on both 
sisters, Charlotte and Anne Bronté, on their visit to London, by the 
“softness and varied intonation” of the voices of those with whom they 
conversed there, in contrast with the gutturals and burrs of home. 

Another and still more notable observer of vocal characteristics is Mr. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The young pastor’s voice, in “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” as he addresses Hester Prynne from the balcony,—knowing his 
sin, and hers, but hiding both—is “tremulously sweet, rich, deep, and 
broken. The feeling that it so evidently manifested, rather than the 
direct purport of the words, caused it to vibrate within all hearts, and 
brought the listeners into one accord of sympathy. Even the poor baby 
at Hester's bosom was affected by the same influence ; for it directed its 
hitherto vacant gaze towards Mr. Dimmesdale, and held up its little arms, 
with a half-pleased, half-plaintive murmur.”|| Tiis is near the commence- 
ment of the tale. As it nears its dreary ending, we have Hester listen- 
ing outside the crowded meeting-house, to the “ indistinct, but varied, 
murmur and flow of the minister’s very peculiar voice. 

“ This vocal organ was in itself a rich endowment; insomuch that a 





* Rob Roy, vol. i. ch. vi. + The Professor, ch. i. and xxiv. 
t Shirley, ed. 1857, pp. 6, 7, 162, 436, 483. 
§ Life of Charlotte Bronte, vol. ii. ch. ii. || The Scarlet Letter, § iv. 
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listener, comprehending nothing of the language in which the preacher 
spoke, might still have been swayed to and fro by the mere tone and 
cadence. Like all other music, it breathed passion and pathos, and 
emotions high or tender, in a tongue native to the human heart, wherever 
educated. Mauffled as the sound was by its passage through the church- 
walls, Hester Prynne listened with such intenseness, and sympathised so 
intimately, that the sermon had throughout a meaning for her, entirely 
apart from its indistinguishable words. Now she caught the low under 
tone, as of the wind sinking down to repose itself; then ascended with 
it, as it rose through progressive gradations of sweetness and power, until 
its volume seemed to envelop her with an atmosphere of awe and solemn 
grandeur. And yet, majestic as the voice sometimes became, there was 
for ever in it an essential character of plaintiveness. A loud or low ex- 
pression of anguish—the whisper, or the shriek, as it might be conceived, 
of suffering humanity, that touched a sensibility in every bosom. At 
times this deep strain of pathos was all that could be ‘wax | and scarcel 
heard, sighing amid a desolate silence.” But even, we are further told, 
when the minister’s voice grew high and commanding,—when it gushed 
irrepressibly upward,—when it assumed its utmost breadth and power, so 
overfilling the church as to burst its way through the solid walls, and 
diffuse itself in the open air,—still, if the auditor listened intently, and 
for the purpose, he could detect the same cry of pain. ‘“ What was it? 
The complaint of a human heart, sorrow-laden, perchance guilty, telling 
its secret, whether of guilt or sorrow, to the great heart of mankind; be- 
seeching its sympathy or forgiveness,—at every moment,—in each accent, 
—and never in vain! It was this profound and continual under tone that 
gave the clergyman his most appropriate power.”* When, at the very 
last, the fallen pastor stands out at mid-day, and puts in his plea of guilty 
at the bar of Eternal Justice, he harangues the people “ with a voice that 
rose over them, high, solemn, and majestic,—yet had always a tremor 
through it, and sometimes a shriek, struggling up out of a fathomless 
depth of remorse and woe.”’+ 

In a later romance of the same psychological artist’s, we read: “ What 
an instrument is the human voice! How wonderfully responsive to every 
emotion of the human soul! In Hephzibah’s tone, at that moment, 
there was a certain rich depth and moisture, as if the words, common- 
place as they were, had been steeped in the warmth of her heart.” And 
anon: “ Fewer words than before, but with the same mysterious music 
in them! Mellow, melancholy, yet not mournful, the tone seemed to 
gush out of the deep well of Hephzibah’s heart, all steeped in its pro- 
foundest emotion. There was a tremor in it, too, that—as all strong 
feeling is electric—partly communicated itself to Phaebe.”{ And when 
the same reduced old gentlewoman, enraptured at having her imbecile 
old brother at home again, so vehemently repudiates any design of 
speaking angrily to him, “her tone, as she uttered the exclamation, had 
a plaintive and really exquisite melody thrilling through it, yet without 
subduing a certain something which an obtuse auditor might still have 
mistaken for asperity. It was as if some transcendent musician should 





* The Scarlet Letter, § xxii. { Ibid., § xxiii. 
t The House of the Seven Gables, ch. vi. 
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draw a soul-thrilling sweetness out of a cracked instrument, which makes 
its physical imperfection heard in the midst of ethereal harmony—so deep 
was the sensibility that found an organ in Hephzibah’s yoice.”’* | 

Contrast therewith her cousin Pyncheon’s deep voice—“ a voice which 
had it come from the throat of an uncultivated man, would have been 
gruff, but by dint of careful training, was now sufficiently agreeable,”t 
though most essentially of the world, worldly. 

But we have not done yet with the voice of poor Hephzibah, antiquated 
and angular old maiden. We subsequently read that, naturally harsh, it 
had, in the course of her sorrowful life-time, contracted a kind of croak, 
which, when it once gets into the human throat, is as ineradicable as sin. 
And this suggests the remark, that, in both sexes, occasionally, this life- 
long croak, accompanying each word of joy or sorrow, is one of the 
symptoms of a settled melancholy ; and that wherever it occurs, the 
whole history of misfortune is conveyed in its slightest accent. ‘“ The 
effect is as if the voice had been dyed black ; or—if we must use a more 
moderate simile—this miserable croak, running through all the variations 
of the voice, is like a black silken thread, on which the crystal beads of 
speech are strung, and whence they take their hue. Such voices have 
put on mourning for dead hopes; and they ought to die and be buried 
along with them.’’} 

Happily the two old people have a younger soul and body in the 
seven-gabled house with them; and her, Phade’s, voice ‘‘ had always a 
pretty music in it, and could either enliven Clifford by its sparkle and 
gaiety of tone, or soothe him by a continued flow of pebbly and brook- 

e yt Her blithe accents, uttered, like those of Keats’s night- 
ingale, “in full-throated ease,” alone sufficed to make sunshine in that 
shady place. 

Zenobia, again, in the Blithedale Romance, has a “ fine, frank, mellow 
voice.” Hollingsworth addresses her in ‘‘ those deep tones of his which 
seemed to come out of a chest as capacious as a barrel.” And anon we 
overhear ‘‘a low pleasant murmur, ascending from the room below,” 
which we ascertain to be “‘ Priscilla’s voice, babbling like a little brook 
to Hollingsworth.”|| Mr. Hawthorne, with his evident susceptibilities of 
taste and feeling, as regards all vocal influences, deserves to come of 
another people than one which, by the verdict of a distinguished fellow- 
townsman of his, who “ grieves to say it,”’ is deficient in agreeable voices. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes complains of the common run among his 
people, of voices at once thin and strenuous,—acidulous enough to pro- 

uce effervescence with alkalis, and stridulous enough to sing duets with 
the katydids. “I think our conversational soprano,” says the Doctor, 
‘would not be among the allurements the old Enemy would put in re- 
quisition, were he getting up a new temptation of St. Anthony.” Sharp 
business habits, as he observes, a lean soil, independence, enterprise, and 
east winds, are not the best things for the laryux. Not but that “ you 
hear noble voicesamong us—I have known families famous for them,” — 
but, he goes on to say, ask the first person you meet a question, and ten 





* The House of the Seven Gables, ch. vii. t Ibid., ch. viii. 
Ibid., ch. ix. § Ibid., ch. x. 
The Blithedale Romance, passim, 
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to one there is a hard, sharp, metallic, matter-of-business clink in the 
accents of the answer, that produces the effect of one of those bells which 
small tradespeople connect with their shop-doors, and which spring upon 
your ear with such vivacity, as you enter, that your first impulse is to 
retire at once from the a. Such a shop-bell, for example, as that 
in our old friend Hephzibah’s “store,”—whose ugly and spiteful little 
din at once set every nerve of her body in responsive and tumultuous 
vibration, when her first customer was at the door. 

Is the reader fairly satiated with our notes from the novelists? Very 
like, very like. Yet how easy to multiply the notes, and the novelists 
too! Indeed, what good novelist but would supply notes on the subject, 
an we needed any more ?_ Be it Richardson and Fielding, in one century, 
or Dickens and Thackeray in another, you are sure to find vocables to 
serve your purpose. Take the very four we have named, and prove the 
allegation by experiment, one name and one example at atime. Richard- 
son first. What says his honest hearty old Welsh knight, Sir Rowland, 
while awaiting his introduction to Miss Byron? “TI expect her voice to 
be music, if it be as harmonious as the rest of her. By the softness or 
harshness of the voice, let me tell you, Mr. Reeves, I form a judgment of 
the heart, and soul, and manners of a lady. ‘Tis a criterion, as the 
call it, of my own; and I am hardly ever mistaken.”t Then for 
Fielding. He is lavish in his praises of the voice of Joseph An- 
drews ; recording how the lad was set to scare birds from the fields— 
“but his voice was so extremely musical, that it rather allured the birds 
than terrified them’’—so that Joseph was soon transplanted from the 
fields into the dog-kennel, to serve under the whipper-in. “ For this 
owe likewise the sweetness of his voice disqualified him; the dogs pre- 
erring the melody of his-voice to all the alluring notes of the huntsman, 
who soon became so incensed at it, that he desired Sir Thomas to provide 
otherwise for him.”¢ No marvel so inflammable a subject as my Lady 
Booby too soon found the lad’s pipe to her liking. 

The single excerpt promised from Mr. Dickens shall be descriptive of 
Ralph Nickleby’s discordant organ. “ If an iron door could be supposed 
to quarrel with its hinges, and to make a firm resolution to open with 
slow obstinacy, and grind them to powder in the process, it would make 
a pleasanter sound in so doing than did these words in the rough and 
bitter voice in which they were uttered by Ralph.”§ It is easier, by the 
way, to restrict one’s illustrations from this author to a mere unit, than in 
most cases of distinguished novelists; for he happens, with all his acute and 
comprehensive powers of observation in such matters, to be rather wanting 
than otherwise in annotations on the human voice. From Mr. Thackeray 
we might adduce a more profuse supply of comments, however indirect and 
incidental. But we can only touch—and then off at that tangent—on the 
“sweet fresh little voice” of Amelia Sedley, which “ went right into the 
Captain’s heart, and nestled there ;”|| and on George Osborne’s, “rich 
and deep,’’—in which he would say it was a warm evening, or ask his 
partner to take an ice, with a tone as sad and confidential as if he were 





* The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, § ix. 
History of Sir Charles Grandison, vol. i. letter ix. 
Joseph Andrews, vol. i. chap. ii. 
§ Nicholas Nickleby, ch. x. || Vanity Fair, ch. v. 
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ing her mother’s death to her, or preluding a declaration of love ;* 
or, lastly, on Frank Esmond’s fresh young voice—“ a voice that had 
always a certain artless, indescribable with it,” quite capable of 
filling the Colonel's eyes with tears. 

Mr. Charles Reade tells us of Julia Dodd, i us heroine, in hig 
latest if not greatest matter-of-fact romance, that her voice was that rich, 
mellow, moving organ, which belongs to no rank or station; is born, not 
made, and, flow it from the lips of dai id or countess, touches every 
heart, gentle or simple, that is truly male. And this divine contralto, we 
farther read, full, yet penetrating, Dame Nature had inspired her to 
lower when she was moved or excited, instead of raising it: and then she 
was enchanting.t 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton fascinates Lionel Haughton with the mere tones 
of Guy Darrell’s voice : whosoever could, at that moment, we are assured, 
have those mere tones, “ sweetly, clearly full—each slow enuncia- 
tion unaffectedly, mellowly distinct—making musical the homeliest, 
roughest word,”§—would have understood and shared the interest which 
Lionel could not explain, 

The voice of Catarina, in “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story,” is described as 
one that, in its low-toned tenderness, recalled the love-notes of the stock- 
dove—“ it went low and soft, as if it was whisperin’ close to your heart 
like’—and to Mr. Gilfil we know that Tina’s sweet and mellow voice 
was “always thrilling, as the sound of rippling water to the thirsty.”|| 

Dr. John Brown relates the effect upon him of a voice he had not 
heard for more than forty years, but which he recognised at once,—that 
of an old servant, Tibbie Meek, the only servant in his father’s manse at 
Biggar. “ D’ye mind me?” an elderly countrywoman, a widow, asked 
him, coming for some medical advice, a year ago. He looked at her, 
and could get nothing from her face ; but the voice, he says, remained in 
his ear, as if coming from the “ fields of sleep,” and he said by a sort of 
instinct, “‘Tibbie Meek!” Voices are often, he adds, like the smells of 
flowers and leaves, the tastes of wild fruits—they touch and awaken the 
memory in a strange way. 

What inexplicable sensations, exclaims Madame de Staé#l, are awakened 
by the voice we love! What a confusion of softness and of dread! There 
are impressions of such force, that-our poor feeble nature is terrified at 
itself, while we experience them.** 





* Vanity Fair, ch. xxi. t+ Esmond, ch. xii. 
} “ When heated with emotion, or sentiment, she lowered her voice, instead of 
raising it like the rest of us.”—Hard Cash, vol, i. pp. 5, 107. 
} What Will He Do with It? book ii. ch. ii. 
George Eliot, Scenes of Clerical Life, pp. 82, 107, 138; edit. 1863. 
| Hore Subsecive, 4th edit. p. 5. ** Corinne; ou, l’Italie, 1. xvii. ch. ix. 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIES. 


By ALexanpER ANDREWS. 


IiL——BRAZIL. 


THE most reliable authority on the subject of cotton growing in Brazil 
is Senhor Soares, who has published the result of his researches and in- 
quiries into the past history, present condition, and future prospects of the 


various uctions of the in 

Mr. Cheetham, the “je _ of ae Conference, in touch- 
i n the prospects of il, said: ** This country has for many years 
bo ios declining in its lies; I understand ecaaileetion o ante 

been more profitable.” But this Senhor Soares entirely contradicts. 

“In my opinion,” he writes, “ the cultivation of cotton has not diminished, 
and of late years has rather increased in constant progression, sufferin 
now and then some intermission, and afterwards recommencing in ascend- 
ing progression.” This is, on the whole, borne out by the statistics with 
which the senhor furnishes us; they are not complete or perfect, but they 
give a general idea of the progress of the en trade. 

The first export of cotton from Brazil took place in the year 1778, and 
was made to Lisbon from Pernambuco; but the series of returns only 
commences with the year 1800 ; 


Year. Arrobas. Ibs. Year. Arrobas, Ibs. 
1800 . ; . 160,616 12 1804. . . 225,836 10 
1801 =. - « 2 8 1805 —iy . » 257,446 6 
1802. . . 858,759 2 1806 . . . 236,022 12 
1803 . . . $46,790 8 1807 . . . 93,749 30 





The annual average upon these eight years being 233,294 arrobas. We 
have no returns for the next five years, but resume them at 1813: 


Year. Arrobas. lbs. 
1813 : ° . . 474,370 0 
1814 . . : . . 761,168 24 
1815 , ‘ , . 451,220 0 
1816 . . ; . « 609,900 0 
1817 ; ; : . 588,480 0 


Showing an average on the five years of 566,027 arrobas per annum. 
We have here another gap of three years, and begin again with 1821, 
from which period the returns are continuous down to 1858: 


Year. Arrobas. Ibs. Year. Arrobas. Ibs. Year. Arrobas. lbs, 


1826 222,968 1833 895,744 13 1840 524,349 3 
1827 480,22] 1834 602,918 20 


The average of the first of these decennial periods, namely, from 1821 
n2 


1821 488,248 0 1828 660,960 0 1885 780,825 9 
1822 676,704 0 1829 639,756 0 1836 859,414 24 
1823 593,900 0 1830 769,068 0 1837 654,879 17 
1824 670,236 0 1831 990,492 17 1838 764,515 25 
1825 792,136 0 1832 628,423 24 1839 530,377 15 
0 
0 
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to 1830, was 579,420 arrobas; that of the second, from 1831 to 1840, 


was 723,143 arrobas. | 
The remaining returns can be conveniently divided into sexennial 
periods : 
Year. Arrobas. Year. Arrobas. Year. Arrobas. 
1841 691,872 1847 608,890 1853 =: 997,908 
1842 639,580 1848 639,288 1854 892,273 
1843 685,149 1849 854,829 1855 = 877,177 
1844 814,255 1850 1,109,313 1856 1,024,801 
1845 826,445 1851 883,440 1857 1,088,025 
1846 645,346 1852 898,249 1858 1,008,680 


The first of these sexennial periods gives an average of 717,107 
arrobas per annum ; the second, of 832,334; and the third, of 981,477 ; so 
that the exportation at least cannot be said to have declined. The de- 
ficiency of some years evidently arises from exceptional causes, such pro- 
bably as the periodical droughts to which some portions of the empire are 
subject or the outbreak of some political convulsion to which the country 
is also too often a prey. The numbers given here do not represent the 
entire production, for local manufactories for a coarse striped cotton have 

. been for some years established at Santa Catharina, and in the province 
of Rio Grande do Sul; besides which, the farmers make use of a con- 
siderable portion of what they grow, for the wants of their families and 
households. At the present time there are two cotton factories in the 
province of Bahia, and one in Rio de Janeiro; the others have succumbed, 
as these no doubt soon must, to the competition of European manufac- 
turers, the Brazilian spinners and weavers finding it more advantageous, 
in the absence of skilled labour, to export the raw material and import 
the made fabric. 

Mr. Wanklyn, in his valuable report on the cotton specimens in the 
International Exhibition, pauses to remark on a curious feature in the 
history of the cultivation in Brazil, The quantity of cotton exported rose 
rapidly on the stoppage of the importation of slaves ; but the quality, if 
we may take the price as an index to it, seems to have fallen off. The 
German planters were prohibited by the laws of the country from holding 
slaves, and there were fow very large slaveholders among the native pro- 
prietors, forty slaves being considered a large number for one master to 
own, so that the stoppage of the trade did not materially stand in the way 
of the production of cotton, though the different class of the labour em- 
ployed (Chinese and coolies) seems to have had a prejudicial effect on its 
preparation for the market. 

o the other part of Mr. Cheetham’s remark, we may add that in 
addition to sugar, other crops—maize ferjads and mandioca flour—were 
found far more profitable than cotton at its former prices. But the 
greatest impediment was the export tax levied by the Brazilian govern- 
ment, amounting to twenty per cent. on the value, or rather, an export 
duty of ten per cent. and a tithe charge of ten per cent., which it had to 
pay, in common with other produce, for the support of the clergy. 

Were these difficulties cleared away, and adequate labour introduced, 
it is estimated that Brazil could supply us with all the cotton-wool we 
require for fivepence per pound. In fact, Senhor Soares considers that 
this might be effected by one province alone. “ The soil of the province 
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of Para is so fertile, and the cultivation of cotton so appropriate to it, that 
if it were there methodically commenced on a re scale, it might of 
itself produce a sufficient quantity of cotton to supply all the cotton fac- 
tories of Europe; and in order to obtain this 1 asult, many years are not 
required, because in the provinces of the North of Brazil cotton produces 
in the same year in which it is planted.” 

On the question of labour we feel compeiléd to dissent from the con- 
clusion which Senhor Soares comes to—that the introduction of foreign 
labourers is unnecessary, and we do so on reasons of his own showing. Of 
the aboriginal inhabitants he says: 

“The Tapuios of Para (as well as all the aborigines of Brazil) are 
sober and vigorous ; but they are little habituated to labour, because pro- 
digal Nature furnishes them in those forests with all that is necessary for 
their nourishment without fatiguing themselves. The Tapuios have few 
wants; they are contented with little because they have no ambition; 
their enjoyments are reduced to frugal nourishment and scanty clothing ; 
they are unacquainted with the comforts and enjoyments of civilised life, 
because they only work when their family in the woods require some 
handiwork of civilised industry. Then the Tapuio gathers vandla or 
india-rubber, and goes to sell these products in the village, where he sup- 

ies himself with what he wants, and then returns to his hut, which is 
Feet without a roof or covered by the branches of a tree, and there, 

ining in a net, idly passes the fugitive time of a short life.” 

This admission of the senhor certainly disposes to our mind of the 
question of aboriginal labour ; it is true he alludes in vague terms to the 
existence of some other kind of labour which might be made available ; 
but Consul Christie, of Rio de Janeiro, who has no doubt studied the 
habits of the people, divested of the partiality of a native, speaks very 
depreciatingly of their “‘sluggishness of character, and indifference alike 
to material comfort and to social elevation.” . 

The problem presented to us by Brazil must, we believe, be solved in 
the usual way—* Coolie Labour.”’ 

For the ventilation of this and all other details connected with the sub- 
jot an association somewhat similar to that established some five years 

at Manchester has been established at Rio de Janeiro—a significant 
fact, showing that there is a party in Brazil in earnest in the matter. 


1V.— CEYLON. 

Ceylon is not one of those countries from which any immediate hopes 
of relief can be entertained. The climate forbids the employment of 
European labour in those parts of the island where the soil is best suited 
for the growth of cotton, and the character of the native population is 
too deficient in energy to make any very enterprising effort to add to 
their list of exports. But coffee had to labour under the same disadvau- 
wees on its first introduction; the native mind was a very long time 

ore it could be prevailed on to adopt those improvements which 
economise labour re double and treble the proceeds. It was by slow 
growth that the cultivation of coffee among the natives attained its 
present dimensions; but as soon as the native producer has felt his way, 
and finds a profit can be made, we may depend on his extending his 
area of cultivation year by year. Besides, it is more than probable that 
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a more active race will soon dislodge the native Cinghalese, the Moormen 
in some parts of the island already outnumbering them, and it having 
been alteady. suggested that ‘Tomil labour from the South of India 
be made available in cotton cultivation. 
we have to look at things as they are, and as they will most likely 
continue for some years to come, not as they may be twenty years hence, 
Ceylon was at one time the centre of the trade of the East; but the 
~ rate incursions of the natives of the mainland of India not only 
the trade of its ports, but drove the land all along its seaboard 
a of cultivation. The steps that have been lost could soon be regained 
by a more energetic and persevering race than the Cinghalese of the 
——— day ; for the great works of irrigation which once existed, and 
either Seathayed by the invaders or neglected by the dispirited. 
and decimated people, could soon be made good with the assistance of 
European capital, and the island, only one fiftieth part of India in size, 
is said to already contain a greater length of well-made roads than the 
whole of that vast territory. 

In February, 1858, Mr. Caley, F.G.S., made a report to the Agri 
Horticultural Societ of Kandy, on the prospect of cotton cultivation in 
* Ceylon, and we shall quote with confidence the opinions of so experienced 
an observer ; and from the various papers read before the Kandy Society, 
and from the pages of Sir Emerson Tennent’s book onCeylon, we may 
form some conjecture as to the capabilities of this country, and the pro- 
bability of their being made available. 

Cotton of a very inferior kind has long been grown in the districts 
around Java, Malwella, and Wellawaya, and a coarse sort of cloth manu- 
factured from them, but Manchester ecalicoes pushed their way into the 
native markets, and shut out the home-made cloths, so that the cultiva- 
tion has been for some years declining. But with little or no care de- 
voted to it, the seed sown broadcast as a second crop after korocan, or 
other grain; with no attention to irrigation, and very little to manuring 
or improving the soil ; with the rudest implements of husbandry, and in 
the almost entire absence of suitable labour, the produce has been about 
sixteen hundredweight of uncleaned cotton to the acre. For the cotton 
is never cleaned by the grower, but sold in the seed at the rate of about 
a peony per pound. But cotton of a superior kind, grown for expe- 
rimental purposes by European inhabitants from American seed, was 

ronounced by the eminent firm of Titherington, Gill, and Co. » of 

iverpool, in August, 1860: “Very pretty cotton, nicely podded ; 

colour bright; staple fine, silky, and strong.” The price assigned to it 
by that firm was eightpence and eightpence-halfpenny a pound ; at this 
time, it must be remembered, the prices of the best Sea Island ranged 
from 74d. to 17d.; of New Orleans, from 24d. to 83d. ; and of Surat 
and Madras, from 24d. to 43d. The cost of bringing in the cotton 
from the present cotton districts in the Wellawaya division to the depdts 
at Tavamalwilla is under one shilling per hundredweight, and the cost 
of its transport from thence to Hamboulotte for shipment is about 1/. 
per twelve hundredweight, which is the load of a bullock “ bandy.” 

There are thousands of acres—one authority says hundreds of thousands 
of rich black soil on a limestone bottom, similar to the “regar,” or black 
cotton-soil of India; and the government, both there and here, have 
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en ee area treran ee lations in favour of 
cultivators of the valuable staple— ps the sneet formidable difficulty 
being the scarcity of labour—but ag elsewhere, Chinese or coolies 
are looked to to supply the want, and would no doubt prove less 
tionable here than in the busy, European populated colonies of Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Rawdon Power, the commissioner for Ceylon at the Inter- 
nati Exhibition, says: “I hold the opinion that Chinese labour 
would answer the best for cotton cultivation in Ceylon—I mean 
agricultural labourers, drawn from the densely-populated provinces n 

of Shanghae. Considering their strength, capacity for work—and this 
latter of a continuous character—Chinese would not be found expensive, 
and are, m my Opinion, well adapted, as I have already mentioned, for 
employment in cultivation of cotton, Chinese, both male and 
female, have been introduced with good effect, within the last few years, 
into British Guiana, for sugar cultivation.” 

A letter lately received from Colombo speaks hopefully of the pro- 
spects of cotton culture in Ceylon: “I am certain we could compete 
successfully with India in any market, as the comparatively short distance 
and cheap rate of transport would weigh in our favour, when looking at 
the immense distance, and want of roads in our great rival neighbours. 
The greatest distance of any part of what would be our great cotton 
region from the sea, is not more than a hundred and fifty miles, and with 
_ roads and rivers now intersecting it, transport would be easy and 

Mr. Russell, the assistant government agent at Badulla, confirms these 

inions in reporting to the government agent at Kandy, under date 
October 21, 186]: “ It is evident that the good soil and easy transport 
would render the production of cotton in the Wellawaya division a very 

romising undertaking ;”’ and he proposes to supply the defici of 

bour by coolies, or natives from the Indian peninsula, who, he thinks, 
“if well cared for would suffer little from the epidemic disease—jungle 
fever.” 

Mr. J. C. Power, a twenty years’ resident, and a member of the civil 
service, mentions a hundred thousand acres of a rich, chocolate-coloured, 
limestone soil, admirably adapted for cotton, lying to the south-west of 
Colombo, and known as the district of Saffregan; both soil, climate, 
and position of which seem entirely to fulfil the conditions of a prolific 
cotton country. 

Mr. H. Mead, another resident, says: “ From Negombo to Jaffna, on 
the western coast, and from Batticuloa to Jaffna, on the eastern, we have 
@ tract of country, a hundred and fifty miles long by an average of a 
hundred broad, nearly the whole of which is a dead level, and at least 
three-fifths of the soil suitable for growing a fine description of cotton.” 

We have testimony enough of the suitability of this island for the 
extensive cultivation of cotton, but we fear the period of its free deve- 
lopment is yet distant, and, as it will be the work of time, the sooner it 
is begun the better. 

V.—CUBA. 


In the year 1858, the idea of extending the cultivation of cotton in 
Cuba, by the means of a joint-stock company, was first ventilated by 
Messrs, L. F, Perdones and Antonio Serrapinana, but the public—espe- 
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cially the English portion of it—had had rent] to do with 
Spanish et speculations, so it fell to vay pnatc for want of 
pport. But the next year witnessed a second company, projected by 
same gentlemen, r the titleof “ La Algodonera de la Habana. 
has been the fate of this association (whose capital was to be 
800,000/,, and whose “duration” was to be “for the term of ninety- 
nine years, which may be extended at pleasure’’), we have not been at 
the trouble of inquiring, but we allude to it solely for the purpose of 
introducing a quotation from the prospectus : 

“ The ‘sland of Cuba,” says the prospectus, “is destined to be the 
purveyor of cotton to all manufacturing countries, and, in the same 
manner that its celebrated tobacco has no rival, so will it be with its 
beautiful cotton. The samples which we have transmitted to almost 
every government proves this fact, and that this branch of agriculture 
alone would ensure the perpetual well-being of the inhabitants of this 
island.” 

Mr. Crawford, our consul-general at the Havannah, recommended this 
project in a despatch to the Earl of Malmesbury, dated May 2, 1859, and 
gives us the result of the first crude experiments at cotton-growing in the 
‘island. “The land,” he says, “ was but imperfectly prepared, and the 
soil selected turned out to be very inferior; it was planted about the 
15th of June, in the midst of the deluge of the rainy season, so that 
the water washed the seed into the lower parts of the locality ; it was 
not attended to by the people who were in charge of it by any means 
as it ought to have been; but, notwithstanding all these disadvantages 
and unfavourable circumstances, the plants have grown up without dis- 
ease of any kind; and, in four months—that is to say, by the 10th of 
October—the plants were longer than the average of cotton in the 
United States, and the produce ready for picking.” 

This, and similar testimony before us from other parties, satisfies us 
that, as far as climate and soil are concerned, there is no difficulty in the 
way of producing cotton of the best quality in Cuba; but we confess to 
misgivings on the question of labour. The cultivation of sugar (with its 
secondary products, molasses and rum), coffee, and tobacco employs all 
the available labour at a higher coin price, we fancy, than cotton would 
afford ; but there appears to be great diversity in the rate of wages in 
different parts of the island, for, in a letter before us, a gentleman located 
at the farthest distance from Havannah writes: ‘“ Cotton in our neigh- 
bourhood will be raised almost entirely by free black and white labour ; 
and, as our people work much cheaper than in other parts of the island, 
woe aa continue to grow cotton after the cultivation will probably have 
to be given up in other districts.” But from what follows we almost fear 
that it is only high ruling prices that will stimulate, or ever pay for, 
cotton cultivation in Cuba: “ As higher prices may be expected for 
cotton than have been obtained for years, we have succeeded in inducing 
some of our planters to prepare to plant to some extent next spring ;* 
but our neighbourhood is principally inhabited by small settlers, who now 
only plant a few ground provisions, the greater part of whom could grow 
from eight to thirty acres of cotton each, provided they got advances ; 
without which they cannot be got to undertake anything, having no 
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* This letter was received in December, 1861. 
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means of their own, and possessing generally only a few cattle and the 
land they wes: + when it is not rented. And, as these people have 
generally large families, that they can emp!oy. advantageously in the 
growth of cotton, it is a cultivation that will suit them better than any 
other.” This, after all, is feeble encouragement ; and the writer goes 
on to propose a system of loan to be discharged in one or two years; 
which shakes our confidence in his judgment. What reasonable prospect 
is there of these poor planters being able to repay advances in one year 
—before, in fact, the cotton is raised, much less sold. Besides, with the 
assistance of borrowed capital, the countries lying within the cotton zone 
could produce sufficient for the consumption of Europe for years in ad- 
vance. The subject of loans has scarcely been allowed to enter into the 
calculation, or when it has, it has been in exceptidnal cases, and even 
then looked upon as undesirable, so that we fear we must leave Cuba to 
the established and more profitable cultivation of its sugar and tobacco. 

The Spanish government, it is true, gave a languid promise of en- 
couragement to this new staple—it exempted all seeds, gins, implements, 
and machinery from import duties, and any cotton that might be 
shipped from export duties, relieving also the vessels in which it might 
be carried from tonnage and port dues. But that was with the political 

se of exciting the interest of Europe in favour of Cuba, so long 
threatened by Yankee acquisitiveness ; and now that the filibusters have 
enough work on their hands at home, and the Americans have to turn 
their attention rather to holding fast what they have got, than “an- 
nexing”’ what does not belong to them, the zeal of the Spanish autho- 
rities seems to have considerably abated. 

With only a few discharged soldiers and about a hundred emancipadoes 
assigned to them for five vears by the government, the Anglo-Spanish 
Company made the experiment, and the last report of Consul Crawford, 
which we have seen, says: “‘ The ploughs have been set in motion that 
are now tilling the land, which is to produce the exportation of some 
thousands of bales of cotton from Cuba within the next twelve months.” 
This was written in the early part of 1859, but we have looked in vain 
for any large importation of Cuban cotton in the returns of the three 
years that have since passed; and in Mr. Wanklyn’s tables of “ esti- 
mated” and “ probable” supplies for 1863, Cuba does not figure at all; 
neither did she send any sample to the International Exhibition. 

Cuba has a soil and climate in every way suitable for the cotton plant 
—internal communication by roads and railroads of the most excellent 
character—a fleet of four or five thousand coasting vessels—and one of 
the finest harbours in the world, le of holding at one time a thousand 
of the largest-sized ships, and of floating vessels of any draught of water 
up to its gauge. Only one-fourteenth part of her soil is under cultiva- 
tion, and, although a great deal of the remaining portion is covered by 
forests, there is still a wide area of land available for the growth of 
cotton ; yet we must frankly confess that we do not look towards her 
very hopefully, and would not indulge any idea of her being able to 
supply our wants for years to come. 


VI.—THE FEGI ISLANDS. 
It seems to us one of those curious blunders which governments (some- 
times wilfully and perversely—sometimes stolidly or stupidly) perpe- 
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trate ; at times to discourage a too zealous official—at others, to honour 
ap ing one ; and which, in the absence of explanations, appears 
to ordinary understandings utterly unaccountable, to have turned a deaf 
ear and a cold shoulder to the chiefs of the Fegi group of islands when 
they recently tendered them to the British Crown. Whether it was from 
a fear of what other nations might think—a fear too frequently paralys- 
ing the actions of this great and independent country—or of what the 
press might say (for it was just then indulging in a speculative discus- 
sion to which it is ever prone on the dearth of news, as to the profit of 
colonies or dependencies to a mother-country); or whether there was 
really some better and sounder reason for the rejection, our government 
seems to have spurned aside—and, perhaps, cast away, only to fall into 
other hands very shortly—a more valuable acquisition, freely offered to us, 
than we ever gained by conquest, by the blood of thousands, or at the 


— of millions. 
n most valuable proximity to our Australian and New Zealand 
colonies—most dangerous if they fall into unfriendly hands—being 
within six days’ steam voyage of Sydney and a thousand miles of New 
Zealand, lies a group of two hundred and twenty-five islands, of which 
eighty or a hundred are inhabited by a population of about two hundred 
thousand of one of the finest of the Polynesian races, half civilised, or cer- 
tainly won from their savage customs and practices ; irrigated by rivers, 
some of them as wide as the Thames at London Bridge, and producing al- 
most spontaneously six or seven hundred different species of tropical and 
semi-tropical fruits and vegetable products, including tobacco, arrow- 
root, cocoa-nuts, &c. Some of these islands are heavily timbered, and 
yield immense quantities of sandal-wood for the Chinese markets; and, 
in almost all of them, cotton grows so luxuriantly, that a traveller 
describes one of them, in which he rode a circuit of eighty miles, as 
“one continued cotton field.” ‘The indigenous cotton of these islands is 
thus described in a despatch from Consul Pritchard to the Earl of 
Malmesbury: “‘ Nine months after planting, the cotton-tree shows its 
first pod, and then continues to yield without intermission for ten, twelve, 
or fifteen years, as the plant may live. At the same time, and on the 
same tree, is seen the blossom, the green pod, and the ripe cotton.” ‘The 
principal island of this group, Viti-Leon, is described as containing eight 
millions of acres of very rich land, which, at the rate of a bale per acre, 
would produce almost double the quantity of cotton demanded by the 
wants of Europe! Another very remarkable circumstance is, that cotton 
wild here in every known variety, from the lowest Surat kind 
through all the gradations common im India, Africa, South America, 
Rapes and the United States, up to a very high and fine quality ; for 
at ten years it requires neither sowing, harrowing, hoeing, or weed- 
ing, and the only labour required is for picking the pod when ripe. 
These facts, first promulgated by Consul Pritchard, might easily be eon- 
sidered exaggerated or coloured to a very high degree; but they are 
fully confirmed by Colonel Smythe and Dr. Seemann, who were sent by 
the government to report on the capabilities of these islands, as well as 
—_— Denman, of her Majesty’s ship Herald, and other investigators 
and travellers. Mr. Pritchard deserves great eredit for the heartiness 
with which he threw himself into the matter; and to such good purpose 
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and effect did he labour, that, when the government expedition arrived, 
they found that he had already impressed the natives with the im- 
portance of growing cotton, so effectually, that most of them had fift 
sixty trees round their yam plantations, and many of the chi 
four or five hundred. ‘These trees,” the report adds, “ bear all the 
year round, and, at any time almost, you may find a considerable 
tity. Regularly picked, they would yield three crops in one year. 
ing the trees, however, improves the yield and length of staple.” 
Dr. Seemann planted some seeds of the New Orleans kind, on the 9th of 
June ; in three months the plants began to yield, and on the 18th of 
October, they were four to seven feet high, full of flowers and In 
thirteen months, Dr. Seemann had sailed from England, made the voyage 
Tent Fess sown his seed, gathered the crop, and brought it back to 
and ! 

Now, startling as these facts are, they are well ascertained, proved b 
experiment, and vouched by the best authorities. M. Bensusan, of Mel- 
bourne, and Mr. Crawford, of Adelaide, have been at great pains to bring 
the fertility of these islands before the public, and both gentlemen have 
sent home samples of Fegian cotton, which have been very highly 
valued ; and Mr. Wanklyn reports of some samples in the Exhibition, 
“Very good, strong cotton, fully equal to middling Orleans, at 13d. 
per lb. The exhibitors do not give any information respecting the quan- 
tities which ean be produced ; there can, however, be no doubt about the 
qualities being very good.”. Some specimens sent over four or five 
years ago were estimated at a much higher value—namely, 7d. to vs 
—at a time when American cotton was fetching 54d. to 74d. For the 
finest Sea-Island cotton, these islands seem particularly adapted, from 
their form and elevation, the whole of their forty thousand square miles 
being swept by the breezes of the sea. 

The report furnished by Dr. Seemann of his department of the govern- 
ment expedition is even more favourable than what we had heard from 
other sources, and he concentrates the result of his investigations in the 
following emphatic sentence: “If 1 understand the nature and require- 
ments of cotton aright, the Fegis seem to be as if made for tt.” And 
we trust we may be excused for quoting the conclusive reasons which 
lead him to think so: ‘ died odes 

“In the whole group there is searcely a rod of ground that might not 
be cultivated, or that Seal not at one i or other produced a crop of 
some kind, the soil being of an average amount of fertility, and, in some 
parts, rich in the extreme. Cotton requires a gently undulated surface— 
slopes of hills, rather than flat land. ‘The whole country—the deltas of 
the great rivers excepted—is a succession of hills and dales, covered on 
the weather side with a luxuriant herbage or a dense forest ; on the lee- 
side with grass and isolated screw pmes, more immediately available for 

lanting. 
ee Cotton wants sea air: what country could answer better in this than 
& group of more than two hundred islands, surrounded by the ocean as a 
convenient highway to even small boats and canoes, since the unchecked 
force of the winds and the waves is broken by the natural breakwater pre- 
sented by the reef which encircles many the whole? Cotton requires, 
further, to be fanned by gentle breezes when growing, and rather a com- 
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paratively low temperature. There is scarcely ever a calm; either the 
eros or the north-east trade wind, blowing over the islands, keep 
up a constant current, and the thermometer for months vacillates be- 
tween 62:deg. and 80 deg. Fahrenheit, and never rises to the height at- 
tained in some parts of tropical Asia, Africa, or America. In fine, every 
condition required to favour the growth of this important production 
seems to be provided, and it is hardly possible to add anything more in 
order to impress those best qualified to judge with a better idea of Fegi 
as a first-rate cotton-growing country.” 

Dr. Seemann does not consider the cotton-plant indigenous to these 
islands, because he found no word to represent it in the vernacular of the 
natives ; but his stay in the islands was, we think, too brief to enable him 
to determine this point, on which, we believe, he holds his opinion alone; 
and we can scarcely accept his conclusion, from this scarcely proved pre- 
mise that cotton isan “introduced plant;” the less so as he adds, 
— until lately, no attention whatever was paid to its cultiva- 
_ tion, it spread over all the littoral parts of Fegi, and become, in 

some localities, perfectly naturalised.” 

The shrubs, if left to themselves unpruned, become trees spreading 
over a surface of fourteen feet square, and rising as high as a tall man 
can reach. Dr. Seemann, of course, had no opportunity of observing how 
many pods each shrub produced in the course of the year (for, be it re- 
membered, they are bearing and ripening fruit all the year round), but 
in the month of July he found them to have, on an average, seven 
hundred pods to each tree. Twenty of these pods yielded one ounce of 
cleaned cotton, so that each tree at this precise time produced 2 lbs. 3 oz. 
Pursuing his calculations further, the doctor shows that, each tree oc- 
cupying fourteen square feet, an acre of land would hold two hundred 
and twenty-two trees, producing 485 lbs. 10 oz. of cleaned cotton, of the 
value of 127. 2s. 9#d. per acre. Considering that the produce would be 
materially increased and the space economised by pruning, and taking 
into account the abundance and cheapness of labour, and adding to the 
estimate the quantity of ‘wes of cotton produced throughout the other 
parts of the year, we think cotton farming in the Fegi Islands—where, 
indeed, farming seems simply to consist of gathering—affords a prett 
fair prospect of profit. “ But,” says Mr. Pritchard, in a despatch which 
we have already quoted, “it is only by becoming a British dependency 
that Fegi will produce cotton or anything else, for, under its present 
masters, there is no security to the labourer for the enjoyment of the 
produce of his labour ; the chiefs absorb all.” 

What, then, we think we are justified in asking, stands in the way of 
these splendid islands coming either into our possession or under our 
protectorate? Assuredly not the opposition of king, chiefs, or people, 
for they have maeee'y them upon our acceptance. The conditions are 
ridiculously light and easy—the discharge of a “ national debt” of some 


nine thousand pounds, the settlement of an annuity of a hundred a year 
upon the king, and of fifty pounds a year to his chiefs! How many 
thousands per annum has this nation been paying in allowances to the 
treacherous maharajahs, rajahs, nabobs, and begums of India, who had 
“friends at court,” merely to keep up a feeling of hatred to our rule, and 
requinng us to be on our guard at al 


points with armies only kept up in 
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such a country and climate at a ruinous expense of life and money. Yet 
this paltry sam is begrudged for the ion of a group of islands 
which would render our Australian and New Zealand colonies safe against 
foreign attack, and ourselves not only independent of all the for 
cotton, but enabled to supply it with our surplus if we chose, or to turn 
the land which was more than we needed for that purpose to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, coffee, or tobacco. 

The position of these islands is at the present time this. The Ame- 
ricans, who, no doubt, fully appreciate their value, have a claim, real or 

tended, against the king, amounting to some nine thousand pounds. 
The king, unable to pay off this debt (arising out of some transactions 
between American traders and the native inhabitants), has a well- 
grounded fear that the Americans may one day not only distrain for it 
upon his sovereignty, but also make “ chattels” of his subjects ; so, with 
the concurrence of the chiefs, he would di of his sovereign rights 
and power, together with land to the full mf of the amount, to us, on 
our undertaking to discharge the claim—an appalling amount in his 
eyes, which are unaccustomed to debts represented by nine figures in a 
row. We do not see how any country could take exception to a bargain 
which would have as much of the concurrence and sanction of the people 
as any that have lately been made on the strength of an appeal to “ uni- 
seal suffrage.” There was a time when Old England stood less in awe 
of any impertinent interference, and always had an answer ready for it if 
attempted. 

The annual expense of governing the Fegi Islands, it is reckoned, 
would not exceed 2000/. But this must, of course, be purely conjec- 
tural. It is pretty clear, however, that the balance of profit would be 
very considerably in favour of this country. The course which interest, 
duty,.and even higher considerations of civilisation dictate, seems so clear 
ame obvious, that we are not surprised at gna (as it seems the 
wont of government to do) casting about for imaginary difficulties and 
obstacles in the way. 

We may, perhaps, find no more suitable place than this for cursorily 
noticing an island in Polynesia, which has been spoken of by a.gentle- 
man who has been resident there as a most likely cotton-field: this is 
Manono, one of the isles of Somoa, situated in latitude 13 deg. 50 min. 
south, and longitude 172 deg. west. Mr. Dyson, the gentleman referred 
to, has sent home a sample of native-grown cotton, and adds: “ Here is 
a free people of thirty-five thousand, among whom we can dwell with 
perfect safety. Find a market for their cotton, and, while it will be a 
blessing to them, it will be the same to our own country.” 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE, 


By tae Autor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


PART THE SIXTEENTH. 


) 8 


THE HARVEST OF THE GUILT REAPED BY THE GUILTLESS. 


Tne dawn broke, the pine-boughs were sun-bathed in the light, the 
snowy surf was tossed upon the beach, the waves swept up with stately 
measure, and broke in melodious murmur on the shore, and the curlews 
flew through the fresh air. Earth, and sky, and ocean kept no record of 
their work, and over the sunken reef where the ship had found her grave, 
the wild blue waters, rearing in the sun-gleam, broke in joyous idle 
mirth, crested with snow-white foam. 

The dawn came soft and fair; and beneath the waves, far down in the 
salt, bitter depths, were floating lifeless limbs and trailing hair, tangled 
with the noxious weeds and briny grasses of the sea-bed; and on the 
shore dead limbs were stretched and dead faces were turned upward to 
the light, presently to be lain, nameless and unmourned, in the shadow 
of the old monastic church, in the shelter of the still Druidic woods; and 
—-as the sun rose, and shed its warmth upon the waters—one life 
trembled between earth and eternity. Jt was that of Lucille. 

Through the horror of the night, through the peril of the storm, an 
unnatural strength had upheld her while his life was ventured; when he 
was saved, the tension of nature broke like a bow over-strained. The 
young heroic, high-wrought nature which had found its holy power in 
ove, and had kept its vigil through the madness of the tempest, and in 
the air laden with death, was like the sacred light which burns in a 
porcelain lamp ; the brighter, the fuller, the purer the light from within, 
the frailer the human-wrought porcelain which prisons it, the surer to 
break and be shattered to dust, that that light may escape heavenward, 
to be lost amidst its own likeness, which it has found not on earth. 

With her cheeks deeply flushed, with her hair still wet with the heavy 
sea-spray, with her eyes closed in a stupor that was never sleep, or 
opened wide in vague wild fear, she lay unconscious of all which passed 
around her. She deemed herself still on the sea-shore, clinging to the 
fast-rooted pine, and beholding the war of life with death, waged in the 
dark seething waste below. Her low, swift voice, full of the softest 
music, was never silent; incessantly and incoherently, with a sad, sweet, 
wild pathos, it spoke—now, of the black mountainous waters, that were 
burying him beneath them ; now, of the terrace-roses which he had told 
her were the flowers of sin, the flowers of revel—why had he said that? 
—what was it that he meant ?—now, of the solitary, nameless grave 
lying under the ivy coils and woodland grasses by the old monastic 
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church, which she had seen in the morning light ; why was it Lucille’s 

ve ?—was she to lie there when she died P—and now—ever and again 
—of the wild storm-night, of the dying cries ringing above the tumult of 
wind and water, of the dead floating in the white lightning glare of the 
reared seas which stood betwixt him and her, of the fathomless ocean- 
depths where he had sunk for ever, of the death whence he would never 
return. 

It was strangely piteous that delirium which spoke of him unvaryingly 
as dead, and betrayed in its unconsciousness a love which was the religion 
of her life. 

Pacing the terrace beneath her windows, which stood open, Strathmore 
heard it; and had his foes beheld him in that hour, they would have 
known, then, where to strike, and reach the life which, in all else, was 
chill and invulnerable as the cold polished steel. 

Those who saw him when the day came; thought that the hag- 

d, broken look which his face wore was the weariness of shattered 
strength; that the dark and hollow circles beneath his eyes, the air of 
spent force and worn-out pain, which had for the sole time in their 
memory displaced the cold repose of his face and the proud, negligent 
dignity of his bearing, were but the result of the past night, were but 
the physical prostration attendant on the injuries incurred in that dread 
contest. They did not know them as they were; they did not know 
that bodily suffering, and the exhaustion of powers overstrained, were 
unfelt by him. What made him sick unto death was the dark knowledge 
of the guilt shrouded in the blackness of night, buried in the sepulchre 
of the seas; what bruised and broke the chill and haughty egotism of 
his strength, was the impotent, baffled sense of despair before the ex- 

iation which was undone before his sight and beyond the power of his 
nd to stay. 

His soul had striveu to a great atonement, and he had given his life to 
its travail; and as he reached it, it had perished from his grasp, and left 
the guiltless to suffer for his sin! 

He knew that Lucille loved him. Standing there, where he had made 
his way into the cool fresh air, he heard in every accent of the voice, 
which thrilling with pain and rising in plaintive appeal echoed to him 
through the opened casements above, the love which he had never 
dreamed or feared until that hour when his eyes had met hers, and he 
had known it as no words could ever have told it to him. And his 
first sense then had been one of fierce, sweet, sudden joy. No other 
could steal her from him, and—he, too, once more loved! The next, 
remembrance returned, and a sickening agony swept away all touch, all 
chance, all thought of that forbidden gladness which it only needed 
memory to destroy for ever. 

He knew himself a murderer; his hand could not seek hers with a 
husband’s touch, knowing that on it lay the stain of blood-guiltiness ; 
knowing himself for what he was, he could not take a soilless life to lie 
within his bosom. Shrouded from her sight, between them arose the 
eternal barrier of his crime, severing for ever the guilty from the innocent. 
Though through long years of joy she were never to learn the secret of 
the heart on which she were bidden to rest her own, never to hear in the 
still watches of the night one unconscious word which should unfold her 
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the covered crime which haunted sleep, the union would yet be unholy— 
a dark, forbidden sin against her sacred innocence, against her beautiful 
and loving youth, wedded to the life which knew itself accursed. 

For the blood-stain was fresh upon his hand; and where he stood in 
the silent dawn, looking outward to the sea, he shuddered. In the light 
of the breaking day he saw but the black chasm of the yawning waters, 
and the livid face turned upward, and sinking slowly in the guilty night 
downward and downward till it was lost for ever. 

He held the deed just vengeance of the dead ; just retribution to the 
murderess. Now, in the pure light of the fair dawn, Strathmore did not 
repent this; though seventy times seven she had lain at his mercy, he 
would have refused it as he had refused it in her death hour; he would . 
still have craved to see her suffer more; he would still have bidden her 
perish with iron, pitiless hate, for she had known aright that his nature 
was, as the vulture’s, to tear; as the lion’s, to rend. 

But for the very guilt to which his soul had sunk afresh, he abhorred 
himself, as he thought of the atonement so hardly laboured for, so nearly 
won, and lost by the strength which had passed through its martyrdom, 
to be vanquished by its own passions at the last ere it had grasped the 
victor’s crown. For although the one sin lay buried in the past, and the 
other had been shrouded for ever from all human sight and ken, in his 
conscience he was none the less branded as the destroyer of Life; in his 
own knowledge divided none the less from all innocent and hallowed 
things, from al] pure and holy youth. 

And Lucille loved him ! 

He, who for the sake of the dead would have given his life for hers, was 
powerless before the retribution which arose from out the office of his 
solitary expiation. She must lose all the beauty and the glory of her 
youth in the shame of a hopeless and an unaccepted love; and he must 
never let loose one word of consolation, one caress of tenderness! He 
was powerless ; she must suffer, and he must behold the life he had sworn 
to guard from all breath or consciousness of human grief and worldly 
evil, smitten and accursed through him! 

He had never by the faintest thought foreseen this issue of the care, 
and the fidelity with which he had followed and fulfilled the trust be- 
queathed to him by Erroll; he had never feared or dreamed that she 
could ever feel for him any love deeper than the filial and childlike 
tenderness she bore him as her guardian. Of the good that he had done, 
the fruit was evil! And far back through the stretch of many and for- 
gotten years the words of Redempta the Bohemian came back to him : 

“The past has been wrought by your own hand, but the future will 
escape you. You will seek to build again, and lo! the curse of the dead 
sin will rest on your work, and the structure will crumble, falling to ashes 
as it reaches its fairest. The sin to the guilty has been avenged, but 
the sin to the innocent will never be washed away !” 

The future escaped him! How should his hand grasp it, while on its 
palm was the stain of guiltless blood? And the sickness of a great despair 
was on him ; he fought against fate, he strove as with God’s vengeance 
for a slaughtered life ! 


And from above, in the silence of the waking day, he heard ever the 
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ceaseless plaintive wail calling upon his name with the delirious words of 
an unconscious love. He could not hear them and not seek her; he felt 
that he must silence them at all or any cost. Were she to die for him, 
to die through him! 


II. 


“AND RETRIBUTION AROSE.” 


He entered the house and approached her chamber; on the threshold 
his mother met him, but he motioned her aside. 

“Let me see her! I stand in her father’s place.” 

In the hour of extremity the world is forgotten; she let him pass, and 
he stood in the stillness of the early day, in the chamber filled with the 
ceaseless moan of the voice that called upon his name. 

Where Lucille lay, the light from the sunlit east fell on her, deepening 
the golden hue of the hair, damp and clogged with the clinging sea- 
water, the fevered, scarlet flush upon the cheeks, the wistful, haunting 

in in the dreamy eyes; and as the full light on the heather-bell, 
where it lifts its delicate head, on the bloom of the flower, or the hue of 
the sea-shell shows their beauty, only also to show their fragility more, 
so in the brightness of morning he saw, as he had never seen before, 
how frail was the life on which the work of his expiation was garnered. 
All of atonement that could be made by him to the dead hung on this 
brief existence. 

He stood in the shadow of the chamber and gazed on her; in that 
hour he loved her, purely, deeply, willing to give his peace for hers, as he 
had never loved ;—the one sacred and unsullied thing in a life world-cor- 
roded and sin-stained. 

Where she lay her face was turned towards him, her hair swept back- 
ward from her Swot her eyes looked upward with a sad, wild pain, and 
she raised herself, with a piteous gesture of appeal, as the vague, uncon- 
scious words came swift and plaintive from her lips, murmuring the 
strange burden of a weird, mournful, Scandinavian legend, woven in her 
thoughts by the unbidden wanderings of fever : 


“Roses my secret keep, 
While those around me sleep ! 


What does that mean? The roses may hear, but they cannot whisper 
again. He would not have me gather them ; he called them the flowers 
of sin. Why, why? Others must have sinned to him; he never sinned. 
He is so great, so noble. He cares for me for my father’s sake; only for 
that! If he loved me he would not have bidden me go to strangers. 
He knew Lucille had no love but for him. Perhaps he was angered 
because I gathered the roses ?” 

The words died away wearily, while in her eyes came a troubled, won- 
dering look. And he on whose ear that innocent voice rang, stood hag- 
gard, broken, with an iron calm on his face and the darkness of guilt on 
his soul; stricken by those unconscious words as by the sword of an 
accusing angel. 

Then a wild terror leapt into her eyes; she lifted herself, with her hands 
outstretched, and a wailing cry: 
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“He is dead! Heisdead! The seas have covered him; he cannot 
rise! Look, look !—it is so dark,—there is no light; the waters are on 
him ; they have buried him! Let me go, let me go—oh my God !—and 
die with him !” | 

Her voice rose in passionate anguish, her hands were stretched out to 
the empty air, her eyes were filled with the misery with which they had 
followed and sought him through the horrors of the storm ; while the light 
of the waking day was bright upon her face, she lived through all the 
torture of that awful night, in which she had beheld his life ventured and 
given to the mercy of the storm. 

He heard her, he heard the piteous appeal of the love which in that 
hour he would have suffered a hundred deaths rather than have known; 
given to himself; and he saw that if any could save her he could alone, 
He moved from out the shadow where he stood, and drew near her bed. 
He took her hands within his own, he bent towards her with gentlest 
tenderness, and his voice was calm, with that tranquillity with which 
Strathmore could rein in and veil his deepest passions, his most bitter 

ony. 

“ Lueille, look atme; I am with you. My life is safe, and what harm 
can touch you whilst J am near?” 

His words pierced through the delirious mists in which her brain was 
wandering ; he held her hands closely within his own, and his eyes looked 
down with a serene and loving light into her own, which met them with 
bewildered pain. And slowly and soothingly the calm fixed gaze mag- 
netised hers, and tranquillised her like the stealing peace of the lotus-fumes, 
which give rest to the weary limbs, and lulling dreams to the fevered 
brain. The love which had endangered now restored her life; she knew 
his voice, she knew his touch, she knew his gaze, as she had known no 
other’s ; and the wildness faded from her eyes, the ghastly terror passed 
from off her face, a smile, faint but sweet as the glad light of the dawn, 
shone on it; and, as her head drooped and sunk in exhaustion, her eyes 
looked upward to him with the love so unconsciously betrayed—then, as 
they closed, her face was bowed upon his arm, and he alone heard one 
broken word upon her lips: 

** Saved !”” 

The sun rose higher over the laughing seas, the white mists of the hills 
rolled back before the brightness of the day ; still she lay there, her head 
resting on his arm, her hand lying in his, her hair sweeping his breast, 
its long masses still tangled as by the winds, and heavy with the salt 
surge of the driven water; she had sunk into the fevered, uncertain 
sleep of exhaustion, and while a touch could waken her he would not 
move. His strained sinews ached and throbbed, as those of men taken 
from off the rack, his limbs were bruised and torn by the conflict 
of the waves, sickening pain and blindness were still on him from 
the unnatural tax his strength had borne. But he did not stir, or 
seek to release himself from the constraint of the attitude in which he 
leant over and supported her, till the restless, wakeful, still half-delirious 
slumber had deepened in the hushed calm of the silent chamber into the 
surer sleep of safety, with which the fevered flush faded from the 
cheeks, the breathing grew low and tranquil, the face lost its look of pain, 
and the life of Lucille was spared. Then he gently loosened his hands 
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from hers, unwound the hair which had coiled about his arms, moved 
her from him without breaking her rest, and going from out her presence 
passed to the solitude of his own chamber. 

Unseen, his mother followed him. As he passed the threshold and 
entered the silent and empty room, she drew near and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder—the long, white, shapely hand, which is made to hold 
firmly, and to close on power—the hand of the Strathmores of White 
Ladies. He did not move, nor turn his eyes to her; he stood silent 
and motionless, while the dark, heavy folds of the portiére swung be- 
hind him; he knew her words ere they were spoken in his ear. 

“ Tt is you whom Lucille loves.”’ 

“7 know it.” 

“ You knew it, Strathmore ?”’ 

“]T knew it last.night.” 

His mother’s hand tightened where its light tenacious hold lay on his 
shoulder, her-proud and aged features grew paler, and her voice, eee 
and mellow still in her declining years, sank lower yet: 

* And you-—” 

He put her hand from off him, and moved to the deeper shadow of the 
mullioned window. She was answered. 

A shudder ran through her frame, and her lip quivered, her voice 
sank lower still, as in the awe of an unutterable horror. 

“Oh, my God! She—you! It must never be.” 

“No. It must never be.” 

His voice was calm ; but there was that in its chill tranquillity which 
appalled her with a great terror; she was his mother, and she loved him. 
It was not for her voice to lift itself and say, “ Behold! the guilt was 
yours, it is but just that its chastisement should overtake you, and be 
also yours! It is but meet and due !”’ 

She was his mother, in his remorse she had succoured him, in his 
retribution she yearned to him; and her proud hands, trembling, fell 
upon his shoulder again, and her white, stately head was bowed while 
her hot tears fell upon his breast. 


“My son! my son! You suffer 
“ I 779 


” 





The word rang out in passionate bitterness, in loathing and pitiless 
condemnation of himself; for Strathmore had in him the nature of those 
who, in monastic days, in the austerity of remorse, gave up to pitiless 
torture their bodies for their sins. 

“I! What matter how J suffer; it will be but just. It is she—she 
the guiltless!” 

His voice sank, the dark veins swelled upon his temples; he moved 
from her again, and sank down with his head bowed upon his arms. 
She had broken the deadly calm which in men of his blood and race 
she knew and dreaded most; but where she stood by him, she—the 
aged and imperial woman, who, in all her years, had known no fear 
—trembled, and was sore afraid, for she had never until this hour beheld 
the bonds of his passions loosened, or the cold pride of his strength 
beaten down; and she shuddered beneath the horror of this unforeseen 
retribution, which, striking the guilty, must attaint and destroy the 
innocent. 
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“ God help her!” she said, brokenly. “She will suffer—she must 
suffer. But it could never be, Strathmore? It were too horrible! You 
—~Y f Oe 9 : 

“ An assassin! Say out the word. 

His voice rang out hollow and hoarse, bitter with his hatred of his 
own life, of his own soul; and she did not know that the darkness, as of 
night, which was upon his face, was that of fresh guilt; that in the 
morning light he saw but the whirl of the giddy waters, and the white 
face upturned in the phosphor glare, and the amber hair floating out 
on the black waste, and beaten down beneath the foam. 

“You have striven to atone—you have done all you could,” she mur- | 
mured. ‘“ Effort is man’s, Strathmore ; but the result is with God.” 

“ Atone! Ay! I have laboured to atone, but the end of the atone- 
ment is accu I can destroy—that is devil’s work!—but I cannot ex- 
piate. My peace, my life, my soul, I would give them all for expiation! 
and I cannot reach it. Cain bore his brand for ever ; so do I.” 

The words were wild and hollow in their pain, their bitter futile yearn- 
ing; the one cry wrung from the broken strength of a great lost soul. 

And his mother shuddered as she heard, and covered her face, trembling 
even as Eve before the guilt which wrecked the mighty sin-stained life 
which she had given, and which had once been nurtured guiltless in her 
bosom. 

For a long space there was silence between them, and he seemed not 
to note wor remember her presence where he stood looking outward to 
the early day, with the darkness on his face, which had come there when 
his hand had unloosed and left the dying to her grave, and the holy 
light of sacrifice offered, of expiation won, had died for ever from his 
eyes. 

His mother lifted her head and looked at him, and in her haughty 
eyes, which had rarely known such weakness, blinding tears gathered— 
tears for the strength and the weakness, the grandeur and the guilt, the 
sanctity of remorse and the brutality of hate, so strangely blent and 
woven in this nature, whose will had power to conquer all save the 
— which wrought their own curse. She drew nearer to him, while 

er voice was dropped so low that its whisper scarcely stirred the air : 

“ Strathmore—one word—you will not seek to expiate the past by what 
would be but added sin? Love between you and his child could never, 
must never, be?” 

‘© Love !” 

He shuddered as he spoke, and the wild haggard weariness upon his 
face deepened, while his eyes were bloodshot and filled with pain. The 
word was horrible in his ear; the name of that mad, sweet, delirious 
sorcery which he had known once, never to know again; which even 
now, in hours of memory, he longed for, as men yearn for their dead 
youth; which had been the well-spring of his crime, the poison on his 
lips, the tempter in his soul, the beautiful vile lie which had betrayed 
him and driven him to his crime. 

“ Love!—from her! My God! if she knew measIam!.. . . She 
would abhor me—she would hold my very touch accursed. Wed her to 
her father’s murderer! Ay! it would be but added sin. My life cannot 
—and yet—who would have cherished heras I... .?” 
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The last words his mother did not hear, they were stifled almost ¢ére 
they were spoken ; and with a gesture he signed to her to leave him, and 
let him be. His nature was too kindred with her own, she knew too well 
the haughty and silent souls of the men of her race and blood, to disobey 
his will, or rob him of the sole solace which is left to suffering—solitude. 
She stooped her proud head, and her lips rested on his brow, and trembled 
there in the tenderness which in his childhood and his youth she had 
never given him, and which throughout her life had been very rare in the 
high-souled imperious woman. 

“My son! God comfort you; I cannot !” 

Then with that broken, murmured prayer, his mother left him; and 
Strathmore was alone. Alone to see ever before his eyes the white up- 
turned face of the woman who had once been to him as God, as world, as 
conscience ; thus hideously met, after the lengthened stretch of many 
years, in the darkness and tumult of the night, his temptress and destroyer 
still! Alone to know the labour of his expiation stricken from his hands, 
the atonement he would have yielded up all sacrifice to attain broken from 
out his grasp and rent in twain; the life he would have given his own to 
save, wrecked and condemned through him ! 


III. 


SEVERED. 


Ere long, sleep, unbroken and restful, became the sure saviour of 
outh. Lucille was left more fragile, something fevered, with a certain 
startled fear in the dreamy depths of the eyes, a certain weariness in the 
drooped lids, but restored from the death-like exhaustion and the delirious 
pain which turn by turn had succeeded to the terrors of the awful night 
which she had braved. | 

The days passed slowly by, heavy, gloomy, early autumn days, with 
white mists on the yellow woodlands, and stormy sunsets in the dark 
western skies above the sea. The guests had all left, and the grey 
hours wore lingeringly away at White Ladies, while the «toni strengt 
and physical injuries, consequent on his recent peril, with whose story the 
country rang, gave sufficient reason for Strathmore’s brief retirement and 
rest there. 

“ ¢ Heroism,’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ ‘ Nobility !’ God help me! If they knew 
me as I am!” he muttered, when he stood in his private library, his 
eyes falling on the newspaper which lay open before him, where were 
painted in vivid detail the terrors of the storm, in which alone and 
unaided one ‘whose name was among the rulers of the land, and whose 
life was of value to the nation, had given himself to the madness of 
the waters and rescued six lives at peril of his own. The act was 
grand and simple, and thrilled through to the heart of the people, who 
had heard of him but as of a cold, inflexible, patrician statesman. They 
gave him but that which was his due; yet Strathmore turned from that 
national idolatry, sickening and abhorring himself; for this man judged 
himself more rigidly and cruelly than others would have judged him, and 
in that innate truth which remained to him through so much that was evil, 
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recoiled from homage which worshipped that in him which he held solely 
as atonement for his crime, and atonement wrecked and forfeited at the 
last beneath temptation. . 

“They kneel to a false god!” he said, bitterly, as he flung the paner 
from him ; yet, perchance, his God judged him more mercifully than he 
judged himself, and did not wholly reject the travail of expiation, though 
i t and darkened at its close. 

is head sank upon his arms, and in the still, yellow, autumn noon, in 
the heavy gloomy solitude, his face was covered, and his chest heaved and 
fell with tearless grief. 

Then, after a while, he rose, and walked up and down the long length of - 
the chamber; he had an office to perform, and he feared the durance 
of his strength, for he loved her. Not with that sweet, wild delirium 
of passion which had broken asunder all laws of duty and man, and 
been world, heaven, conscience, eternity, to itself—that comes but once 
in a lifetime—but more holily, more tenderly, far; and with the in- 
tensity which those natures alone know, which are, like his, cold to all 
the world save one. And—God help him !—he longed to be enabled to 
believe his love hopeless and unreturned, with more agonised passion than 
ever man prayed to have his love echoed in the heart he sought. Loneli- 
ness, pain, misery; ay, even the fate which should bid him give her with 
his own hand to her husband’s embrace, he knew he would have strength 
to bear in silence, without self-betrayal ; these, in all their agony, would 
have been mercy to that love which would curse her through himself, 
while on his soul lay the guilt which forbade him to shelter, and shield, 
and mingle with his own the young life which was guiltless! 

For one long hour his step unceasingly paced the solitary chamber, 
then his steps turned towards hers. It was the first day that she had 
risen—the first hour that they had met—and he feared that ordeal as he 
had never feared the death with which he had stood face to face. 

Her couch stood near one of the windows, and she lay resting her 
head on her hand, and looking outward to whence the deer swept beneath 
the golden foliage; there was a fitful hectic on her cheek, a weary 
drooping of the eyelids, a certain look of pain and fever on her which 
smote him with sharp agony. His was that touch which he had bidden 
be accursed, by which her childhood and her peace had for ever been 
scared from their rest! Yet he must live as though blind to it, speak as 
though he had no knowledge of, no tenderness for it, as though he were 
cold and dead to the innocent fondness, the holy worship of the sole 
living thing for which he cared ! 

Lucille knew nothing of the delirious words by which she had betrayed 
that the only love her heart would ever receive was that which she 
bore to him. She had been vaguely conscious of his hands holding hers, 
of his eyes gazing on her, till the sense of his presence soothed her pain 
and fear, and lulled her into happy rest. She had been sensible of no 
more; and it was with no fuller consciousness of her own heart than 
that which instinctively awoke with the first touch of love in a lofty, 
_ delicate, and but too sensitive nature, that she saw him now. It could 
have no alarm, it could have little strangeness for her, this love which 
was still the love of her childhood, only deepened and taught to know 
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that no other could ever reign beside it ; to love Strathmore was as muclr 
the religion of her life as to love God. Her head turned swiftly as he 
entered, a glorious light beamed upon her face. With a low cry that 
thrilled his heart with anguish, she rose and sprang towards him, all for- 
tten save that awful peril whence he had returned to her, the god-like 
ism with which he had offered up his life for others through the 
hideous ordeal of the storm; the words died in her throat, her eyes looked 
upward to him once, then she fell forward, sinking at his feet, as she had 
feilen on the sands of the shore when, through the tempest glare, he had 
read in that one glance that Lucille loved him. 

They were alone; and the life for which he would have given his own 
lay unconscious at his feet; Strathmore stood silent, motionless, the 
pale bronze of his face whitened, the veins standing out dark upon his 
temples; he could suffer, he had passed through enough to be well used 
to that, but the ordeal that awaited him was one far deadlier, it was to 
behold her endure the fruits of his own guilt—the sinless, loving, sacred 
life !—to know that with one whisper, one gesture that should bid her 
come to his heart and rest there, he could make her happy, yet to have 
that single word, that single sign, forbade him, and made horrible even 
in his own sight by the foul crime of his cruel past ! 

He stood there silent, motionless, save for the deep-drawn breathings 
that shook his frame ; then he raised her, and bore her to the couch 
within the oriel window, and laid her there, while with every beating of 
her heart against his own, with every touch of her breath or of her 
loosened hair upon his hand, he shuddered as with sharp physical pain. 
Power, riches, station, fame, the world’s homage, and the dignities of 
men, he would have given them all to have stood guiltless before that one 
unsullied life ! 

The air blowing from the opened casement startled her to conscious- 
ness ; her eyes unclosed, and with that glory of joy upon her face which 
pierced him to the soul, she drew his hands in hers, and laid her soft lips 
on them in reverent worship, and looked up in his face with broken words 
of love and honour, and tears beyond all eloquence, beyond all gladness ; 
he was so god-like great to her, he was a thousand-fold beloved and 
reverenced, come from the conflict where storm and death had been 
braved, with martyr sacrifice, for the pure sake of one grand, simple, 
human duty. And he stood beside her, chained back by the bonds of 
an assassin’s crime from all communion with the only thing he loved, 
while on his hand her sinless lips gave their kiss of sweet religious 
worship, as to the hand which had saved the sanctity of life ! 

Ali utterance of her love had been so natural with her to him from 
her childhood, that her heart even yet could not wholly awake to the 
knowledge that this was that love which others begged from her; a desert 
child whom no breath of the world had ever touched, and to whom no 
lips of man had ever whispered, could not have been more divinely un- 
conscious of all profanities of passion than Lucille. Yet—at the look 
that was in his eyes as they met hers then—the broken, loving words of 
homage paused on her lips, a light shyer, sweeter, than had been ever 
there, came upon all her face, with a flush sudden, and warm, and fitful, 
bright as the blush of the wild rose; she loosed his hands, and her head 
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‘sank. It was so lovely that tremulous, half-conscious dawn of love! 
One who should have had no love for her in answer, looking on her then, 
would have known but one instinct and one response, to raise her in his 
arms, to gather her to his heart, and bid her rest there, to soothe with 
fond caress the loveliness startled into new beauty with the new pulse 
that stirred it. And he—who would have given his life for hers—stood 
beside her, silent, responseless, forbidden from her by every law of nature, 
which forbids the guilty to seek the innocent, the unholy to mate with 
the pure. Silence fell between them ;—terrible, and filled with the 
misery which remorse alone knows, to him ; long and strange, filled half 
with sweetness, half with pain, to her. 

In that brief hour Strathmore suffered deadlier chastisement for his - 
buried crime than pursues guilt in the scaffold and the grave; he suffered 
as those suffer who behold what they love and cherish slain through them. 
Yet still—that moment of silence given him—he was master of himself; 
he addressed her with his accustomed gentleness ; he rebuked her tenderly 
for the peril she had braved for his sake ; he let her note no change in 
him, only—his voice unconsciously grew cold in the strain which kept it 
calm, and he never sought or gave that familiar caress which at meeting 
or at parting Lucille had used to receive from him, as she would have 
received her father’s kiss. 

That was for ever ended: the peaceful guardianship of the life be- 
queathed to him could never again be as it had been ; her love sundered 
her farther from him than her loss to another could have ever done; his 
very hand was not fitting to touch hers now, stained with the fresh guilt 
of an added crime. 

He moved suddenly from her side. He had a duty, bound by honour, 
to perform to an absent man, and Strathmore had no thought to be false 
to that—not even to spare her, not even to spare himself. He had an 
iron strength to endure, and his code of truth was lofty and severe. His 
face was somewhat turned from her, but his words were calm as he 
spoke : 

* Lucille—you read the letter I left with you some days since ?” 

“Yes!” Her voice was very low; a heavy miser bow to weigh 
upon her young fair life, still vague, still nameless, the same which in 
delirium had found its plaintive shape and words; “he does not love 
me, or he would not bid me go to others !” 

His eyes were still turned from her; his voice was still tranquil and 
sustained. Such honour to the one absent, who had trusted him as he 
could still keep, he kept most faithfully. 

* Lucille, I owe it to you and to him, both, that you should know I 
wrote no word there that was more than barren justice to Valdor and 
to—to the love he bears you. In a few days I shall be in Paris for the 
Conference; there he will come to me for his reply. He believed that 
your heart was his—I believed so also——”’ 

* You !” 

The one word stayed those upon his lips; the accent quivered to his 
soul in its wondering, piteous reproach. He could not plead another's 
cause whilst he knew that every fibre of her life clung to himself; he 
could not bid her go wed where she had no love, and live in the abhorred 
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pollution of a joyless union, whilst to himself alone was given the first 
pure, virginal tenderness of her heart ! 

He was silent many moments; when he spoke, his voice was hoarse 
and forced : 

“Tt was not so?” . 

Her eyes looked upward with the gaze that had been in them when 
they had met his own in the light of the storm; then her head drooped 
upon her hands, while a flush of pain and of shame stole to her face. 

“ Oh no, no!—never!” 

He heard the words, low and tremulous, barely above her breath 
though they were, and he knew what was uttered in them; that love 
borne for himself begotten of gratitude, of reverence, of every hallowed 
and endearing memory, which closed her heart to all which might else 
have wakened there in glad and restful peace. He had no need to ques- 
tion now what had been that new alarm, that strange divorce, which had 
risen between, and parted them, on the night when, in that which was her 
love for him, he had believed he saw her love for the one who wooed her. 
He knew now but too well. 

“It was I who misled him, then,” he said, slowly, letting no sign 
appear of the effort his words cost, save that which made them sound cold 
in all their gentleness. ‘I told him but what I honestly believed, God 
knows, and to you I have done him no more than honourable justice. 
He loves you well—it had been better if-——” 

The phrase died unfinished ; his lips could not end it; her face turned 
to him one moment with an unspoken reproach more plaintive than all 
words, and the mournful beauty of her eyes, deepened to wistful — 
mutely questioned him why was the fostering tenderness of his guardian- 
ship abandoned and forgot, that he should send her to another’s home, 
and bid her be an exile to another’s love? Before that look his forced 
tranquillity, his strained composure, broke down. Master of himself 
and of his own suffering still, for sake of her, the chained mise 
of his life, which saw his solitary power of expiation rent and shattered 
from his hands, broke out in one involuntary utterance as he bent to 
her with an instinctive gesture of tenderness, repressed ere it became a 
caress : 

“Oh, Lucille—Lucille! why is your childhood over! I could guard 
you then! y 

She answered him nothing; but her head sank lower and lower, and 
deep, quick sobs quivered through her frame—such tears as he had seen 
that night beneath the shadow of the palms—tears which come but from 
one well-spring. 

To Lucille he had said, without words, that they could never be again 
as they had been, and all the loneliness and bitterness of abandonment 
weighed on her with the loss of that lifelong and sheltering guardianship 
which had never let her know one touch of pain or breath of chillness, 
one wish ungiven or one desire unforestalled, which could lend beauty 
and gladness to her shadowless years. She felt as he felt, though she 
knew not why, as he knew, that the bond which had bound them was 
severed, and could not be replaced by another fonder, holier, and dearer still. 
Of a nearer tie to him Lucille had never thought; her love was too pure, 
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too high, too wholly born of an ethereal and reverent worship, to take 

form and definite shape ; she only knew she had no love for any 
save for him, and that the tenderness which he had lavished on her was 
for ever chilled and lost, and that he had bade her trust herself to other 
care and go to other hearts. He was the world to her—and henceforth 
she was as nothing to him. 

He heard her sobs upon the silence; he saw the peace he had sworn 
to save at any cost desolate and broken through him ; he knew that he 
had but to lift her to his heart, and bid her lose her guardian’s in her 
husband’s love, to make his own for ever the life which had no law but 
his will, no joy but from his hand, and see beneath his roof, within his 
home, before his sight by day, and hushed on his heart by night, the 
beauty of those young years, in which was garnered his sole atonement 
to the dead. And the guilt that was on his soul divorced them ; the know- 
ledge of his own sin bade him stand aloof, barred out from the innocent 
life that suffered for him and suffered through him. : 

That his crime might be veiled from her, he must let her deem him 
cold, dead, insensible to the beautiful faith and love she bore him !—he 
must leave her alone in her desolation, powerless to solace or to save the 
life bound in him and wrecked for him ! 

_ He was strong to endure himself, but he had no strength to behold her 

suffer, as men have borne the torture without a moan, tearing their own 
sinews and rending their own limbs, but have cried aloud in agon 
when they were chained down to witness the ordeal wrenching the deli- 
cate form of the woman whom they loved. 

For one moment more he knew he could still be master of himself; he 
stooped and laid his hand gently on her bowed head. 

“ You are still weak, my child. Rest now; I will see you later on.” 

Then he left her. A little longer, and his calm would have been 
wrenched down, his strength would have failed him ; she would have seen 
betrayed the darkness of a buried crime, the despair of a sleepless remorse 
on the face of him whom she held great and sinless, and second only in 
her reverence and worship to the God in whom she believed not more 
holily and utterly than she believed in him. 


THE CHOICE THAT WAS LEFT. 


Hours afterwards, as he crossed before the open door of the great 
library, he saw Lionel Caryll; the young man leaned against the 
embrasure of one of the oriel casements, his forehead bowed upon his 
arm, his whole attitude full of a deep restrained dejection, his face very 
pale as the light streamed through the coloured panes upon his bright 
tawny hair. 

On a sudden impulse Strathmore entered and approached him; the 
youth started, and looked up, the warm blood flushing his face. 

“T absolve you from your promise. You may urge your love to-day 
—this hour—when you will.” 
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They were brief words, and uttered coldly, but to the young lover they 
spoke of heaven: yet even as the first startled breathless gratitude 
flushed over his face in its wondering happiness, he was chilled and 
awed by the look upon Strathmore’s. .H2 could not translate it, but in 
some vague sense he felt that the proud, silent man beside him suffered. 

Strathmore stood where his own face was unseen by the youth. 

“ You are honest, loyal, and without guile. You love purely ; her life 
will be safe with you. If you can win her of her own will, without 
pressure, do so. Keep her years happy, innocent, sheltered, you whom 
she loves as a brother, and you shall ask nothing from me that I will 
refuse. Go! and speak as your heart bids you.” 

He turned abruptly away, with a sign silencing all reply; for one 
moment he heard the rush of breathless broken words with which the 
young man strove to thank him, and saw the flushed, tremulous ecstasy 
of joy which beamed on his face as it only beams upon the face of youth ; 
with the next he had left the library, and the door of his own study had 
closed on his solitude. 


Hours might have gone by or only minutes, he knew not which, when 
the door unclosed, and before him stood the boy, whom he had sent from 
him a brief space before, in all the wild, sweet hope, the rich undoubting 
happiness of youth. Words were not needed to tell his story ; one glance, 
and Strathmore knew the issue of his errand, and the sudden rush of a 
hot, swift joy which swept through his veins felt to him like guilt ; for in 
all sincerity he would have given up his life to torture to know that 
her peace was safe where his own could never attaint it with regret, or 
shadow, or the dark curse of the evil past. 

He rose and laid his hand again, with an unwonted gentleness of pity, 
on his nephew’s shoulder: 

“Poor boy! I only sent you to more pain!” 

Lionel Caryll shrank from his touch, and his face was turned away, 
while his voice shook : 

“T only dealt her more! She loves me asa brother! I was mad to 
think it could be otherwise. I have but wounded, startled, grieved her— 
her for whom I would x 

His words died, his head sank, and in the desolation of his grief he 
forgot all pride, and strength, and shrinking shame of his young man- 
hood, and, throwing himself down, sobbed like a child. 

Strathmore stood and looked on him; he had no scorn for those tears 
—they were for her—but he had weary envy of them! and a smile of 
unutterable sadness came on his lips. What was this boy’s first guiltless 
grief beside that with which Life brims over for those who suffer and give 
to the world no sign ? 

His hand fell once more on the young man’s shoulder, and his voice, 
deep and softened, had a solemnity and a compassion in it which had 
never before been in its tone : 

“Lionel Caryll! your grief is bitter to bear, yet be grateful that you 
can grieve—there is suffering which cannot! Live so that you never 
know it; keep your life as it is now, without remorse, and it will be peace 
beside that hell, however you suffer!” 
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The youth lifted his head, startled and awed; then it sank again, and 
his stifled sobs were heard upon the stillness, vainly striven with for love of 
manhood ; while Strathmore’s hand fell from his shoulder, and he paced to 
and fro the chamber, with his head bowed, forgetful of Caryll’s presence. 
Some moments passed, then the young man arose slowly and wearily, and 
the change was piteous which had come upon his frank, bright, careless 
face; all the sunlight was dashed from it, and a pale, drawn misery left 
there in its stead. He stood before Strathmore, and something proud 
and noble came on him as he spoke—vainly seeking to make his voice 
steady and calm : 

“My lord, I dreamed a fool’s dream, and it has been. broken by—God 
shield her!—the gentlest heart that ever pitied pain. J can be nothing 
to Lucille; less, now that I have lost my title of ‘ brother,’ than I have 
ever been, J have no power to make her life, as you bade me, ‘ happy, 
innocent, sheltered.’ That power lies in your hands, for—it is you whom 
she loves.” 

Where they stood together he saw Strathmore shudder, and his cheek 
grow whiter; watching himekeenly, the youth saw that it was not with 
wonder, but with a revulsion almost of terror that he heard him—the look 
which he had seen once before break down the icy pride and tranquil 
reserve of the man whom he feared, in the summer night at Silver-rest. 
‘And even in the blind pain of his sharp sorrow, Nello noted and mar- 
velled at that look; whence could be its spring ? 

“ You think this ?—and why ?” 

The tone was haughtily calm, but there was forced tranquillity in it; 
Strathmore ceased to stand before him, and paced again the Jong length 
of the library. 

“T feared it long; I know it now. She may not dream it herself—I 
cannot tell—but J read it in the very words with which she put back my 
love, in the very pain with which she shrank when I told her you had sent 
me, free to plead with her as I would for—for——” 

The joy which could never be his! 

His voice failed him ; and Strathmore paced with swift and restless step 
the silent chamber, his head was sunk upon his breast, and in bis heart 
was a bitter cry: 

“J deal her pain! Oh! my God, which sin must I choose !—the 
sin that spares her, or the sin that smites her?” 

“Oh! Lord Cecil, have you so much tenderness for her, and yet have no 
love ?” cried the young man, brokenly, for Lionel Caryll’s devotion to the 
young life he had worshipped from childhood was generous and holy, 
and untouched with the selfishness of that passion which would slay what 
it cannot attain. i. ar. 

“ No love !—J !” 

The words were stifled—the young man did not hear them, and pur- 
sued his generous, unselfish prayer : 

“ My lord! my lord! You must know that she loves you! Will you, 
who are so tender a guardian to her, close your heart to a fonder tie? She 
cannot love in vain! Men call you—you have seemed so to me—stern 
and heartless; but a cold nature had never been gentle to her as 
you are, a merciless one had never perilled life for suffering souls as 
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ou imperilled yours. Will you not have pity upon her? Can you give 
ie in her youth to misery, to hopelessness, to the anguish which must 
be hers when she has learnt her own secret—for Lucille wil! never love 
twice !” 

“ Boy, boy! hush! You do not know what you tempt.” 

Strathmore had sunk into a chair, his head was bowel tai face covered 
by his hands. 

The young man stood before him, awed, marvelling, strangely touched 
at the power his word had to break the icy calm al the haughty pride 
of the nature which for one moment he saw rent asunder, 

“Forgive me,” he faltered, brokenly, while his unselfish devotion to 
Lucille conquered every thought of self, and impelled him to plead for her 
as he would have pleaded for himself, preferring her peace at loss of his. 
“ But—but—oh, Lord Cecil!—I spoke for her. It cannot be that you 
have no love for her? Can you refuse her a nearer place in your heart, 
in your home? J have learned the bitterness and the deselation of a 
hopeless love. I would give my life that she should never know them ; 
they would be her death-blow !” 

“Peace! for God’s sake !” 

His voice was hoarse with a terrible anguish, and barely above his 
breath ; his head still was bowed, his face still covered. Each word which 
the boy spoke in his guileless and unselfish prayer quivered like a knife 
in his soul. Awe-stricken, and arrested with a terror to which he could 
have given no name, Lionel Caryll stood mute ; the great tears slowly 
coursing down his cheeks, his bright and gracious youth sorely shattered 
and stricken ; yet even in all the bitterness of his own despair, vaguely 
conscious that he was in the presence of some grief beside which his own 
was dwarfed. For a moment there was a dead silence; then, in that 
moment, the proud man gathered back his strength, the statesman re- 
sumed the armour of ice which he wore with friend and foe. Strathmore 
rose; he dreaded lest he had betrayed his secret; but his face, though 
haggard and dark with the traces of a deadly conflict, was calm. 

‘There are reasons, in my past, why the thought of marriage is pain- 
ful, almost impossible,”’ he said, slowly, and with forced effort. ‘ And 
a why should you urge this upon me? You have confessed you love 

er?” 

The young man raised his heavy eyes : 

“Tt is because I love her that 1 would know her peace secured, though 
its security left me only the more desolate.” 

The answer was proud and touching in its sad simplicity; it went to 
the heart of him who heard it ; Strathmore leaned his hand heavily upon 
his shoulder. 

* Lionel Caryll, you are nobler than J ever was !” 

The youth’s lips quivered, and he moved with a quick shudder ; he had 
pleaded against every selfish dictate of passion for Lucille’s sake, but he 
shrank from the touch of the hand she loved. 

“‘ My lord, you will forgive me if I leave your roof to-night. I could 
not stay now that—that 4 





His voice failed him, and he turned his head with a quick, proud 
gesture, that Strathmore might not see the tears which choked his 
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utterance; but Strathmore’s hand was not shaken from its hold, and his 
words were gentle—strangely gentle for him : 

“ As you will. But, ere you go, remember, for your tenderness to her, 

ou shall still ask of me what you choose, and there shall be nothing that 
will refuse. Think of me as your friend; your future shall be my 
care.” 

The young man gave him one swift heart-broken look ; “the future !” 
to him it looked beggared for all time. Then his hand closed on the 
one held to him in a convulsive pressure, the dull echo of the closing door 
vibrated through the silence, and Strathmore was once more alone. 

In solitude, beside which the suffering of his nephew’s fresh guiltless 

ief, even in all the sharpness of its poignancy, the utterness of its 

lation, was and mercy. He had but one choice before him : 
to wreck and lay waste, and leave to the hopelessness which would 
wither and consume her youth, the existence in whose peace his sole 
atonement lay ; or, to blend the life of the mnocent with the life of the 
guilty, and bid her rest her young head in its sinless sleep on the bosom 
of her father’s murderer! He must of his own hand deal to her the 
deadliest blow that smites a woman’s life; or he must seek her as a hus- 
band, hiding for ever the death-stain upon the heart on which she would 
be cherished! 
‘ The words that the youth had uttered, the lovely light which he had 
beheld on her face as he drew near—these were his tempters, his torturers. 
He could have bidden his own life suffer and be silent to his grave; but 
hers! Too well he knew the truth, that never would that pure, delicate, 
lofty nature “love ¢wice ;” that never for another would dawn and smile 
that beautiful gladness which, through him, must be changed to a curse. 
He knew it—he knew it. As he had destroyed her mother’s life in the 
ene of its youth, in the sweetness of its joy, so he must now destroy 
ers. 

It stretched before him—that terrible, lonely, loveless course of years 
through which she—the soft and fragile child steeped in sunlight and 
sheltered in tenderness—would be condemned to pass. Could he send 
her to them? Could he leave her to believe that she was barred from 
out his heart? Could he bid her be taught, that he, who had sheltered 
her with more than a father’s care, was cold, and brutal, and dead to the 
holy love he had fostered? His head sank upon his bosom—great sobs 
heaved his breast, shaking all his frame; he had no strength for this. 
Yet—breathe in her ear the whispers of love, seek her lips with a bridal 
caress, gather her to a husband’s heart in her soft dreaming sleep !— 
he could not, he who knew himself a murderer. 
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THE AMERICA OF AN AMERICAN.* 


In reading Lord Carlisle’s account of his visit to the United States, 
the travellers who had long preceded him must have been struck with the 
similarity between his lordship’s descriptions and their own recollections. 
Many of the seaboard cities—New York and Boston, especially—had 
greatly increased in extent; but in character, and in the impressions they 

roduced, they appear to have been much the same as we had seen them 
immediately before the war with England in 1812. Boston had still its 
puritanical, and New York its Parisian, aspects. Philadelphia, notwith- 
standing all that Sydney Smith had said or written, still lay between its 
rivers in rectangular and drab respectability. ‘Baltimore was the same 
mixture of slavery and democracy that had drawn forth the too fierce 
satire of Moore. And the cities of the South had yet a sprinkling of 
aristocracy more English than American. 

Dr. Nichols’s impressions are of a later date, though some of his tradi- 
tions take us back to the remoter periods of his country’s brief and barren 
history ; and they have been written with advantages which no occasional 
visitor can possess. His volumes were published in London early in the 
spring, and are already well known and appreciated; but they may be 
referred to again and again, both for information and amusement. In 
addition to their two main attractions—their vivid and reliable pictures of 
American life, and their author’s views as to the present contest—they 
give us some amusing anecdotes of the men of letters amongst his coun- 
trymen, of whom we previously knew little beyond their writings. 

In himself he presents the somewhat remarkable spectacle of an 
American driven to take refuge in England from the tyranny and in- 
justice of the United States. The “land of the free and the home of 
the brave” had become a very uncomfortable place to live in. He could 
not recognise the doctrine of “ War for the Union! Fraternity or death! 
Be my brother, or I will kill you! Unite with me, or I will exterminate 
you!” He could not tolerate a land of freedom deprived of a free press. 
“‘ If a newspaper doubted that the South could be conquered in ninety 
days, it was excluded from the mails. If it questioned the policy of in- 
vading the South, the edition was seized by the police. If the editor 
persisted in his delusion that the press was free, he was sent down to Fort 
Lafayette, lodged in a casemate, and fed on the rations of a common 
soldier, until the government forgot who he was, and for what he had 
been imprisoned.” In times of political excitement it had never been 
safe to oppose the feeling of the day. We have ourselves lived under 
absolute despotisms as well as under the model republic, and we say ad- 
visedly that, except as one of the majority, there was no country in which 
a man had less freedom of speech or action at any time than in the 
United States. Dr. Nichols had this conviction unpleasantly forced ar 
him. It was treason to assert the principles for which Washington had 
fought ; and he was thus a traitor. “New York, the democratic metro- 





* Forty Years of American Life. By Dr. Thomas L. Nichols. In Two 
Volumes. London: J. Maxwell and Co. 1864. 
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lis, was becoming,” for one who liked to speak his mind, “ rather a 
azardous locality,” and he saw no safety but in seeking a refuge abroad, 
It is easy to imagine where his course would tend. ‘ Wherever, in the 
civilised world, a man gets into such difficulties, he instinctively turns to 
England.” He evaded the new necessity of obtaining “a passport;” 
and, with feelings of bitter regret at being obliged to leave a country 
which he had hitherto considered “the greatest, freest, and happiest of 
nations,” it was a relief to find himself “ far out at sea,” and joy to press 
“the soil of the old fatherland.” There was “a grimy London street, 
but liberty ;—a humble lodging, hard fare, and a dim look-out for the 
future, but no blood upon his soul ;” and “in the weary hours of a most 
anxious exile” he has written the volumes in which we find materials for 
a few pages on America as he describes it. 

There are one or two subjects that we shall dispose of, before proceed- 
ing to the more agreeable portions of his work. 

The intense hatred of his countrymen towards England may be re- 

arded as an insanity of which the symptoms will in time abate. 

Their self-glorification is amusing, for it often approaches to sublimity. 
It is part of their education. ‘“ We were taught every day,” says Dr. 
Nichols, “and in every way, that ours was the freest, the happiest, and 
. s00n to be the greatest and most powerful country in the world.” ‘“ We 
were the most intelligent, the most enlightened, the most Christian, and 
greatest people the sun ever shone upon. Ours was the model govern- 
ment of the world; our institutions were the model institutions; our 
country the model republic.” “ We thanked God, when we remembered 
to be thankful for anything, that we were not as other men, and espe- 
cially that we were not like the ignorant down-trodden victims of Euro- 
ee despotisms.” ‘“ A genuine American does not think much of 

urope anyhow. How should we? Great Britain was the most power- 
ful country of Europe, and had we not beaten her twice? One of our 
great lakes would drown the whole United Kingdom. And what could 
we think of a people who submitted to be governed by a hereditary aris- 
tocracy,—who did not own the land they worked on, and were not 
allowed to vote,—who had not even guns, a great many of them?” “ To 
an American,” he says elsewhere, “the English country looks desolate 
Sor lack of people and habitations.” It has even been insinuated that 
we are likely to die out from an exhaustion of our population. Now, 
considering our tendency to what Dennis Bulgruddery called “ prolifi- 
cation,” this is about the last national calamity that we have ever appre- 
hended ; and we have no doubt that the Registrar-General’s returns will 
allay any fears that may be occasioned by such a suggestion. 

he last of these unpleasant themes is the present lamentable contest. 
In our own pages, as well as in higher and wider fields, it has been looked 
at from different points of view; and the only feeling in common has 
been uniformly of deep regret. But after all that has been said and 
written upon the subject, the questions connected with it turn upon two 
clear points : the right to separate, and how far the exercise of that right 
was justifiable. 

We do not attach much importance to the opinions in favour of dis- 
union and self-government that have been left on record by the very men 
who are now determined to extinguish such doctrines by exterminating 
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their supporters. It is scarcely fair to bind a public speaker too strictly 
to the expressions of the moment. We have also better authority than 
the former orations of Mr. Lincoln, or the plastic inconsistencies of Mr. 
Greely.* The right of a people to choose the government best suited to 
their interests and happiness is explicitly acknowledged by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and is insisted upon in the separate constitutions 
of the Federal States. Dr. Nichols gives us quotations to this effect from 
the constitutions both of the older States and of those subsequently added 
to the Union. In several instances the words he cites are clearly appli- 
cable to the present contest. The most explicit is the declaration made 
by Virginia on accepting the Federal constitution. The powers thereby 
given, it is unequivocally said, “ could be resumed by the State whenever 
perverted to her injuty or oppression ; and that the liberty of conscience 
and the press could not be abridged, restrained, or modified by any 
authority of the United States;” and, in like manner, the constitution of 
Massachusetts declares that “The people of this Commonwealth have the 
sole and exclusive right of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, and 
independent State.” The powers given to the Union are “ expressly 
delegated.”” These are doctrines which—if confirmation were needed— 
have been supported by the opinions of some of the ablest statesmen that 
America has produced. 

The right, then, to separate being incontestable, we have only to 
examine how far the Secessionists were justifiable in exercising it. Now, 
this cannot be settled by considering the abstract wrong of slavery. 
However we may ourselves regard it, we must judge of the conduct of 
the Confederates by looking at slavery from their own point of view. If 
a man becomes a slaveholder by choice, he must be content to bear the 
obloquy and the risk. But it must be remembered that, in the very 
centre of Secession, slavery was an institution handed down by their an- 
cestors, and deliberately recognised by the founders of the Union. In 
the first rough draught of the Declaration of Independence it was 
charged against George III., poor man !—amongst other high wrongs to 
his fellow-creatures—that he was “keeping open a market where MEN 
should be bought and sold,” thus “ waging a cruel war against human 
nature itself,”’ and then “exciting those very people to rise in arnis and 
to purchase that liberty of which he deprived them by murdering the 
people upon whom he also obtruded them.” But this was all struck out. 
It was soon seen that such language would exclude the Slave States from 
the Union. Policy prevailed over humanity : and wen | was recognised 
under the very document that, in magniloquent though not very intel- 
ligible phraseology, proclaimed the equal and unalienable rights of man. 
Though an institution so repulsive to reason and feeling was thus per- 
mitted, it did not follow that it was to endure for ever. In this country 
we had “ cleansed our bosoms of that perilous stuff,” and the abolitionists 
of America should have followed our example, or should have devised 
some rational plan of gradual remedy. They could not suppose that the 
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* Mr. Lincoln’s precise words (as reported) were, that “ any people, anywhere, 
being inclined and having the power, have the right to rise up and shake off the 
existing Government, and form a new one that suits them better ;” and that “ any 
portion of such people, that can, may revolutienise and make their own of so 
much of the territory as they inhabit.”—Quoted by Mr. Long of Ohio. 
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of the South would quietly submit to have their property taken 


them at once. 
You take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


Resistance was certain. It may be argued that it was premature ; that 
separation might have been delayed till abolition had become not merely 
an apprehension but a fact. This, however, would have placed them in 
@ worse position with other nations. They are now fighting for inde. 
nce. Had they waited till abolition had been formally pronounced 
—as it doubtless would have been—they would have been fighting for 
slavery. 
Dr. Nichols is an American of pure Yankee descent. His Southern 
tendencies are the result of reflection, and of his experience as a traveller 
in the Slave States. His personal history we can only gather from de- 
tached passages. He was born, he tells us, in the beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut which separates New Hampshire from Vermont, and in the 
year in which Wellington gained the battle of Waterloo, and Jackson 
beat us at New Orleans. He gives us a lively picture of his native state, 
a land of mountains and of lakes, the Switzerland of America; and he 
describes its inhabitants in the primitive simplicity of forty years since. 
Though descended from those uncomfortable old fanatics the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers,” he does not seem to hold them in much reverence. He speaks 
of them as “equally given to godliness and gain, and equally determined 
to have religious freedom for themselves and to deny it to all others.” 
“A cold, hard race,” who “conscientiously suppressed their natural 
affections until they starved them out.” We never like to disturb old 
associations ; but we must confess that we take the Doctor’s prose as a 
truer picture than the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. In his younger days 
almost every man in New Hampshire owned the land he cultivated.* 
“The proprietor of hundreds of acres generally worked harder than any 
man he could hire. And whom could he hire? That was the great 
difficulty. There were very few men to go out at ‘day’s work.’ The 
sons of small farmers, wishing to raise a little money for themselves, 
would sometimes hire out at about three pounds a month and found. 
They lived with their employer, fared as he did, worked by his side ; and 
when the hired man put on his Sunday suit, he offered his arm to the 
prettiest of the farmer’s daughters and escorted her gallantly to meeting. 
The term servant, and the idea of service, were unknown. He was a 
‘hand,’ or a ‘help.’ And the young lady who assisted in doing the 
housework associated on terms of perfect equality with her employer's 
family, and considered that she was conferring an obligation, as indeed she 
was, and was entitled to gratitude and very respectful treatment, as well 
as very good wages.” From this unsophisticated state the writer has not 
far to take us back to the lives of the early settlers. They were very much 
what is still daily seen in Canada and the Far West. The settler’s home 
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* It is curious that those stern republicans should have adopted (though not 
by law) a kind of primogeniture. As farms of a hundred to three hundred acres 
could not have been divided to advantage, one son—not ix every case the eldest— 
took the homestead, assuming the support of his parents in their old age, and 
any unmarried aunts or sisters; the rest went out to make their way in the 
world: as Mr. M‘Culloch contends they always should.—Vol. i. p. 19. 
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was a tract of dense forest, from which some of the trees had first to be 
felled to make a log cabin for his family. In the heavy work of eleari 
his land assistance could not be hired. Neighbours lent it, to be a 
at some future time. And so trees were felled and rolled, and burnt, — 
for every one had more wood than he wanted,—and if the timber was 
worthless, the scattered ashes enriched the ground, and what was 
red was converted by rude processes into the potash of commerce. 
Then came the sowing and planting of crops, wheat and rye, and Indian 
corn and potatoes; and the “husking” of the Indian corn again brought 
distant settlers together; and formed one of the amusements of a life in 
which amusement was not yet an element. Both sexes joined in the 
pleasant labour with songs and stories, A profuse supper followed, “ of 

k and beans, pumpkin-pie, dough-nuts, apples, and cider—if these 

been produced—or other and stronger beverages. And if the puri- 
tanism was not too strong, a fiddle and a dance; if it was, games of 
romps and forfeits, certainly quite as objectionable, and a walk home by 
moonlight.” They seem to have been made occasions for social enjoy- 
ment similar to the “roeckings” described by Burns in the first of his 
epistles to Lapraik. There is nothing new in all this; but, as described 
by Dr. Nichols, there is a tone of freshness and reality. 

The mode in which he received the rudiments of his education was 
equally primitive. ‘The founders of the New England Republics be- 
lieved that the safety of democratic institutions depended upon the intel- 
ligence and virtue of the people.” So in his native state of New Hamp- 
shire, as well as in the rest, “ there was a school-house every three miles ; 
an academy in every considerable village ; and colleges enough to supply 
the demand for a classical education.” He went first of all to the 
common, or free school. ‘As none were very rich, and none had any 
need to be poor, and as all were equal in theory, and not very far from 
it in practice,’ they all went to the same schools. But how was the 
system carried out. ‘Her Majesty’s Inspectors” would have been too 
costly and troublesome a kind of machinery for the people of New 
Hampshire. Theirs was a much more simple plan. “Some bright, 
well-taught girl,” he tells us, “‘who loved books better than spinning, 
taught our school in summer. In winter we generally had a student 
from the nearest college, who paid his fees and expenses by keeping 
school three months in the year, and graduated none the worse for his 
pedagogic experience.” With such help he could get his degree, and 
“hundreds of the most eminent men in America have educated them- 
selves in this manner.” The scholars paid them nothing. “ In some 
states the expenses of the schools are raised partly by a direct tax, and 
partly from a general education fund.” In the newer states land has 
been reserved for these purposes. But in New Hampshire the people of 
a district taxed themselves; and to make the money raised go as far as 
possible, “the teacher was either put up at auction and boarded with the 
lowest bidder, or boarded round.” They used a similar mode of dealing 
with their paupers, who “ were sold at auction to those who would keep 
them cheapest, taking into aecount the work they were capable of doing. 
The pauper,” in that land of freedom, “ was a slave sold for a year at a 
time, but sold yearly as long as he lived. The schoolmaster was treated 
in the same inglorious fashion. The cheaper he could be boarded the 
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longer the money would last, and the longer the school-term continue.” 
He was placed in a better position on the “ boarding-round system,” 
which made him successively a guest at the homes of his pupils; and 
generally a welcome and well-treated guest. In this way a good deal of 
information was communicated, and much also was afterwards picked up 
at lectures. Whether Dr. Nichols availed himself of any higher course 
of study does not appear. His Doctorship in medicine proves nothing. 
A diploma may be obtained in America by forms very easily complied 
with, and at a very moderate cost. As in other arts and professions, a 
previous training is not, there, thought necessary. ‘ Our Own” Corre. 
spondent, in Bentley, writes, that “‘a Yankee imagines that he has a 
talent for anything.” The self-confidence attributed by Sydney Smith 
to Lord Russell is not confined, as with us, to a single individual. There 
is scarcely a man from Maine to Pensacola who does not think himself 
eligible to command an army, to*govern a nation, or to rule the destinies 
of a world. 

It is unfortunate that medicine should be so imperfectly taught in a 
country subject to deadly epidemics, and where the system of cookery 
(a matter so essential to health) is even worse than our own. ‘“‘ Butter 
and lard are so cheap that they are used with great profusion, and the 
best viands and vegetables are rendered indigestible. Hot bread made 
with lard and strong alkalies, and soaked with butter ; hot griddle cakes 
covered with butter and syrup; meats fried in fat or baked in it; pota- 
toes dripping with grease; ham and eggs fried in grease into a leathery 
indigestibility—all washed down with many cups of strong Brazil coffee” 
—are amongst the light dishes that form part only of an American 
breakfast. 

For the profession of the Law—which includes attorney, solicitor, 
counsellor, barrister, and conveyancer in the same individual—there is 
the like scanty preparation as for medicine. So at least we are told by 
Dr. Nichols; though, doubtless, there have been sound lawyers in America, 
both on the bench and at the bar. When he says that “in many of the 
states a man may be admitted to the bar after a few weeks’ study,’ it 
only implies that his success must more depend upon his own talents 
than upon the course of training, or that the profession was but intended 
as an avenue to political distinction. Of the present cabinet, Lincoln, 
Seward, Chase, and Stanton are lawyers, besides a host of their generals, 
and “‘ probably half the officers of the Federal army.” 

In the American Church it is the individual who makes the position. 
As there is no national establishment there are no dissenters; the sup- 
port of the clergy is voluntary; and before the law all are equal. Except 
amongst the Roman Catholics, the congregation hires and discharges the 
pastor at its pleasure. He is chosen “ by universal suffrage. A preacher 
comes like a cook, on trial. He preaches his finest sermons, and prays 
his most eloquent prayers, is canvassed at a hundred tea-tables, and is 
accepted or rejected.” With such men as the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
the system prospers. Those who are less fortunate often descend—like 
the steekit ministers of Scotland—to other pursuits, and become law- 
yers, politicians, traders, auctioneers, photographers, editors, lecturers, or 
showmen. “There are, in fact, few professions in which you may not 
find ex-preachers.” 
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With the press it is the same as with medicine and law. Asa means 
of mere subsistence or of future advancement there is little difficulty in 
establishing a newspaper. In England thousands of pounds are jeo- 
pardised in such an attempt, and thousands have often been lost. In 
America “the man who can do nothing else can start a newspaper.” 
«A very small capital, or even a little credit, is all that is required. 
Some of the most successful papers were commenced with less than a 
hundred pounds of borrowed capital.” It was to this pursuit that Dr. 
Nichols seems to have dedicated himself. In 1840 he was engaged in 
editing a political journal at Rochester; he was for some time connected 
with the New York Herald; and he had himself just established the 
Age, when he was obliged to abandon both it and his country, by holding 
opinions adverse to the Federal policy. He tells us of a democratic 
ie who, soon after the taking of Fort Sumter, was asked if he 
thought the government would put down his paper. “I think it 
must,” he said; “for if it don’t put us down, we shall put down the 

vernment. “ The government seemed to view the matter in the same 
light, and a few days afterwards suppressed the journal.” Dr. Nichols 
avoided such a necessity by his flight to England. 

He seems to have visited some of the Slave States in 1845, as the 
companion of a sick friend; and his travels are most agreeably told. To 
the mere graces of style he is sometimes indifferent; but he has the 
freshness which makes the writings of so many of his countrymen at- 
tractive, in spite of their violation of “the rules.” We would willingly 
go with him down the great rivers, and through the wild scenery of the 
West; he brings them well before us. ‘The misty moonlight night,” 
when they “came to the confluence of the Ohio with the Mississippi,” 
is a painting though in words. It was after “a tedious and in some 
degree perilous course of one thousand miles—they had still a thousand 
miles to go, before arriving at New Orleans’”—when they reached the 
point where the rivers “come together at an acute angle, and their 
waters flow down in unmingled currents, differing in colour for a long 
distance.” Even at night the line which divides them could be distin- 
guished. . . . ‘‘ Usually, on one side or the other, there is a perpendicular 
bank of clay and loam some thirty feet high, and here and there are small 
plantations. The river gradually wears them off, carrying down whole 
acres in a season. From this bank the land descends back to the swamps 
which skirt nearly the whole length of the river. These in very low 
water are comparatively dry, but as the river rises they fill up, and the 
whole country is like a great lake, filled with a dense growth of timber. 
These curving banks, the rude and solitary huts of the woodcutters, the 
vast bars of sand, covered gradually with canebrake, and the range of 
impenetrable forest for hundreds of miles, comprise a vast gloomy Jand- 
scape which must be seen to be realised.” 

_ It was before he had descended so far that he witnessed a scene which 
reminds us painfully of the horrors of Dickens's “ Valley of Eden.” 


When our flat boat (he says) touched the Kentucky bank of the river, her 
ninety passengers jumped joyfully ashore, and with noisy hilarity scattered along 
the beach. The morning was beautiful. The clear sunlight glittered upon the 
river, and lighted up the forests with a golden radiance. The sky was blue, and 
the air cool and bracing. The land was high, well wooded, and fertile. Seeing 
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a substantial-looking double log-house a short distance from the river, about a 
dozen of us went up to warm our fingers at its fire. The door stood open, and 
we entered a comfortable apartment ; but what a terrible scene of wretchedness 
was presented to our view! Two human beings, neither apparently more than 
twenty-five years old, sat at either corner of the chimney-fire. Pale, wan, 
emaciated, they were bent up and shivering, and seemed so forlorn, wretched, 
and despairing, that I shuddered to look at them. Both were young, and the 
wife had been strikingly beautiful. The man held something m his lap; I 
looked down and saw the most frightful little baby Lever beheld. Its blue arm 
was no bigger than my thumb—the little, wan, pale thing looked more like a 
baby of rags than one of flesh and blood, and weighed no more than seven or 
eight pounds, though more than four months old. Yes, for four months, ever 
since its birth, father, mother, and this their only child, had been suffering from 
the chills and fever. I could not have imagined, and I never can forget this 

icture of despairing misery. A terrible miasma broods over these streams. 
On their upper branches are these intermittent fevers with their living death— 
below is the frightful pestilence, the yellow fever. 


As he approached nearer to New Orleans the pcre was of a brighter 
character, and he then saw for the first time one of those pictures of 
animal comfort and enjoyment which reconcile even philanthropists to 
some of the aspects of slavery, and have produced contrasts between the 
negro and the agricultural labourer of Great Britain that leave a con- 
siderable balance of advantages in favour of the baser state. On plan- 
tations which have been cultivated by the same families for generations, 
the treatment he describes is the rule rather than the exception. But 
there is nothing in this that bears upon the abstract question. With all 
our sympathies for the South, we are as much opposed to the wrong 
which slavery implies as the most rabid abolitionist in Boston.* We 
merely contend—as Mr. Pitt contended long agot—that measures ought 
not to be sanctioned by a government, which are destructive of recog- 
nised interests, without making compensation for the loss. 

From these considerations we turn to Dr. Nichols’s description of what 
he saw : 


The scene (it is said) was enchanting, and, alas! 1 fear, indescribable. On 
each side, as far as the eye could reach, were scattered the beautiful houses of 
the planters, flanked on each side by the huts of their negroes, with trees, 
shrubbery, and gardens. For miles away, up and down the river, extended the 
bright green fields of sugar-cane, looking more like great fields of Indian corn 
than any crop to which a Northern eye is familiar, but surpassing that in the 
vividness of the tints and density of growth—the cane growing ten feet high, 
and the leaves at the top covering the whole surface. Back of these immense 
fields of bright green were seen the darker shades of the cypress swamp; and 
to give the most picturesque effect to the landscape, on every side, in the midst 
of each great ean» rose the tall white towers of the sugar-mills, throwing 
up graceful columns of smoke, and clouds of steam. The sugar-making process 
was in full operation. After the wild desolation of the Mississippi for more 
than half its course below the Ohio, you will not wonder that 1 gazed upon 
this scene of wealth and beauty in a sort of ecstasy. Oh, how antike our No- 
vember in the far bleak North was this scene of life in Louisiana! The earth 
seemed a paradise of fertility and loveliness’ ‘The sun rose and lighted up 





—— 


* The men of Boston themselves did not always think as they do now. Dr. 
Nichols was present at an anti-abolitionist riot at Boston, in 1834, when the lec- 
turers in favour of emancipation were with difficulty saved from martyrdom. 

t Debate on Mr. Wilberforce’s motion, April 18, 1791. 
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with a brighter radiance a landscape of which I had not imagined half the 
beauty. 


At every step we have “roses blooming,” oranges turning their 
to gold, and figs still ripening in the ak The hegte well rend 
contented, and happy; and, even in New Orleans, as in all the South, 
treated more like a man and a brother than amongst the abolitionists of 
the North. 

“There is a charm,” he tells us, “in the life and society of New 
Orleans difficult to understand and impossible to describe. ‘No place 
like New Orleans,’ is the verdict of all who have lived there long enough 
to know what it is; and this in gpite of the river that threatens to drown 
you (for its waters are ‘ many feet’ above the level of the city*), and the 
swamp filled with mosquitoes and alligators; in spite of yellow fever 
every three years, and months of every year with the thermometer above 
ninety degrees.” The worst portions of its society consist of strangers 
and influxes from the North: the best are the older settlers and their 
descendants. It was the same, with few exceptions, in the Slave States 
that we have ourselves visited. 

“When you are as far South as New Orleans,” says Dr. Nichols, “ it 
is a pity not to get a glimpse of Texas ;” and we regret that we cafinot 
follow him either to Galveston, or subsequently to Mobile, and up the 
Alabama. In his second volume he returns to the scenes of his travels 
when speaking of the Roman Catholics as he found them both at New 
Orleans and in the remoter settlements of the states he had explored. 
“The oldest convent in the United States,” he thinks, “ must be the 
Ursuline convent in New Orleans. More than a hundred years ago, a 
party of Ursuline nuns went from France to that city to nurse the sick 
in the Charity Hospital, to which all sick strangers and. poor were taken, 
and especially those attacked with yellow fever. Honour to the courage 
and devotion of those noble women! They were received, as we may 
suppose, with demonstrations of joy and gratitude by the whole popula- 
tion. They were ladies of birth and education, who had come four 
thousand miles across the ocean, when such a voyage was much more of 
an enterprise than it is now, to nurse the dying and to die themselves, 
many of them, as they well knew, of a ee sure to decimate, at 
least, those unacclimatised volunteers of charity.” 

The place of these devoted women is now taken by the Sisters of 
Charity of the order of St. Vincent de Paul, whose exact erie is not 
supposed to be altogether understood. ‘They are not considered nuns, as 
they are never cloistered, but always in the world, engaged in active 
duties.t “They are not under perpetual vows, but take their obligations 
ouly from year to year, and can leave the order or be left out of it at the 
close of each year. They are never allowed to ask for charity. They 
are often ladies of rank, and always gentlewomen—their rule excluding 
any person who has ever been employed in a menial occupation.” The 
sisters who serve in the hospitals of New Orleans through all the visita- 





* Magnificent buildings rest upon the dead surface of the swamp. To dig for 
foundations would only be getting into a soil of increasing moisture, and less 
fitted than the surface to sustain a weight of walls. In paving the streets a 
process is adopted similar ‘to’Stevenson’s mode of carrying the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway over Chatmoss.—Vol. i. p. 183, 

t Vol. ii. p. 116. 
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tions of cholera and yellow fever, are drafted from their mother house in 
Maryland. Their mission is well known, and no conveyance along the 
route takes money for their passage. Three years is their average period 
of service. “ They die regularly at the end of that period, and others 
willingly step into their places to die in turn ;”’ for “ the best constitutions 
cannot long bear the constant absorption and inhalations of disease in 
such a climate.” 
In the more remote localities the Roman Catholics seem to be the 
ioneers of civilisation in every way ; and, as brought before us by Dr. 
Nichols, if we cannot embrace their faith we must at least admire their 
virtues. The clergy, “few in numbers, and with a support which gives 
them the bare necessaries of life,” have’ ‘‘constant toils. In the large 
towns they are overwhelmed with the care of the poor and the sick. In 
the country their flocks are scattered over large districts. I have known 
a priest,” he says, “return late in a winter’s night from a sick call twelve 
miles away, only to find an urgent message which hurried him as far 
through a lonely forest in the opposite direction. In sickly seasons, or 
epidemics, their labours are almost superhuman.” ‘I have sweetened my 
tea at a bishop’s table with brown sugar, stirred with a pewter spoon, 
when he was expending thousands a year on schools, asylums, and hos- 
pitals. He was up at five in the morning, and seldom went to bed before 
twelve at night. He said mass every day, preached three times every 
Sunday, visited the sick, and attended to an amount of business, secular 
and religious, such as few men could have undertaken.” Dr. Nichols 
found their convents and their schools in wilds which no other class of 
religionists has yet penetrated. In Ohio, after being taken by a railway 
many miles into the primitive forest, he went six miles farther by the 
very worst waggon-road he had ever seen, even in America. “It was a 
ravine of mud. The horses sank to their knees, the wheels to their axles. 
Sometimes the driver would pull out of the track, and find his way among 
the trees, over roots and stumps, and into quagmires. The best part of 
the way was where he drove nearly a mile in the rocky bed of a river, 
with the water close to the body of the waggon. The res after their 
wallow in the mud, appeared to enjoy it. Night came on, and the woods 
made it very dark. Suddenly, we came into a clearing, like an island in 
the ocean, with lights in the distance.” And here, with “a domain of 
three hundred acres, half cleared and cultivated, half a magnificent 
forest,” our traveller found an Ursuline convent ; where, in company with 
an archbishop and two bishops, he was hospitably received, and enter- 
tained in a manner that would make “each particular hair” upon the 
heads of the “ Protestant Alliance’ to hold up its hands in horror. After 
dinner, the female pupils of the nuns amused their guests with a concert 
of vocal and instrumental music. To this, perhaps, few of the right 
reverends even of our own Church would have objected ; but, following 
the concert, came a representation by the same performers of a farcical 
burlesque, familiar to playgoers as “ The Irish Lion ;” the part of “ Mr. 
Tim Moore, the poetical tailor, by a rollicking young lady from the 
Emerald Isle, whose brogue and fun seemed equally natural and delight- 
ful;” and when the archbishop had “thanked them for their entertain- 
ment,” they all accompanied him to the convent chapel, “ where he 
officiated in one of the most impressive offices of Catholic devotion.” 
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To condemn, for these things, the men and women whose virtues we 
have been recording, would be assuming a right to judge,.which the 
Scripture that we trust emphatically withholds. At a later period Dr. 
Nichols visited a similar locality in Northern Indiana, to which his ap- 
proach, through one of those districts—and they are many—where 
“civilisation is struggling with nature,” is beautifully described. Here 
there were schools, industrial as well as scholastic, both for boys and 
girls: the pupils numbering about three or four hundred. The whole 
community seemed happy. “As a rule,” he says, “ priests and nuns 
have the manners of children.” ‘“ They have, doubtless, much less 
cultivation of the intellect than Protestants of the same class, but seem 
to have more culture of the heart.’’* ‘Even the Sisters of Charity, 
whose life-work is in hospitals, and who nurse the sick and dying, are 
full of light-hearted mirth.” Again he experienced the apostolic virtue 
of hospitality. He had wine of their own vintage, “ light, palatable, and 
pare, without question.” He slept in the bishop’s room, and in the 

ishop’s bed, after paying his respects, as he presumes a bishop might 
have done, to one of the bottles that had been left upon his table. His 
“last look from the window was at the dark forest wall which enclosed 
this curious community in the wilds of America ;” and the last sounds 
he heard as he sunk to rest, “ were the melodies of the chimes in the 
neighbouring church towers.” 

It would be impossible, within any reasonable limits, to follow him 
through the various topics, to each of which he assigns a separate chapter. 
The religion, education, progress, habits, locomotion, mechanical in- 
gepuity, peculiarities, writers, and remarkable men of his native land, 
are dwelt upon in distinct essays; and we have certainly rarely met with 
any one less prejudiced in favour of his countrymen that Dr. Nichols. 
He denounces their vices and ridicules their faults with unsparing im- 
partiality. A love of money, and a laxity in all the obligations con- 
nected with it; dishonesty in the holders of public offices; and intem- 

rance in drinking,—not as an occasional indulgence, but as a wasting 

bit,—are sins so frequent and so offensive, that the qualities which, 
on the other hand, we are called upon to “ approve, admire, and love,” 
ought, in fairness, to have been more prominently brought before us. 

Their unpleasant ways are much as Mrs. Trollope found, and as she 
left them. The spitting vice is even yet a prevailing, if not a universal, 
trait. Your fellow-passenger in a railway car, the judge upon the bench, 
the lawyer at the bar, the doctor at the bedside of his patient, the 
minister in the pulpit, and the orator in the senate-house, are still found 
giving liquid proofs of the fact, that they chew tobacco.t 

Though we do not misunderstand the Americans as much as the 
French misunderstand ourselves, it seems, from Dr. Nichols’s account, that 
our novelists and writers for the stage show great ignorance as to those 
peculiarities of speech attributed to a Yankee. We make mistakes in 
applying the term itself. The Yankee is almost entirely from the North- 
Eastern States ; and his modes of expression are different from those of 





* We do not see how Dr. Nichols could have obtained data for such a com- 


parison. 
+ This is on the authority of Dr. Nichols, vol. ii. p. 16. 
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the South and West. “Many of the Yankeeisms may be found in the dis- 
tricts of England, from whic the ec first settled.” The nasal 
draw! may still be heard at Poole. “ colloquialisms of the South 
and West are more original.” There is a difference in the commonest 
phrases. It is the Yankees who “guess” everything; Southerners 
“reckon ard calculate.” The Yankee avoids plain swearing: he says 
darn it, or gaul darn your picter. The Western man has no scruples 
of this kind; and, in other respects, has a remarkable breadth of ex- 
ion. When the Yankee is “a gone sucker,” the Western man is 
“catawampously chawed up.” He will tell you that he “sleeps so 
sound it would take an earthquake to waken him.” “ Stranger,” he 
says, “in bar hunts I am numerous.” (In bear hunts I am a host.) 
The man of the South-West “ walks the water, out hollers the thunder, 
drinks the Mississippi, calculates that he is the genuwine article, and that 
those he don’t like ain’t worth shucks.” He gets “‘as savage as a meat- 
axe; splurges about, and blows up like a steam-boat.” As another 
variety, the Southerner is “mighty glad to see you; he is apt to be 
werful lazy, and powerful slow; but if you visit him where he has 
ocated himself he’ll go for you to the hilt agin creation.” The term 
“‘absquatulate” has become familiar to us during the war. “It comes 
from @ or ab, privative, and squat, western for settle. When a squatter 
removes, he absquatulates.” In peculiar circumstances whole companies 
have absquatulated. 

After all, it is considered that “the American peculiarities of language 
are not so remarkable as those of character and manners.” It has been 
said that “a Yankee stands up at prayers, takes his coat-tail under his 
arms, turns his back upon the minister, and winks at the gals in the sing- 
ing seats :” and we admit that if there are many peculiarities of this kind, 
the author has proved his case. 

In several portions of his work he gives us some interesting particulars 
of the many amongst his countrymen who have risen from the humblest 
obscurity to be statesmen or millionnaires. Of the latter he mentions, 
as “not a bad type of Yankee possibilities,” the celebrated wine-grower 
near Cincinnati, Mr. Nicholas Longworth. He was a shoemaker from New 
Jersey; and emigrated to Cincinnati when it was a mere landing-place 
on the Ohio. About that time the whole of the land on which the city 
is built might have been bought for sixty pounds; but he had not yet the 
sixty pounds wherewith to buy it. He had not gone there, however, to 
mend shoes. He studied the law. Blackstone and the local statutes were 
sufficient reading, and six weeks a pretty fair term of preparation for the 
bar. One of his first eases was for the defendant on a charge of misde- 
meanour. His client had no money, and paid him with a second-hand 
whisky still. This he soon afterwards ‘‘exchanged for a hundred acres 
of land, which he kept ;” and they are now “ covered by some of the best 
rent-paying property” in a place that, twenty years ago, had become “a 
thrivmg town of some fifty thousand inhabitants,” and since then—as 
the “ Queen City of the West’”—has more than trebled its population. 
“The hundred acres” were but an instalment and type of his subsequent 
sgapn His culture of the Catawba grape has been a mine of gold. 

It is the only variety suitable to the climate of America, and the produce 
18 8O great, that if the wine were sold at even sixpence a gallon it would 
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be a profitable cultivation. Mr. Longworth’s wines sold in bottle for two 
or three pounds a dozen: “the sparkling Catawba bearing the same re- 
tail price as champagne” when eight shillings a bottle. 

He lived in a handsome mansion, freely admitting stramgers and the 

ublic to his grounds; and he was the earliest patron of the sculptor 
i but when “rich beyond the dreams of avarice,” and with a pro- 
perty worth nearly two millions sterling, he was haunted with the dread 
of poverty and the fear of dying in the poor-house. 

As connected with the other “ institutions” of America, we have a very 
ample account of its newspaper literature. The details may be more than 
we care for in this country; but they could not well have been omitted. 
They include many who are the mere bashi-bazouks of the periodical 
press; but they also present striking instances of the slight foundations 
upon which an American can build success. Out of these scrambling 
efforts not a few have risen to office and political influence. Of the 
merely literary, and not the most fortunate, we shall notice two of the 
names most familiar tous. One of them is the “ Manhattan” of the 
Morning Herald—the “ Joseph A. Scoville” of a recent obituary notice. 
He began life in a counting-house; commenced business as a shipping 
merchant on his own account, with an equally young partner, but with- 
out any capital, and before he was of age; traded to India, China, and 
to Muscat; travelled in Europe; became an intimate friend of Lola 
Montes; and, on his return to New York, found his commercial affairs, 
as might have been expected, in a state of bankruptey. . He then turned 
to the press, which made him acquainted with the Southern statesman 
John C. Calhoun, to whom he was for some time private secretary, and 
to one of whose relations he was subsequently married. The notoriet 
he had acquired by his Jetters on the war induced him to publish in Eng- 
land a novel of American life, under the title of “‘ Marion.” It has been 
denounced, however, since his death, as a mere reprint (the title only 
changed) “ ofta tale ealled ‘ Vigor,’ by Walter Barrett Clerk, which a 

ectable New York publisher sent out with his own imprint, but imme- 
diately withdrew from circulation and his list.”"* This must now, like 
all his other faults, “lie buried in his grave.” 

Our second notice is of Edgar A. Poe. There is rarely a collection of 

ms in which his “Raven” is not included, and seldom a series of re- 
citals at which it is not heard; and his admirers, we are afraid, will not 
thank us for bringing its author before them as described by Dr. 
Nichols—though there have been portraits of him even more unpleasant. 

“On the steps of the post-office stood a slender, tall, pale gentleman 
with a pear-shaped head, the broad part upwards, a delicate mouth and 
chin, beautiful grey eyes, and the whitest of hands, with long tapering 
fingers.’’ It was Edgar Poe, and, so far, sufficiently poetical. He ‘“ was 
a Southerner, and a man of rare genius, with some grave faults of cha- 
racter, and one great misfortune.” What the great misfortune was is 
only too obvious; for it is added that he had “ a temperament so sensitive 
that a single glass of wine made him not merely intoxicated but insane,” 
and we apprehend that single glasses were not his limit. Drink was 
“his familiar demon.” On the day previous to his intended marriage to 





* Quoted in the Publishers’ Circular, July 1, 1864, from its American namesake. 
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a lady said to have been “of wealth, position, and genius worthy his 
own,” he made “such an exhibition of himself in the street before her 
house” as to show that he was fitter “for a madhouse than for matri- 
mony,” and the engagement was broken off under circumstances of mor- 
tification that he did not long survive. He had previously “had a beau- 
tiful wife who died of poverty and consumption,” and after “a sad strange 
life,” he himself “ died a sadder death.”’ This is pitiful; and it would be 
well—without reference to country or to time—if it were the only similar 
instance upon record. 

Mr. Bancroft—* the Hume of the United States”—is of a different 
class. He has been praised by one of our countrymen for “ his ease in 
composition.” “I smiled,” writes Dr. Nichols, “ at ‘the ease in com- 
position,’ for I happened to have had the opportunity of inspecting some 
of the historian’s manuscripts and proofs, and to know his method of pro- 
cedure. And this is the process.—Mr. Bancroft, after studying his autho- 
rities and arranging his facts, writes out his narrative. He then goes 
over it, erasing, interlining, correcting, until the whole paper is covered 
with blots and new matter. His secretary takes this draft, and copies it 
out in a fair hand, with lines wide apart. The historian goes over this, 
erasing, interlining, and polishing every sentence. Then it is set up in 
type, and a clean proof sent to the author, who makes his last corrections, 
which are often so numerous that it is less work to set it all up anew 
than to correct it in the ordinary manner. The result is what strikes the 
reader as ‘ease in composition.” And of the last and greatest art it 
is certainly a remarkable example. 

If we now close these volumes, it is not because we have exhausted 
their contents, but that we have already occupied the space we can de- 
vote to them. We had deferred making their pleasant acquaintance so 
long that it seemed possible the war, of which they say much, might 
have ended before we had finished them. It still, however, goes on. 
There may be increasing symptoms of both parties having become weary 
of the contest, but there is little appearance of their agreeing upon terms 
which could lead to reconciliation. There is only one basis. A return 
to the Union for Federal purposes alone, leaving each state independent 
as to its internal policy and domestic institutions: a Union that was from 
the first recognised and confirmed by Washington and his fellow-workers, 
though not such a Union as might be devised by Mr. Lincoln and the 
abolitionists of Boston. 

To this complexion it must come. 

















CONSTITUTIONAL PRUSSIA. 


In our last we exhibited a sketch of the behaviour of Prussia for a con- 
siderable period of time. Her cunning, rapacity, and disregard of honest 
obligation, were sufficiently apparent. Her management in apportioning 
the spoils of the territory which France had been obliged to yield up at 
the peace of 1814-15, and the profit she extracted from the event so 
much more than she merited, confirms the character which we were not 
the first to apply to her. The selfishness of her conduct upon every 
occasion, with that display of conscious dishonesty which she every now 
and then exhibited, in spite of sound policy, have shown that she is not to 
be trusted when her interest opposes honour. It is edifying to perceive 
how her people, supposed to be struggling for a constitutional govern- 
ment, have been silenced by the boasts of their countrymen’s victories. 
The glory obtained in the field against a handful of Danes, with Austria 
at her back, was not a very worthy ground for the forgetfulness of that 
attempt to secure civil freedom, about which they had before made 
Europe ring from side to side. The aspect of the attack of Prussia upon 
Denmark was swollen to a Brobdingnag importance by the flourish of 
trumpets she made upon the occasion. 

We may liken Prussia and her ally to a couple of the older and bigger 
boys in an educational seminary. The lesser and younger fry whom 
they lead, neither wiser nor better themselves, but of whose partisanship 
they are mutually jealous, have been confederating and wrangling about 
the possession, or rather the stealing, of a couple of enviable taws properly 
belonging to the youths of a neighbouring school. These young gentry 
had found that, from being twenty to one to the lads of that school, they 
had a potential, if not a moral, right to steal the before-mentioned taws, 
and place them in their own stock, because potential morality, like that 
of politics, is destitute of scruple about anything. While this matter 
was discussing among the younger rogues, the two big knaves, equally 
rivals for the good will of the younger boys, and on that, as well as some 
other accounts, extremely jealous of each other, and not a whit behind 
one another in rascality of intention, propose to steal the taws in partner- 
ship, and thus rob their schoolfellows, as well as those from whom the 
latter had the original intention of committing the felony. An alliance 
in perpetrating similar acts is as old as the days of Rachel and Laban. 
The two overgrown boys could thus settle the question with the younkers 
in the manner most for their own advantage, if nought else were gained 
than mere influence over the juniors, as the more cunning of the two pre- 
tended, not without sinister designs which it was politic to withhold from 
the partnership. It must be added, that the two big boys bore a bitter 
enmity to each other, an irreconcilable jealousy, but it was concealed 
under the mask of a cordial affection in the matter of the robbery. 
They would secure the taws for the percussion of their own knuckles, and 
leave the claims of the younger lads to be arranged as they might, since 
of their fists they had no apprehension, their cause, too, being mutual, as 
either of them could well thrash half a dozen of those who might presume 
to oppose the rule of a political necessity covertly profitable to themselves, 
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if not so ostensibly. They stole the taws themselves only for the sake of 

peace, as it was pretended, at the time they were knocking about the 
most crue from affection for their fellow-younklings. 

Notwithstanding which professions they kept the taws to themselves. 

A great authority tells us, quitting metaphor or parable, that honour 
is very far from being a ruling principle in despotisms, because they are 
directed by no motive save their own interests or caprices.* The con- 
duct of Prussia and Austria on the present occasion gave proofs of the 
truth of the foregoing observation. The will of the big boys was the law. 
They were the children of divine right by the gift of superior power, and 
they acted in accordance with their character. 

If the foregoing be not a true type and figure of the recent conduct of 
Prussia and her ally towards Denmark, both im her sanguinary attack 
upon that kingdom and her “jockeying” the petty despots of the 
German Confederation, towards whom she affected friendship, then is 
the public judgment deeply at fault. 

But there is something more concerned in the present case than the 
outrageous conduct of Prussia towards the state of Denmark, and her 
secret hope of drawing a profit of some kind out of the termination of the 
affair. Is such an exemplary, such a disinterested champion of the dif- 
ferent states of the confederation to go unrewarded? Is there no con- 
venient port to spare for her infant navy, in the way of compliment for 
her very extraordinary disinterestedness in behalf of Germany? Will 
there be no “ testimonial’’ presented for her services, so important as 
they have been, after the most approved mode in England for services or 
non-services there, as the whim takes? Prussia is forming a navy. A 
small port, if the water be deep enough for ships of war, will be accept- 
able, or, im short, a cession in some respect adequate to repay the obliga- 
tion for an act of magnanimity rarely seen among European nations, 
however such matters are managed among Asiatic states. It is true, 
the petty interests of the confederation may be found as difficult to be 
made to act in concert as so many Churches of differing creeds to agree. 
An assemblage of petty tyrannies can only be brought to assent to one 
favourite rule of government at home. External affairs may cause diffe- 
rences. The confederation, formidable in union, is contemptible sepa- 
rated. Hesse-Homberg, for example, with an empire of twenty thousand 
subjects, and eight or ten square leagues of earth; or Lichtenstein, with 
a realm of two square leagues and a half, and a population of five or six 
thousand souls; the former with a revenue of a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand two-shilling pieces, and the latter with forty thousand. We fear to 
put the shillings into pounds, lest we offend the dignity of either of 
them, and other sovereign princes of the illustrious body which they com- 
pose. Some hundreds of London merchants might boast of more ex- 
tended revenues. Those schoolboys and others who have been so neatly 
outwitted by Prussia, will they, after all, pocket the affront, and, in place 
of calling their armies into the field, put up with the insult, recollecting 
what is the better part of valour? We imagine they will, and that 
Prussia will manage to retain a taw for her own game. 

But it is said that a secret alliance, profanely denominated “ Holy,” 
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much the same as that which Lord Castlereagh applauded throughout all 
its echoes, although he announced that England could not join it—it is 
said something of a similar kind is secretly reviving between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, a threefold alliance, triple-headed, like the dog of 
Aides. How can these fantastic tricks before high heaven terminate ? 
The lessons furnished subsequent to the French revolution—in fact, since 
the present century commenced—do not hold out any cheering prospects 
to the Prussian absolutists, for until Prussia purges herself pretty strongly, 
she must remain one of the Cerberean heads. The conduct of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia in 1848-49 was an antepast of his future rule. We have 
not forgotten the scenes enacted in 1849, when the despot of Baden was 
aided by the Prussian crown prince against the attempt of the people* to 
obtain some little amelioration of their condition, and the memory of the 
sanguinary scenes he assisted to enact was a decent apprenticeship for his 
Danish doings. The executions, imprisonments, confiscations, and volun- 
tary exiles from that territory of gamblers and swindlers, among the higher 
orders, were counted by thousands ; nor has the population, in consequence, 
since attained its former ratio. Five thousand persons were imprisoned. 
Of the number put to death we have no return, Can the better and more 
high-minded sovereigns not perceive the tendency of the times? Has the 
downfal of the rotten Bourbon dynasty imparted no lesson to Germany 
in particular? Is the saying still seemingly borne out among some of the 
modern rulers, “ Of those whom God intends to destroy he first darkens 
the vision?” Have constitutional governments afforded no proof of their 
advantages to prince orsubject, and does the fever of absolute rule so heat 
the blood of kings, that they become insensible to that species of rule 
which is as much for the advantage of the stability of thrones as it is for 
the benefit of those for whom alone thrones possess a legal existence ? 

Everybody distrusts Prussia. Sinister views are attributed to her which 
arise not solely from the past experience of her character, for of that she 
may be supposed reckless. The felonious appropriation of Poland is the 
bond of iniquity which cements the alliance of the three great powers. 
The attribute “ Holy,” attached to it at the close of the great French war, 
has something extremely comical in the application. If holiness be an 
attribute of the vices of robbery and murder to no trifling extent—if this 
be admitted by the courts of Europe once more, it would be well that we 
had a new dictionary of words and meanings for burglars and thieves, so 
that when two or three rogues unite to perpetrate a crime, the epithet 
“Holy” may be applied in addition to the word conspiracy. It would go 
down to posterity worthily, and impart a species of dignity to the lower 
class of crime of which at present it stands in great need, at least in the 
United Kingdom, where it was never lower in reputation. 

That no injustice be done to Prussia in the darkest colouring that can 
be put upon her recent conduct, is clear in the disregard she paid to the 
representations of Denmark at the outset, when in her breathless haste to 
shed blood, she would hear of no reference to the Rigsraad, no appeal to 
the great powers that had joined in the Treaty of 1852. Even now, as 
severed, a part of Schleswig holds with Denmark, but Prussia will appro- 





* Baden had about a million souls, taxed twelve shillings per head, man, 
woman, and child. 
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jate or give all away for her own interest sake. This obligation she 
Sis ed. Inthe same spirit of dealing with the nations that had signed 
that treaty, as she formerly exhibited in her dealings with England and 
France, she invaded Denmark. In our last we showed what her conduct 
was previously to the “ whipping,” as the Americans style it, which she 
well merited, and found dealt out to her so heartily at Jena. Her present 
conduct partook in a considerable degree of the same character. Let her 
take care her more recent outrage on the intercourse of civilised nations 
does not lead in the end to a repetition of a similar punishment. The 
course of politics is seldom a predestinated one, so far as some acute adepts 
in the art of making the worse appear the better reason can foresee from 
experience. Europe is a voleano which only appears to slumber that 
the eruption may be the more violent. The time may not be far distant 
when glittering bayonets may become impotent in the maintenance of the 
monstrous doctrine, so long the watchword of some of the more powerful 
of the European thrones, that they exist solely for those who rule “the 
millions made for one.”’ 

We have seen the relics of the Bourbon race dethroned and maunder- 
ing about Europe, still emulous of mischief, yet the lesson seems lost in 
Prussia, at least with her military sovereign. We have alluded to the 
conduct of her king in Baden in 1848-49. He is consistent, and has 
succeeded in diverting the Prussians with the hackneyed cry of “‘ Victory” 
from their pursuit of constitutional government. He has blinded the 
eyes of his subjects with dust of his army’s raising, and his people have 
no security that he will not play over the sanguinary game at home 
which he assisted in carrying out in Baden, if things come to the worst. 
Of that, however, some seem to think there is no fear. Yet the taxation 
of a people to make chains for their own limbs is not new in the world. 
Muskets and bayonets are generally of well-seasoned iron, well adapted 
to forge the fetters of those who dare dispute against divine right. 

Italy is a painful eyesore to the arbitrary rulers of the combination to 
which Prussia belongs. Austria grieves over Italy and the self-styled 
vicegerent of Heaven, her choice ally at Rome. But the political game 
of Rome is well-nigh played out. Sensible Roman Catholics everywhere 
consent to see the restoration of their Church to its original state of in- 
terference and rule in ecclesiastical affairs alone, from which the ambition 
of the popes and the superstitions of the past among the laity combined 
to remove her, that her faith might become an instrument of temporal 
advantage. Austria is on the verge of a precipice, and clings to the 
remnant of power which the Church exerts in her behalf with the utmost 
tenacity, repaying the Church by upholding its dogmas and authority in 
all matters. It is true Austria, from the stolidity of its rulers, or rather 
nobles, is admirably adapted to be the later hold of ecclesiastical abuses 
and absurdities. Unfortunately, that empire is, like Joseph’s coat, of 
many colours in matters of faith. The exclusion of all but one creed 
from beneath her sovereignty would be impossible. Yet where else can 
the Papal hierarchy look for support? and what hope of support can 
Austria elsewhere obtain ? 

Italy is determined to support the Pope only as head of the Church. 
France has an awkward concordat, with which the power of the Vatican 
has to wrestle. The Catholic states of Germany are too insignificant to 
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be of any great service, even if the to become martyrs in the 
cause of Rome. Spain still is faithful, but who cares about a fine countr 
so sadly misruled as to be “impotent in Europe.’’ Some of our Irish 
prelates are said to view the Pope’s temporal authority fully as sacred 
as his spiritual. It is unfortunate that all Catholics do not come into 
these views; none, in fact, but the more bigoted of its members. We 
take it, therefore, that the power of the yee in a political sense is 
getting every day “ beautifully less” in the world. The ultimate result 
of this will be greater facilities for the introduction of constitutions into 
all the existing monarchies, and the active management of their own 
affairs by the people to a considerable extent. Thus a wholesome re- 
straint will be imposed upon the frolics of some princes, and the madness 
of others. 

Standing armies paid by loans are the rotten columns upon which the 
despotisms of Europe repose. For those destitute of credit to proceed 
much farther with the system will be found a fallacy. So besotted are 
they, so intensely clouded in their vision, that they will not admit any 
relaxation of their fiscal laws which might furnish them with additional 
means to struggle a little longer against their pecuniary difficulties. 
There is Ste decided in Austrian despotism, something striking in 
its native ignorance and stolidity. It makes no pretension to “ go beyond 
the last.” It cobbles up and struggles with its financial difficulties, but 
it is blind to the result they will finally produce, when edicts and laws 
cease to have effect, because the credit which they are directed to 
uphold is no more. Loans are sought, but cannot be raised from the 
non-fulfilment of prior obligations. Armies cannot be clothed and fed 
without redoubling the public burdens, and the political dissatisfaction of 
the subject keeps pace with the distresses of the government of which its 
own bad management of affairs and arbitrary ideas of rule have been the 
sole causes. Such a crisis can never happen where cabinets are guided by 
the simplest maxims of common-sense, a spirit of honour in obligations, 
and a movement in all cases in unison with the advanced spirit of the 
time. But this is rarely the case where the popular influence has no 
share in governing. The degree of prosperity of modern nations will be 
found to coincide with the extent in which this influence is exerted upon 
the government, and the worst government in its nature, even when 
mildly administered, is that where the people are in a state of civil servi- 
tude, and can impart no power upon just principles to their rulers either 
in enlightenment or devotion. A despotic government is always ruled by 
policy and never by principle, making a little virtue go a great way. It 
knows nothing of honour as a rule, because there is no emulation under 
its sceptre in relation to civil liberty. It is short-sighted, because it is 
guided by a solitary interest, and capricious from lack of virtue. 

The overwhelming debts of the European nations seem in no way yet to 
affect their policy. Austria, struggling against credit destruction, under 
a flood of debt, consented to aid the subtle object of Prussia against Den- 


mark. It is true, jealousy of the influence of her ally might have been 
here the motive cause, for despotism often makes the toils in which it is 
itself caught. Sober persons cannot help asking themselves how such 
difficulties are to terminate. The Danish struggle shows to all the world 
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the worthlessness of treaties in the example set by Prussia. This in no 
small seems to justify, on grounds beyond the danger of the march 
of civil liberty at home, that arising from a neighbour well prepared for 
war, invading a country unprepared from a mistaken confidence in the 
faith of rulers. Hence it may be alleged that the numerous armies at 
home, devouring the wealth of European nations, are not unnece 
utions. However that may be, it is a disgraceful waste and 
rden upon every people, wholly originating with their rulers. Standing 
. armies are plague spots upon the industry and resources of those countries 
in a particular manner, the governments of which are only maintained by 
the influence of force. 

It could not escape observation how quickly the Prussian chambers were 
silenced when the intended aggressions of the king upon Denmark became 
known. No one credited that a moment so unexpected would arrive, and 
that war should be kindled upon such shallow pretensions. That surprise 
ceasing, and the tragedy being concluded, the lesson of the worth of the 
noisy Prussian struggle for liberty is pretty clear. Secondly, the danger 
of sudden hostile attack by bordering nations upon each other is clearly 
exhibited. In the third place’the real value of European treaties is dis- 
played to the world. Fourthly, the weaker nations of Europe are shown 
that in outrages committed upon them they must rely upon their own 
means of defence, the boasted “ balance of power” only having reference 
to states above two or three millions in population, or to those indi- 
viduals personally who rule them. 

It may be said we shall do injustice to Prussia if we give no credit to 
her nominal representatives, for their sincerity in resisting the attacks 
made upon their independence. We can only judge of them by their 
conduct, and they seem to have joined heartily enough in the result of 
hostilities wholly unjustifiable, and to have taken, under the dust thrown 
into their eyes by the war, that war as an achievement so astounding 
in its success as to silence all differences, constitutional or otherwise. 
Tickled with the sound of glory—a bastard glory as it is—they are con- 
tent to leave the struggle they began to die into forgetfulness. Such is 
not the course of true patriotism. Prussia alone profits or hopes to profit 
by her pretended zeal for the confederation, a few candle ends and cheese 
parings having always been in expectation. Austria, nearly bankrupt, 
was dragged into the contest merely to retain her station in the estimation 
of the confederation, suffering Prussia to play the monkey and make 
a cat’s-paw of her, while at the same time she is crouching under her 
burdens in Hungary and Italy. One of them, that of Hungary, might 
be removed but for the influence of the order of one of the most stupid of 
the feudal nobilities in Europe, for the emperor is said to be well inten- 
tioned in the matter. 

Russia is quiet, having enough to do both at home and in Poland, and 
it is probable that of the triple alliance so much feared, Prussia alone has 
the will for further mischiet, just now encouraged by her success against 
Denmark. 

France remains tranquil. The arbitrary conduct of its government in 
regard to the press is made a matter of continual complaint by the English 
newspapers. It is the constant habit of English people, at home or in 
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foreign countries, to measure all, good or bad, “ by their own peck.” This 
arises from a positive ignorance of circumstances in the petty horizon within 
which they are accustomed to act and observe. It is a very disagreeable 
thing to meet our countrymen abroad. Nothing pleases them, not because 
it is not adapted to its place, but because it is not like that to which they 
have been accustomed. Nor can they be made sensible of their fault, so 
that it is sometimes painful to see one’s own country people so ridiculously 
expose themselves. ‘There is no liberty of the press in France.” But 
there is no restriction except on public affairs, and with them some restric- 
tion is needful, The excitability of the Frenchman is beyond bounds; 
almost incomprehensible save at home. Three or four powerful wecsem 
parties divide the French people, and the violence of party attacks upon 
each other would also be directed upon the government, which would have 
to combat periods of excitement thus kindled, which could not be put 
down without trouble. The freedom of the press there must be a work 
of time. A Frenchman does not read a paper opposed to him in senti- 
ment with the grunt or perhaps violent interjection of an mt ee 
who finds his principles and party sneered at, ridiculed, or abused, and so 
it ends. The Gaul is desperately susceptible. He will harangue his 
friends of the same way of thinking. He will talk to friend after friend 
upon the insult, and censure it more violently. Others will take up the 
question, nor it is not difficult to get up a mob by this species of action, 
which the mere perusal of the article itself would not cause in him who 
had read it at second hand. This kind of result happening among three 
or four parties would soon become disturbing, and extend like the circle 
from a stone flung into still water. Bourbonist, Orleanist, Bonapartist, 
Republican, would all have a hand in the fray. In England the public 
are little moved by any diatribe. In place of being excited by the 
epithets bestowed by the press, if violent, they are made a matter for 
ridicule, if they are not of the reader’s side. For the most part he passes 
them by, and we too much fear, on the other hand, he is apt to think and 
sometimes to inquire, when they are plausible, “ What shall I get if I 
change sides P” He has no old or new dynasty for which to combat. He 
has no fault to find with his sovereign. If a minister become unpopular, 
he growls, censures his public measures, and takes the first opportunity of 
voting against his interest at an election, unless he gets more by voting 
in his favour, for in politics the physical with him too often prevails over 
the moral end. 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY.* 


Waew, in October last, Richard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, died, 
the world lost an original thinker and energetic worker, the like of whom 
it may not soon see again. Unlike hundreds of others, who with super- 
eminent talent have been obliged to succumb to the obstacles which for- 
tune presented, he seems from the first to have been destined for and 
attentied by success. His career ought to be a lesson to students and an 
encouragement to those who fancy that their labours are useless, and that 
all their energy and industry must be useless to others and profitless to 
themselves. Steadily and consistently, from first to last, he proceeded, 
veering neither to the right hand nor to the left, unswerving in principle 
and obstinate in the right, exciting others by his example, daunted neither 
by opposition nor calumny, and at last arriving at the goal by a determina- 
tion to succeed, backed by ay amount of ability which under any circum- 
stances must have been the precursor to fortune and to fame. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s former biographical works met with success, and we 
fancy that his Memoir of Archbishop Whately will increase his reputa- 
tion, as both in style and execution it is superior to any of them. The 
art of writing, like that of speaking, requires practice and experience to 
ensure perfection, and looking at Mr. Fitzpatrick’s volumes in this light, 
it becomes at once obvious that he has lost nothing and learned much, and 
that while his style is more solid and secure, the minor graces of finish and 
minute correctness have been sedulously attended to; which qualities, 
coupled with indefatigable industry and a never-ceasing study of his sub- 
ject, make his book a desirable companion. It is certain, at the same 
time, that no amount of pains was too great to be given to the composi- 
tion of a reliable memoir of so remarkable a man as Doctor Whately, and 
although his biographer does not assume his work to be exhaustive, still, 
on the whole, we cannot see what has been left undone to make it so, or 
what further ground or materials other writers can resort to in order to 
make their labours more worthy or popular. One great value in Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is, that, so far as it can be done, he applies himself to reality 
and not speculation; and another is, that having endeavoured to collect 
and collate facts gathered from unexceptionable sources, he gives the 
ipsissima verba as he received them, and thus leaves us to glean the 
salient points of character from those who by friendship, intimacy, or con- 
stant professional intercourse, were best calculated to supply them. ‘These 
are matters which are at all times desirable, but in connexion with Doctor 
Whately were abundantly necessary and judicious. The groundwork of 
the character of the archbishop was a degree of self-reliance amounting 
almost to obstinacy, and it required the attestation of those who knew 
him best to prevent us from believing that this apparent inflation pro- 
ceeded, not from consistent firmness, but from vanity engendered by early 





* Memoirs of Richard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his 
Cotemporaries and Times. By William John Fitzpatrick, J. P., &c. &c. London: 
Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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and continuous success. That his decided temperament, however, had a 
wonderful effect on his fortunes, we may easily infer from the details, 
given with great perspicuity by his biographer. It may be recollected 
that all through the government of Lord Grey, the “ Church of Ireland,” 
and all questions with, which it had to do or was mixed up with, were 
thorns in the side of ministers which they found it excessively hard to get 
ridof. Above all was that of “ tithes,” that “fertile source of discontent 
and slaughter,” as Plunket once called it, and which, so far as the will and 
efforts of the people went, was doomed, if not to extinction at least to the 
“ modification,” which was ultimately awarded them. Then, again, came 
the abrogation or lopping off of bishoprics, always an unpalatable subject 
to expectants, and which could only be carried through by great resolution 
and firmness. Finally, the cause of “ national education” began to raise 
its head above the polemical and political horizon, and the question was 
what was to be done with it, and how could it best be accomplished. There 
were many stumbling-blocks in the way, and it required men of surpassing 
firmness, coupled with great moderation and forbearance, to get rid of 
them. Still, “ England’s difficulty,” as Sir Robert Peel called Ireland, 
was to be met and provided for; things had arrived at that pass, after the 
Act of Emancipation, that it was impossible to neglect them. At this 
period it was that Archbishop Magee, Doctor Whately’s predecessor, died, 
and great was the astonishment at Oxford and elsewhere when, per 
saltum, Doctor Whately found himself in possession of a first-rate pre- 
ferment and ten thousand a year. But although he had not, apparently, 
been taking notes of the acts of others, they had been studying his. His 
ewe at Oxford were liberal and independent; he had stood by Sir 

obert Peel under dificult and embarrassing circumstances ; he had given 
tokens of a progressive liberality in south matters, which was then a 
novelty, and when the fitting time came, the obstinate, bigoted, and prag- 
matical prelate Magee was at once succeeded by an unknown man, whom 
Lord Grey had never seen or spoken to, but for whose efficiency Lord 
Brougham was the sure guarantee. In fact, according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
it was not until after the lapse of six years that Doctor Whately knew 
the source from which his preferment proceeded. It was a aponare choice, 
however, as it turned out, although to the recipient himself it proved any- 
thing but a bed of roses. 

Judging by the statistics laid down for us lately by a cotemporary, the 
— body of the pastors of the Established Church in Ireland have 
ittle to do save to quarrel with others and dispute amongst themselves. 
“ Tithes” were dear to them, and “ reform” a monster from which they 
fled with all their souls. At the time we speak of, the “ Kildare-street 
educational system” was in full bloom, and the very idea of superseding 
that by a more qualified and progressive one—one in which all classes 
and creeds could join without danger to faith and allowance for prejudice 
—was, monstrum et horrendum, not to be thought of or tolerated. All 
these impedimenta the newly-appointed archbishop was perfectly aware 
of, and, with characteristic bard ood, was prepared to face, and, if pos- 
sible, to overcome. He went to Ireland, therefore, well knowing that 
great labour lay before him, and that tremendous difficulties were to be 
overcome. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s account of this part of his career is exceed- 
ingly graphic and interesting. The new prelate was received by his 
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clergy with sullen courtesy, eked out with sly innuendo not the less 
annoying because its real owners could not be grappled with. 
Some called him a latitudinarian, some a deist, some a bear, and, still 
more terrible, some a Jesuit in disguise. His manners were canvased, 
his principles discussed and misrepresented, and even his ements a 
jokes were distorted. But he was just the man to face and trample down 
all this. He knew what he was commissioned to do, and he did it, trust 
ing to the after-effects for his reward. Quietly but firmly he proceeded 
on his course. ‘None are all evil,” as Byron sings, and gradually those 
who quarrelled with his social habitudes began to regard them as “ amiable 
eccentricities ;” his sins of theological laxity were fined down to the same 
category ; his jokes became popular at the tables of the great; and as to 
his papistry, he was not long in showing that he could be both tolerant 
and Protestant, and that although he sat with Doctor Murray (the 
Roman Catholic archbishop) at the same board, the holy-water fount and 
transubstantiation were just as abhorrent to him as ever they had been 
to the principles of his intolerant predecessor, Doctor Magee. Two or 
three things seem to have’ conduced to these happy results. He did not 
eare for popularity ; he loved literature and literary pursuits, and he was 
indifferent to money, to state, or to display. In his own mind, he stood 
on what the elder Disraeli calls “a Pisgah height,” and was content to 
wait until prejudice had subsided in order to arrive at his goal. He lived 
to see the “tithes” settled on a more moderate, just, and satisfact 
basis than they had been for centuries before, although still by no means 
what strict justice would demand; he witnessed the doom of many a 
wealthy bishopric, the inutility of which,.in such a country as Ireland, 
with its seventy-seven per cent. of Roman Catholics, was too evident to 
be longer upheld; and he materially assisted in the establishment of a 
system of national education, which there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
has worked wonders for Ireland, and the operation of which went on for 
many years most harmoniously—ain fact, until Ultramontane influence 
ushered in the demon of religious discord, and this, again, put other 
parties on their mettle, thus unsettling everything, and giving any go- 
vernment that chooses a decent pretext to withhold the grant, so long 
clamoured for, and now made a bone of contention between extreme 
parties, who have only fiery and unreasonable zeal of the worst kind to 
sustain them. Even Archbishop Whately himself was ultimately drawn 
into the sectarian melée. When his vigour of mind had diminished, and 
when his temperate and reasonable colleague, Doctor Murray, had shuffled 
off his mortal coil, and been succeeded by a more stern and uncompro- 
mising spirit; and when, moreover, Doctor Whately had somewhat de- 
parted from that “neutrality,” by the exact compliance with which the 
system had hitherto worked so harmoniously and well, then it was that 
opposition began and warfare set in; then it was that the archbishop 
gave up the favourite of his younger days, which he had worked so hard 
to establish on a firm footing ; and, finally, “‘ by the advice of friends,” 
eager but injudicious, then it was that he exhibited some lack of temper 
and calm judgment, and widened the breach between rival sects which it 
had been part of his original mission to heal. 
We have ran hastily over these matters, suggested as they are by Mr. 

Fitzpatrick’s extremely clever and impartial work, and which are related 
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and discussed by him in a clear, faithful, and most unprejudiced spirit, 
obviously seeking to publish what he felt to be genuinely true, and no- 
thing more nor less. Indeed, this utter absence of ariinalia and anxiety 
to be correct, form great and pleasant features in his work. He nothing 
extenuates, and sets down naught in malice. His character of Doctor 
Whately is masterly in its details and charming in its execution ; his 
account of the early life and labours of his illustrious subject is interestin 
in the highest degree ; and, when all is done, we rise from the pe 
with a high estimate of the abilities of the author, and an increased re- 
spect for the genius, industry, and marvellous acquirements of the re- 
markable man whom he has portrayed so minutely and so well. 

Without entering into a long, and what readers generally feel to be a 
superfluously minute, account of Doctor Whately’s ancestry and very earl 
age, Mr. Fitzpatrick, with great judgment and good taste, supplies us wit 
sufficiently ample revelations of both, and as we go along it becomes more 
and more evident that his researches have been unwearied, and have been 
attended with pleasant and valuable results. By these we learn that the 
family from which the archbishop was descended was a Surrey one, of 
great respectability, which in its time had produced many able, and some 
eminent, men; that his father was the Reverend Joseph Whately, a pre- 
bendary of Bristol, and that Richard—the youngest of eight ehildren— 
was born in Cavendish-square, London, on the Ist of February, 1786. 
“At the age of eighteen he was placed in Oriel College, Oxford—the 
then great school of speculative philosophy—where his originality at once 
attracted attention. But he did not rise like a rocket. His under- 
graduate course is said to have been quiet, and it does not appear that he 
obtained the much-coveted honour of a double-first. However, he ob- 
tained a double-second in the same year that Sir Robert Peel, Bishop 
Gilbert, and Dean Conybeare were firsts.” From “the hour he entered 
Oxford, Richard Whately was, as we have said, remarkable for a certain 
amount of originality, both of thought and action, which sometimes 
amounted to rank eccentricity.” In 1808 he graduated, and in 1810 
produced a valuable English essay, which won the twenty-guinea prize. 
“A brilliant constellation shone there in those days. We have but to 
mention the names of Whately, Copleston, Newman, Davison, Arnold, 
Froud, Keble, Mant, R. Wilberforce, Spencer, Hawkins, Hampden, and 
Pusey, to rekindle many an old glow, and awaken many a fond associa- 
tion.” To John Henry Newman, Whately was greatly attached. When 
Whately became principal of St. Alban’s Hall, his vice-principal was 
Newman; and, oddly enough, when Newman had entered the Roman 
Catholic Church, and become principal of the “ Catholic University in 
Dublin, the old associates were face to face again: the one in the palace, 
the other in the Catholic University, looking at each other from opposite 
sides of St. Stephen’s Green.” It has been observed by others, however, 
that their intimacy was never renewed ; indeed, the state of parties in 
Ireland rendered this all but impossible. In 1811 Doctor Whately 
became a Fellow, and in 1812 a Bachelor of Divinity. Doctor Mila 5 
specialty was indomitable industry; “from his earliest youth he battled 
with and balked all temptations to sloth, He knew that indolence begins 
in cobwebs and ends in iron chains ; and he never spared either the sinews 
of his strong mind or the muscles of his strong arm; and when, as some- 
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times happened, a headache overtook some unusually severe intellectual 
effort, the writer of these lines has seen him refresh himself by cutting 
down a tree or digging up the earth.” In 1819 appeared “ Historic 
Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte,” the object of which was to 
show the fallacy of sceptical criticism in general, and of the German 
neology in cular. ‘“ Doctor Whately used to say that at the time 
he published this pamphlet the heresy of the German Rationalists had 
formidably penetrated Oxford; and it has been recently asserted that 
even Doctor Pusey was tinged by its progress.” On Pusey’s part, 
however, this has been denied. ‘The “ Historic Doubts” ran through 
thirteen editions. 

In 1822 Doctor Whately accepted the pastoral charge of Halesworth, 
in Suffolk, and Chediston, in Norfolk, “with its three thousand sheep, 
and temporalities of four hundred and fifty pounds a year.” In 1825 he 
published some theological essays, of which his “ Essays on the Difficulties 
in the Writings of St. Paul, and in other parts of the New Testament,” 
display, ep the a erudition. At the period of their publica- 
tion he had but little idea that he should ever preside over the See of 
Dublin, although when he arrived there he found, to his cost, that his 
evangelical flock had neither forgotten nor forgiven his formidable attack 
upon the Calvinistic interpretation of the Apostle’s doctrine. Even so 
recently as 1862 we find one of the ablest amongst them—“ sorry to see 
him, a great man, and I believe a good man, and a chief ruler in the 
Church—so opposed to that wholesome and comforting doctrine, which 
that church has inscribed, as it were, in letters of gold upon her banners.” 

In 1826 he was appointed president of St. Alban’s Hall, by his ad- 
mirer Lord Grenville. ‘The equanimity of the university was much 
discomposed by the news;” and the appointment was by no means 

ular. He was a martinet as to discipline, and a foe to irregularities 
of all kinds. We are told by the Times that “he satirised freely, and 
snubbed without a qualm, or even a thought of his victim.” But this is 
a rough estimate, and is hardly consistent with the gentler attributes 
given him by the same organ, that “to genius and goodness Whately 
felt as a brother; and even where there was some disagreement, or 
diversity of temper, he was a loving, confiding, and most zealous friend.” 
The fact was, that he found the academic discipline of his college greatly 
in arrear, and more suo, he endeavoured to reform and restore. But a 
man might do all this, and even feel it an obligation to punish as well as 
to reprimand, without seeking to exceed his obvious duty by needless 
severity or injustice at all. 

In 1826 appeared the book with which the name of Whately will 
always remain, in the minds of general scholars, more particularly asso- 
ciated, the “ Elements of Logic.” The Edinburgh Review stigmatised 
it as “indistinct, ambiguous, and even contradictory”—very grave 
charges to make against a work on such a subject—and the Scotch meta- 
—, followed in the wake of the Edinburgh. The late Sir William 

amilton attacked it, but it has stood its ground, and the rising gene- 
ration of logical students feel how much they owe to the comprehensive 
genius of the man who first popularised the study by making it acces- 
sible to all. It was at one time thought that in the composition of the 
work Doctor Whately had been materially assisted by Doctor Newman; 
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put in a graceful communication to Mr. Fitzpatrick, the latter states this 
to be a mistake, and says, “My part in Whately’s ‘ Logic’ was small 
indeed.” He merely employed his friend to draw it up in a synthetical 
form, “and when he wrote his article for the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, he made use of this rough draft of mine as a sort of basis for 
his work.” In 1826, a work called “ Letters on the Church, by an 
Episcopalian,” was generally attributed to Whately, and never denied. 
Its strong points are curious, considering his after career. It states that 
Church and State should be independent of each other; that the double 
usurpation of the Church in temporals and the State in spirituals is a 
profanation, and that the Church may justly and by right retain its pro- 
perty, though separated from the State. 

Doctor Whately had a horror of the style, copied by Oxford from the 
German metaphysicians, which he called “the foggy form.” To this 
dislike it is, possibly, that we owe to him the composition of his “ Rhe- 
toric,” the wonderful pith and clearness of which, coupled with its Doric 
simplicity, may, inter alia, convince many a pretentious declaimer of 
“their error in imagining that they have a command of language, 
whereas, it was language had the command of them.” 

Whately was not popular at Oxford. ‘“ Oxford,” as the Times said, 
“had resigned itself to orthodoxy and Toryism, and Whately was an 
inquirer and a liberal. He had no power at all in the board of the 
Heads of Houses, nor had he a winning way, although he eventually 
won; but he was one of the leading preachers of his time, and his 
crushing logic and denunciation of abuses, although it made his own 
path rutty, did not serve to make smoother that of those who tooth and 
nail opposed him.” 

in 1829, “ Peel fell into great odium with his learned constituents at 
Oxford, in consequence of his change of policy on the Catholic question.” 
Peel was thrown out, and Sir Robert Inglis elected—even Doctor New- 
man voted against the emancipator—while Whately, true to tolerance 
and progression, stood by his friend, and when the warfare was over, 
retired calmly to his aby, and prepared his “ Speculative Views on a 
Future State.” In 1830, Whately accepted the Drummond Professor- 
ship of Political Economy at Oxford, the incidents connected with which 
we must pass over in order to come at once to his greatest preferment of 
all, “‘ The Archbishopric of Dublin.’’ It was a sort of thunder-clap to 
Oxford, although an Oxford man had the preferment. Men rubbed their 
eyes and shook their heads, and said that the thing was impossible, or 
that the world was coming to anend. Such a thing never was heard of 
before. Whately’s friends assured him that he was altogether unfitted 
for the position ; his foes prophesied that he would be shot down like a 
rook from behind a hedge, and, at the best, that his “ peculiar views” 
would never do for Dublin. In answer to this the archbishop shrugged 
his shoulders, packed his portmanteau, and having obtained a few letters 
of introduction from the on, E. G. Stanley, now Lord Derby, he tra- 
velled down to Holyhead, stepped aboard the packet, crossed the Rubicon, 
and gallantly prepared to encounter Dublin polemics and Irish rapparees, 
armed with his own ‘‘ Logic” and “Rhetoric,” a stout heart, a firm 
purpose, and a good cause. 
fter all, however, it is not to be wondered at that Oxford stood 
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when the marvellous prize was given to a man who had never 
sought for and never expected it, since it was not until full six years after 
his elevation that the source from which it proceeded became known to 
himself. Then, indeed, it oozed out that Lord Brougham was the prime 
mover in the business ; he knew Doctor Whately’s qualities well, and so 
knowing, he recommended him to Lord Grey, then prime minister, and 
the thing was done. ‘The letters in which Lord Brougham, in reply to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, states his “ recollections” of his suggestion to Lord Grey, 
and the letter of appointment itself from the premier are embodied in the 
work, and do credit toboth. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s account of these passages 
is exceedingly well done. 

The Times stated that the new archbishop found Dublin at least as 
congenial and pleasant as Oxford; this was saying but little, for Oxford 
had been to him a bed of thorns; but little as it was it exceeded the exact 
truth. The question of the day was “ tithes,” and “an organised deter- 
mination to pay them no more animated the length and breadth of Ire- 


«.tJand.” Some idea of this “determination” may be formed from the 





statements given by Mr. Fitzpatrick. “Two Protestant clergymen were 
murdered, and great atrocities were committed on all sides. The Rev. 
Mr. Morritt, at the head of a company of infantry, demanded tithes at 
Skibbereen. The peasantry replied that the tenth perch of every ridge 
was at his service; but Mr. Morritt insisted on his right to exact tithe 
from some potatoes which had been ready dug and stored in a barn. On 
being refused admission, he ordered the yeomanry to “ fire,” and twenty- 
nine persons fell dead. Blood was also shed at Carrickshock, Rathcormac, 
Castlepollard, and Newtownbarry. At the latter place the military fired, 
killing fourteen and wounding twenty-six persons.” This was the period 
during which Doctor Whately donned his mitre, which act was pro- 
nounced by the Tory organs of that day as a gage of defiance to Anglo- 
Ireland and a heavy blow to Protestant liberty, since how could a Whig 
and an Englishman, who supported Sir Robert Peel in his apostasy, by 
his vote at Oxford, be true to either? His Irish critics gave him a bare 
twelvemonth to wreck the Establishment he was sent to preside over ; 
his rough-and-ready manner was objected to ; his “ brusqueness and dis- 
regard of forms, distasteful to Irishmen of every grade.’’ He betrayed 
his elergy into bad logic and then laughed at them, and, once or twice he 
spread his coat-tails before the fire in a fashionable drawing-room, upon 
which Serjeant Gould wittily remarked that “ the bishop keeps uncovered 
that which ought to be covered, and the peer keeps covered that which 
ought to be uncovered.” This latter allusion was to a noble lord, who, 
afflicted with baldness, put on his hat to keep his head warm. A sort of 
misty idea was formed of his “unsound theological views” by some of 
his clergy, who had no notion that a man who voted for Peel and tole- 
ration could be good for anything ; and it was universally acknowledged 
that the palace was by no means so splendidly furnished as it was in 
Doctor Magee’s time; that this new man’s carriages were “ shabby” and 
undignified; that his “dinners were ridiculously plain;” that his wine 
was corked; and, in fine, that the manners of host were in keeping 
with all the rest, and could never continue to be tolerated amongst a 
body of educated gentlemen, who had little else to do than to practise 
the graces and study how a good dinner could be well digested. He 
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was, moreover, “an alien by blood and birth,” and that was intolerable, 
although ministers did not think so. They had advanced the “ Irish 
liberal,” Doctor Magee, from a fellowship to an archbishopric, and the 
recollection of that prelate’s “change of views and principles,” made 
them cautious; they hesitated to appoint an Irishman to a dignity which 
involved great responsibility, and ‘‘craved wary walking,” since they 
fancied that they had been a little bamboozled by the late possessor of 
the see, and in making a change they chose to make a radical one, and 
so at once their finger on the name of Richard Whately, and 
issued their fiat accordingly. 

‘“* He was consecrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on Sunday, Oct. 23, 
1831, by the Archbishop of Cashel and the Bishops of Kildare and Cork, 
his brother, William Thomas Whately, being the preacher. The new 
archbishop was at once sworn of the Privy Council, where his odd ways 
excited much comment.’ He was not a particular man. As he himself 
writes, “ While we are taking pains with our morals we are taking pains 
with that which is the most important ; when about manners, we are at- 
tending to the surface instead of the substance.” At first, there can be no 
doubt that he was fearfully unpopular. “ He is one of the two heads of 
a Church,” says his supporter the Zimes, “which is on its trial, and 
which numbers among its clergy more extreme and injudicious Pro- 
testants than are to be found in all England.” This we believe to be 
true. In England, the clergy are daily and hourly employed in correet- 
ing what is wrong ; in Ireland, they employ themselves in speculating on 
what ought to be right; the English clergyman is overburdened with 
the care of those spiritually afflicted ; his Irish brother first seeks to cause 
the wound and then does his best to heal it ; a single “ convert” is dearer 
than gold, and while the English pastor laughs in the face of the hypo- 
crite and hands him over to his own resources, the more credulous Irish- 
man pets, fosters, and cherishes him, amusing his leisure hours in “ in- 
structing” him, and only awakens from his dream when Dermot or 
Patrick returns him his Bible, and tells him with a provoking leer, that 
“ wages is up, and his conscience won’t allow him to trouble his reverence 
any more.” In England, men become clergymen because they feel it 
to be their proper vocation, and because their habits and tone of mind 
would render any other ealling unpalatable ; they do so with the full 
knowledge of what is before them, and that although promotion and 
comfort may ultimately be theirs, still that a long, thorny, and laborious 
path is to be travelled over before they arrive at competenee, or an om 
like it. The Irish divinity student, for the most part, enters the Chure 
with other feelings than . He likes the “ gentility” of the thing ; 
it makes him a gentleman at once; he knows that in Ireland he will 
have but little to do, and that, at the least, a respectable stipend will 
reward him for -doing that little; if his family and connexions are re- 
spectable, his case is still better, and should he happen to have a Church 
dignitary as his “cousin,” his fortune is made. No doubt when he 
enters ministry he does what is required of him, and occasionally 
exhibits both talent and zeal—talent for declamation and zeal for eon- 
version ; to preach an eloquent and telling sermon is the high road to 
popularity—so much so, indeed, that oecasional lapses are forgiven to 
some who have the gift—while the exhibition of a devouring zeal 
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for the conversion of Papist peasants places him on the highest pinnacle 
of fame, and establishes him as “ the pet of the petticoats” at once. He 
su his English brethren in this species of zeal, but then there is a 

ifference, which is this: the English cleric, who sees error and wishes 
to convert it, puts his own hand in his own pocket to further his intent ; 
the Irishman pauses at the pecuniary aspect of the case ; if ‘ contribu- 
tions” abound, or “ auxiliaries” open their stores, he will do the work 
heartily and earnestly ; as Mr. Garrett tells us, “endowments” are the 
one thing wanting, without which the Irish peasant becomes a sealed 
book to enlightenment, since nothing can be done with him without 
ready money down, and the Irish Church is far too poor to permit of its 
being given from a native source. 

Archbishop Whately’s respect for this kind of zeal was at a discount, 
and therefore his following was small, his acts and opinions rigidly can- 
vassed, and his habits voted not as they should be. Still he was sustained 
and comforted by such men as Copleston, Arnold, Coleridge, and men of 
that calibre; and this, coupled with his unswerving resolution, enabled 
him to stand his ground, to fight his battle, and to win it, too. Early in 
his episcopacy he began to cherish friendly relations with Archbishop 
Murray, the head ofthe Catholic Church in Dublin—a prudent, pious, 
and moderate man, of considerable ability, and with the sort of give-and- 
take understanding which the times required. “An intimacy always 
existed between us,” said Doctor Whately at a lord mayor’s banquet 
in 58, “and not only were we not hostile, but we were always friendly 
with each other.” Bach felt that this was his sure card. Without the 
aid of Murray, government could never have established the national 
system, while the friendship of Whately enabled the Catholic dignitary to 
have “ the ear of the castle,’ and the good will of ministers, and to 
smooth down difficulties and procure concessions which a decided and 
headlong opponent never could procure. Indeed, so much were Doctor 
Murray's governmental qualities valued, that at one time the question 
was mooted of giving him a seat at the Privy Council board, although, 
from his own distaste to the proposition, and other circumstances, the 
invitation was never positively sent. 

“Meanwhile,” says his biographer, “ Doctor Whately accomplished, 
without much flash or flourish, three or four difficult achievements, while 
the hurricane to which we have referred was still roaring around him.” 
His evidence before a parliamentary committee, on tithes, evinces an 
amount of genius and industry, which, except in the case of Doctor Doyle, 
was seldom before exhibited. This matter settled, then came his exertions 
in “that Herculean labour—the reform of the Irish Church.” It was 
understood that the government were, in a great measure, guided by 
Doctor Whately’s advice in their plans. Arnold, his friend and adviser, 
was for a wholesale measure, but Whately and Stanley shook their heads, 
and said “No.” Even their more moderate proposals had a sea of 
obstacles to swim through, although they were landed high-and-dry at 
last. “Twenty-two archbishops and bishops were reduced to twelve, and 
a general tax on all bishoprics, of from 10 to 15 per cent. was imposed. 
All sinecure dignities were abolished, and where no duty had been per- 
formed, or minister resident for three years before the passing of the act, 
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commissioners received full pores to suspend the appointment, whether in 
the gift of the Crown or the Church.” Other reforms are enumerated, 
including the laws of enforcing residence and prohibiting pluralities, and, 
on the ~~ the Irish Church had ample reason to congratulate itself 
on getting off so well, since “Oxford thinkers,” and reformers of all 
shades, were well inclined to take Arnold and Goldwin Swift’s far more 
sweeping views. 

Well, Ireland all its life had been clamouring against the want of state 
funds for educational purposes, and the necessarily enforced ignorance of 
its preen s it was part of Doctor Whately’s mission to correct this, 
and a grand national scheme of education was brought forward, approved 
of, and carried into execution, mainly through the instrumentality of 
Whately, which it was hoped would bind Catholic and Protestant together 
in links of steel. Alas! links of sand would have been a more appropriate 
illustration. Doctors Murray and Whately might agree; but who could 
answer for their subordinates? The schools were well attended, and the 
reports were creditable; but the great bulk of the Protestant clergy re- 
garded it ‘“‘as a scheme for subverting the Protestant establishment in 
Ireland ;” while, on the other hand, “ John of Tuam,” and his clergy and 
diocesans cried out their “ anathema,” on the score of its endangering the 
faith and perverting the principles of the discriminative urchins of ten 
and twelve, whose caenaill souls might be jeopardised by a wholesome pro- 
verb put in the form of an apophthegm. In point of fact, from that period 
to this the system has been one of ups-and-downs, objected to and rejected 
by what in Ireland are called “ out-and-outers” of both parties, rte onl 
sustained by the common sense of the great bulk of the people, meee d 
of thousands of whom have felt its benefits, and have sent their children 
to drink at the same fount. At this moment it seems to be little more 
than a game at “rival churches,” each of which is inflamed with anger 
because it cannot have its own way. For this, however, Doctor Whately 
and its original founders are not to blame. Ultimately, to be sure, the 
archbishop seceded from the board on a point of principle, which, twenty 
years before, he would have easily waived; but his work was done, and 
well done, and in after days iodend will have ample cause to mourn 
should his great inception fall through, from the bigoted intolerance and 
want of patriotic good sense of parties who fancy nothing is good that is 
not done in their own way. 

We have occupied so much of our space in alluding to the graver 
features in Doctor Whately’s character, that we have scant room for the 
lighter ones. According to Bishop Blomfield, he had “an ungovernable 
passion for business,’’ seizing however on general principles and leaving 
details to his lieutenants, whom he had always the art of selecting wisely 
and well. Hinds, Dickinson, West, and Fitzgerald, were all his private 
secretaries, and have proved the acumen which selected them by their 
after creditable career in the Church. They were all, except West, raised 
to the prelacy, and well deserved their elevation. 

As a preacher, Doctor Whately was not popular in Dublin. He was 
rather logical than rhetorical; and although argumentative and con- 
vincing, his sermons were said to have wanted “heart.” This is a fatal 
want with Irish audiences or congregations. They are only to be con- 
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vinced through their nerves, not through their reason; seize on their 
imaginations, and you absorb their sympathies at once ; dazzle and con- 
found them with friltiant metaphors, apt illustration, and dramatic de- 
lamation, and you have them on the hip at a blow. Kirwan’s and 
Curran’s = is the style for them; although oratory has changed since 
their days, Irish taste has not ; and even at the Rotundo spring meetings, 
and in the Four Courts, we can easily distinguish that these observations 
are not altogether destitute of truth. 

Of the private worth and benevolence of Doctor Whately’s amiable 
character too much cannot be said. From first to last he gave over sixty 
thousand pounds in charity. In the famine years ene be contributed 
eight thousand pounds. He died comparatively a poor man; but the 
wealth he might have accumulated went to build up many a ruined home, 
and comfort many a sorrowing heart. 

In Dublin society he had a high reputation, not exactly as a wit, but 
as a jester. Jesting was a favourite amusement of his, and he defended 
the practice. He thought that “the essence of a jest was its mimic 
sophistry—a sophistry so palpable as not to deceive any one ;” and that 
“there are several different kinds of jokes and raillery which will be 
found to correspond with the different kinds of fallacy.” Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, however, thinks that “much of the extravagant humour peculiar 
to Doctor Whately was a stimulant deliberately applied to elicit laughter, 
which he considered a wholesome exercise, tending to renovate the nerves 
relaxed in the progress of his often jaded life.” 

The author gives many of his best jests, but it would be unfair to de- 
prive his work of them, and we therefore leave to our readers the pleasure 
of finding them out for themselves. 

Finally, we conclude by congratulating Mr. Fitzpatrick in having been 
the first to give to the world an accurate and satisfactory portrait of one 
of the leading minds of the nineteenth century, and of having conveyed 
to us a higher opinion of him even than we had before. Reading his 
Memoir, we are convinced that his elevation to the See of Dublin was of 
infinite consequence to the peace of the empire, and a special blessing to 
Ireland itself. He thought always for the good of his fellow men, and 
his acts were conformable ; to a great extent, too, he succeeded in his 
aims, and where he failed, his failure may fairly be said to be the fault of 
others rather than his own. 
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THE QUEST, 
XVIII. 


A SETTLEMENT OF A QUESTION MORE MAJORUM. 


GENEVA is not a pleasant place for a stranger who is neither a watch- 
maker nor a Socinian, so, after staying two or three days at the Hotel 
Brittanique, I took steam up the Leman Lake, and joining the railway at 
the top, stopped at St. Maurice. It had rained the whole day, with 
occasional thunder and lightning, so that I have nothing to say of the 
scenery of the lake. St. Maurice is a fine, quaint little town, with no 
great signs of activity, except in the Rhéne, which rushes impetuously 
past. Everything else seems at rest, and to have rested for the last 
three centuries. It is, however, well worthy a visit, and is an excellent 
starting-place for the Alps. 

When you have gone over the town, not forgetting to visit the fine old 
church, the best thing you can do is to take your alpenstock in hand and 
te on foot up the Rhéne. You may have a diligence or a railway, 

ut assuming you are neither paralytic nor a cockney, you will do as I 
did, and after an early breakfast, having desired your servant to precede 
you, and wait your arrival at the Hospice of St. Gothard or at Turin, 
start on your journey, obstinately deaf to the solicitations of guides or 
to the equally distasteful proffers of company from tourists. You may 
have with you a brother or an uncle, or, better, you may have both, so 
as to ensure a majority and a decision in the probable event of a quarrel, 
but have nothing to do with the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys you will meet 
in the Alps. True, they may be as good as you, often superior in rank 
or education, but a tour in company is a trial which had better, like mar- 
riage, not be lightly undertaken. ‘Ten to one your companions are bores, 
and you a bore to them. You may have many subjects of conversation, 
but a day or two of twelve hours each in company exhausts either you 
or them, and after that is done, there remaineth nothing but to admire 
the scenery, and tell one another how beautiful, how grand, how terrible 
it is. True, there are the breakfasts and dinners, but these in general 
are the occasions when “ Hail, fellows, well met” differ in opinion, and 
either sulk or quarrel. 

The same, it is admitted, must occur with brothers and uncles, but you 
have a hold over them and they over you which prevent matters comin 
to extremities. It is a serious thing not to be on speaking terms wit 
such uear relatives, and therefore, there is a policy of give and take which 
prevents catastrophes. 

On the whole, however, mine is the best plan, namely, to travel by 

ourself. You soon find out, it is true, that you are a very tiresome fellow, 
but that is a useful discovery which you don’t make in company, for there 
it is your companion and not yourself you think the tiresome fellow; and 
then you can always get rid of yourself by taking refuge in a castle in 
the air, where your real self is not admitted, but a fine ideal fellow, full 
of all generous and noble emotions, ever ready to perform the most dis- 
interested actions, and to receive the well-merited applause, which always 
rewards virtuous actions performed in the air. 
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I had taken refuge from my own boredom in one of those casties by 
the time I had walked eight miles, and for the next four or five was 
in the highest state of self-satisfaction at the magnanimous actions I 
was orming gratuitously, when, looking back, I saw a solitary 

ian about a mile behind. He was walking at a great pace, I 
should think fully five miles an hour, and was rapidly making on me. 

I paid little attention to him till he came within a quarter of a mile, 
when I sat down and waited his arrival. He seemed a fine stalwart 
man, about fifty years of age, clad in a coarse shooting-coat of shep- 
herds’ plaid, and vest and trousers of the same material. He had a 
bag strapped on his back. 

As he came nearer it struck me his ae was familiar, nor was 
I mistaken. I had, indeed, only seen the face once, but circumstances 
had impressed that face indelibly upon my memory. It was my rival, 
the Count Merville. The road stretched in a straight line fully a 
mile behind me and a mile ahead, on either side a lofty jagged Alp, 
too abrupt for sheep, and therefore without any house or hut. There 
was no one visible save the count and myself. He came up to me 
erect, proud, and handsome. I rose to receive him, and instinctively 
we each raised our caps in salutation. 

“You are the gentleman whose assumed name is John Smith,” said 
he. “ J am the Count Merville.” 

’“ You mean,” said I, “ you are the gentleman whose assumed name 
is Merville, but whose real name is James Cameron.” 

“T have not followed you,” he replied, “to bandy words. It is 
useless for me to deny that I am Cameron, or to conceal my know- 
ledge of the fact that you have gained information which may seriously 
—- me. That is the reason why I am here.” 

“Well,” said I, “that being understood, what have you to say ? 
Frankly, I do not wish your acquaintance, and if you choose to walk 
ahead I will wait, as I am in no hurry with my journey.” 

“ My journey,” replied the count, “is at an end. Its object was to 
find my enemy. I have found him, and permit me to say I am glad 
to find that the man whom I considered a vulgar impostor and a thief 
seems to have the air and bearing of a gentleman.”’ 

“] thank you for the compliment,” said I, “if it is one, but value 
your present opinion of me as little as I would have done your original 
impression. That I am a gentleman,” I added, “is a reason why I 
decline a quarrel with the ci-devant James Cameron.” 

I said this haughtily, and I saw it stung him, but he made an effort, 
and his voice was calm : 

“You may wish to decline a quarrel with me; but is it in your 
power—is it in mineP Here we are alone. Fate has made us rivals, 
and has placed my reputation and fortune in your hands. Now, you 
cannot have so minutely investigated my history as you have been 
pores to do, without having ascertained that I am one who will not 

attacked with impunity.” 

“'T believe you,” said 1, “ to be fully as unscrupulous as you would 
wish me to suppose. I do not, however, consider you so criminal as 
you may think I do. Listen to me. I have no personal animosity 
to you; I regard you as a perfect stranger, with perfect indiffer- 
ence, and, judging you in that view, I am convinced you were no 
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party to the more criminal acts which I have discovered to have 
n committed by some one in: the course of that melancholy 

which, begun at Grenoble, and, carried on at Lyons, terminated in the 
Morgue of Paris. I acquit you,” I said, slowly, “ of being privy to 
the murder of Madame Dumont——” 

“Her murder!” interrupted Merville. “Who talks of murder ? 
Madame Dumont died in her bed, of consumption.” 

“She died in her bed, but she did not die of consumption. Marie 
Lescure was her nurse.”’ 

“ Most horrible,” said the count, “and most untrue! If I had no 
other reason to quarrel—to kill you, for that is my object—this 
atrocious falsehood would justify me. We have delayed too long. 
One of us two only quits this spot alive !” 

The count took from his pocket a brace of pistols. 

I am no coward, but the cloud of misfortunes which had obscured 
my youth had just been dissipated, and the sun of prosperity shone 
on my ripened manhood. 

“Tam no duellist,” said I. “I repeat, I have no enmity towards 
you, and I was proceeding to prove it when you interrupted me. Let 
me continue. ‘ I do not pause to discuss whether my suspicions that 
Annette Lescure did not meet with fair play from her sister Marie be 
well or ill founded ; I can at a future time lay before you the proofs 
which have convinced me.” 

“ Silence !” said the count, fiercely. 

“ Passing, then, from-that question,” said I, looking him in the face, 
“T have only to say that I have no wish to make any use of my infor- 
— whether as respects her or you, provided you agree to my con- 

itions.” 

spoke steadily and slowly, and compelled his attention. He re- 

ied : 
ee And the conditions—let me hear them. They will not alter my 
determination, but it is at least courtesy to allow an enemy a hearing 
when he asks it.” 

“The only condition I prescribe, and, if necessary, will enforce,” 
said I, “is that you, the Baron and Baroness Lagrange, stand clear 
from me and Adéle Lachapelle.” 

“ Never!” said the count. ‘“ Adéle is my affianced wife, and, even 
if there was nothing else betwixt you and me, that question must 
be settled on this spot. I know you are not a coward. Your inter- 
ference in the matter of Dumont simply for your own amusement, 
when you must have foreseen the danger it exposed you to, and your 
perseverance, notwithstanding the warnings you have got, satisfy me 
on this point. Let us bandy no more words. Here we are, two de- 
termined men, each after the same object, and each fixed in his resolu- 
tion to persevere. There is, in such a case, but one issue when one of 
the parties insists on it, and when time and place give him the advan- 
tage of enforcing it.” 

“ But,” said I, “ suppose I decline your method of solution ?” 

The countenance of Lamothe grew dark. His handsome face as- 
sumed the frown of a demon: 

“ I will treat you as a coward and a schoolboy, and if that will not 
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arouse your torpid courage, I will secure my own safety ‘by your 


death ! 

% Y said I. “ It is now a matter of self-defence. I under- 
stand your object is that only one of us should leave this alive ?” 

“That is my purpose.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “it seems to me quite unnecessary to go 
through the formality of a duel, which, besides, from the absence of 
mem cannot be conducted perfectly en régle. I am the challenged 
party, and therefore have a right to prescribe the weapon. Fire off 
one of your pistols, replace the cap on it, and cock it in every respect 
like the other. We will then toss for the first choice, and fire at four 
paces’ distance. We will thus effectually accomplish our object, and 
avoid any bungle such as a wound, which would not ensure instant 
death.” 

The count did not seem to like the proposition, and I noticed his lip 
to quiver and his eye for a moment to evade the glance of mine. 

“The method you propose,” said he, “is quite unheard-of. 1t looks 
too like deliberate murder.”’ 

“It has, indeed, that appearance; but, permit me to say, so has 
your own proposition, to force a duel on an unwilling man under the 
threat of insulting him by personal chastisement, and, if that will not 
excite him, under the threat of shooting him like a dog. But it is 
now my turn to insist, and you have gone too far not to agree to my 
proposal. Itis the only one I will consent to; and, unless you are 
simply a bravo, like your friend Osetout, we will waste no more time, 
but immediately proceed to business, or else leave me to continue my 
journey unmolested.” 

“You are,” said the count, “as I supposed, a man of courage. It 
will never be said that I hung back. Let it be as oh propose.” 

He fired off one of the pistols. The hills repeated the echo in many 
reverberations. I felt a sensation of fear. 

The count also was not without emotion. I noticed that his hand 
trembled as he adjusted the cap and put both pistols at half-cock. I 
was glad to see him place them both down on the ledge of a rock; 
and, for the first time, I respected the man, as he had not availed him- 
self of the opportunity to secure his safety, by firing the loaded pistol 
at my head. ' 

Turning his back to the pistols, and motioning me to do the same, 
he changed their relative position once or twice. He then made me 
do so also. 
ba - ow,” said he, tossing a Napoleon, “for the first chance. Do you 

I called heads, and scarcely had I spoken when down came the coin, 
and I had lost the throw. 

The count’s face flushed, and a gleam of cruel triumph shone in his 
eye. Carefully and deliberately he weighed the pistols, but his 
hands shook a little, and rendered it difficult to detect the slight 
difference of weight caused by the abstraction of the charge. He 
seemed himself aware of this, and hesitated a good deal before he 
made his choice ; at last, he laid down one of the pistols, and pointing 
to me to lift it, he retained the other. 
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T paused. 

“We have,” said I, “tested each other’s courage sufficiently. Is 
there no way of avoiding the horrible deed one of us must commit. I 
again offer to bury in oblivion everything I know, assuring you that 
no one but myself is in possession of the secret, or is aware that the 
Baroness Lagrange is Marie Lescure, or James Cameron the Count 
Merville. You may enjoy all the advantages of your position, which 
has cost you so dear; one only thing I ask is, do not interfere between 
me and Adéle.” 

“ Tt is impossible,”’ said the count, mournfully ; ‘“ I will do anything 
but that, for I respect your courage and bearing; but Adéle must be 
mine.” 

S _— there is indeed no alternative,” said I, as I took up the 

istol. 

. When we faced each other, the sun was in its mid-day splendour, 
glittering on the snow-capped hills, and shedding gleams of warmth 
mto the valley. The Rhéne was rushing joyously in its narrow bed ; 
the banks fringed with wood, which clustered in clumps of varied hue 
—among which the dark, arrowy leaves of the pine predominated, and 
contrasted with the white blossom of the thorn—were vocal with singing 
birds. Above the wood, and stretching far up the hill, bright green 
pastures succeeded by heathery steeps, with red bells brilliant in the 
rays of the sun, and all overtopped by the solemn mountains with 
their eternal snow. ‘It was a scene the most beautiful I ever saw, 
om it might be the last view I should have of that nature I loved so 
well. : 

And yet my heart beat not one pulsation faster. 

I could trace little emotion on his face, though I scanned it nar- 
rowly. His lips were firm set, and his eye shone clear and bright 
upon me. 

We drew back four paces. 

“Let us forgive one another,” said he; “we have been made foes 
by a fatality neither of us could resist, and now I give the word— 
‘Fire!’ ” 

The count drew his trigger. The cap went off. He had selected 
the pistol from which the charge had been drawn. 

For a moment a grey colour spread over his face, and again he stood 
calm and self-possessed, as I pointed my pistol at his head. 

I did not fire. Pointing it to the ground, 1 held out my hand to 
the count. 

“Count Merville,” said I, “with all your faults, you are a noble 
fellow! I said before I bore no personal animosity to you. I say so 
still—nay, I admire you; I will, therefore, not be your murderer, nor 
will I exact any condition, aware that you would not grant it. You 
eompelled me to this duel: you can do so no more. For myself, lt 
would not take your life, or the life of any man, except in self- 
defence.” 

So saying, I fired off the pistol, which I could do with perfect safety, 
for I was stronger than the count, and had, therefore, no reason to 
fear an unarmed contest. 

The count took my hand, 
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“T cannot refuse your hand, but I cannot depart from my purpose. 
You should have availed yourself of the chance fortune gave you, and 
rid the earth of the most miserable of men.” . 

“] ask you not to forego your purpose,” said I. “ Do your worst. 
I will defend myself, and feel assured I will defeat all your attempts, 
as I have hitherto done. Think, before you finally refuse, of the 
terms I again offer you. Immunity, the enjoyment of wealth and of 
position, on one simple condition ; reject them, and I may be driven 
to make such revelations as will consign you and Marie Lescure to 
infamy.” 

“T thank you,” he replied, “from the bottom of my heart, and 
would accept your conditions if I could, but it is absolutely, totally 
impossible. I must pursue the design I have undertaken. To fail 
were worse than the consequences with which you threaten me. 
You will know, perhaps, hereafter how this is so; meantime, let us 
part, and as some return for your generosity, let me emphatically warn 
you to proceed no farther in the perilous and most quixotic enter- 
prise you have undertaken. I allude not to your pursuit of Adéle, 
that is honourable and fair, but I mean your researches into the fate 
of a man in whiom you can have no interest whatever. You know 
enough not to require to be told that Marie will adopt any measure 
for her own security. She is of the medieval school, and will act like 
Lucretia Borgia.” 

“T know that,” said I. “Jacques Osetout has already attempted 
my life.” 

Xe feared so,” said he, “and believe me had I found you out at 
Grenoble I would have put you on your guard. But that is not the 
only danger which threatens. Your interfering with the property of 
Dumont, or Laporte, has been magnified into sacrilege and robbery ; 
both the Church and the police are enlisted against you, and the 
moment you are found on French soil you are lost for ever.” 

“=F will take my chance,” saidI. “ You have given me fair warning. 
I thank you. Hereafter we may meet again, when obstacles which 
at present prevent our friendship may be removed. Your journey, you 
told me, was at an end when you met me. I presume you return to 
St. Maurice. We will meet next time in Paris. One question before 
we part. Is Adéle Lachapelle the daughter of Louis Dumont ?” 

“There is no use denying it,” said the count. ‘‘ You are possessed 
of too much information to miss finding it out. You are aware it was 
I who carried her off as a hostage to prevent Dumont exposing me. 
Marie and I have atoned in some degree for this by the way in which 
Adéle has been brought up. No father could have been more careful, 
no father more successful. And now, farewell,’ said he. “ Till we 
meet, let ‘all happiness attend you. If you will recklessly run into 
danger, do me the justice to say I have warned you. I will not forget 
I owe youa life. Farewell !” 

We shook hands. He turned and walked down the valley. I con- 
tinued my ascent. 

It was with buoyant hope and a light step that I walked on. I 
had escaped a great peril, and I felt inexpressibly thankful. Hitherto, 
I had rather courted danger, and so desperate some time ago had 
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seemed my position, that if any means had presented themselves of 
getting honourably knocked on the head, I would have put myself 
in the way. But now I confess I felt an extreme attachment to 
life. Nature appeared ten times more beautiful, and associated herself 
with my pr | much more intimately than before. During my ad- 
versity, I still was a oo admirer of landscape when it was 
brilliant enough to withdraw my brooding mind from the thoughts of 
distrust, apprehension, or defiance in which in general it was immersed, 
but that was not often; but now nothing opposed the ebb and flow of 
those reciprocating emotions which the contemplation of nature in 
cultivated and healthy minds is calculated to induce. When no cor- 
roding cares intervene, the mind catches a bloom from the flowers, 
which discloses a richer beauty in them. The impetuous rush of the 
river excites feelings of energy and force, which again make us 
feel more profoundly the impetus of the waters, while the solemn 
heights of the mountains impress on our minds a feeling of dignity 
and severity which in turn consecrate those desolate summits. Thus 
Nature, in its various manifestations, finds in our bosoms an ever- 
answering chord, which it strikes with a master-hand, drawing forth a 
music which no other performer can command, and bringing out in 
the full diapason an anthem in which angel and archangel voices are 
not unfrequently heard in notes solemn, and loud, and clear, like the 
sound of a solitary trumpet heard after a cathedral chant. 

As I kept ascending, the temperature became cooler and more 
bracing, and my spirits rose like those of a boy’s. All delightful 
images crowded on my imagination. A sense of power, of ability, of 
life filled my veins. I was, after all, born for something. “ My 
career,” eaid, I, “is yet to begin; and to begin with thee, O my 
Adele, as my guide and my reward.” 

The stars were out before I reached the Hospice of St. Gothard. 
Steadily and solemnly they shone, as they had shone to all the gene- 
rations who had gone before, multitudes of whom were as full of life, 
as earnest in purpose, as rich in hope, as I was now. 


XIX. 


LIFE OF A MAUVAI6 SUJET. 


Ar St. Gothard I found my worthy valet waiting my arrival. He 
received me in a profoundly reverential manner, but I observed from 
the keen twinkle in his eye that he enjoyed his performance, and that 
he was aware that I knew that he was quite prepared to sell the same 
service to any one who would pay him better, or from whom he might 
have less to fear and more to hope. At present Jacques had everything 
to fear from me, and liberal wages to expect. 

I slept at the Hospice, and next morning walked towards Italy. I 
met with no adventures, and enjoyed the journey immensely ; so did 
Jacques Osetout, who, simple, innocent soul, was quite enamoured 
with the pastoral life, and wished he had been a shepherd all his days. 
I asked him what his history had been. He did not object to gratify 
my curiosity. 

“ You know,” said he, “already enough about me to entitle you to 
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know all; and as I rather like to s about myself, and have no 
liking to these mountains, now that the sheep and shepherds have dis- 
appeared, I will give you my history : 

“T can’t tell for certain who my father was. My mother, who was 
a woman of the Halles, had some hesitation on this point, and three 
gentlemen had the honour of contributing towards my keep and edu- 
cation. My mother was a beauty, as you may have guessed, on the 
me iple that the son is in general like the mother ; but she died when 

was five years old, owing to the effects of a fight with a rival from 
Auvergnat, who, inferior in charms, was her superior in force. My 
three fathers being no longer reminded of my claims upon them by 
my mother, naturally forgot my existence, and, about six years of age, 
I entered society on my own account as a gamin of Paris. How I 
contrived to live it would be difficult to tell, but I was an active and 
rather an attractive lad, and got a good many sous for slight services 
to engers in the streets. 1 was a commissionnaire in miniature, 
and often assisted to increase the perplexity of such of your intelligent 
countrymen as were fools enough to pay me beforehand. I was en- 
trusted with billet doux, for I could not read, and had a retentive 
memory for addresses. I also held horses when their owners dis- 
mounted to go into a shop, or speak to any one. But 1 declare, on 
my honour, that I never swept the pavé, nor ever assisted a cabman. 

“The police were kind to me, at least those in the Rue de Rivoli, 
Rue St. Honoré, Boulevard Italien, and others of the principal streets in 
Paris, which I most frequented, for I liked looking in at the windows. 
Why the police were kind to me you will think requires explanation. 
In one point of view they had reason not to be so, for being a boy of 
apt abilities and good disposition, I had been early initiated into all 
the mysteries of theft, and could pick a pocket or cut off a watch better 
than any lad of my age; and it was on the exercise of my talents in 
this respect that 1 mainly depended for the luxuries of getting to the 
theatre, for dress, for now and then a bed in a house, and for ices and 
confections in the Italien Boulevard. Indeed, I would have soon been 
independent, and might have retired from business before I was four- 
teen, had the police been as kind to me as they professed; but they 
often took from me the most valuable fruits of my industry, in order, 
as they said, to restore them to their owners. They left me, however, 
of the less valuable articles, enough to keep me well supplied, for my 
years and station in life, in pocket-money. 

“This kindness on their part demanded a return on mine. Accord- 
ingly, it often fell to my lot, by secret intelligence, to render impor- 
tant services to society. 1 won’t stick about words, and if you call 
me a spy I won’t object to the term; but, perhaps, you will admit 
that to expose the wicked, to prevent crime, and to protect property 
by giving timely notice of what my friends meant to do, ought not to 
be too severely dealt with. My friends’ confidence in me was an 
amiable weakness—the use I made of that confidence was determined 
by a sense of duty to society. 

“] take some credit to myself for this part of my life, and, had I 
been careful, I believe I might have been advanced in the service of 
the police; but I got into a little difficulty, which put a stop to my 
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otion. A burglary had been planned, and I had been taken into 
the entire confidence of some of the most distinguished robbers in 
Paris, several of whom are men of considerable and varied accomplish- 
ments, and who have in general served an apprenticeship at the galleys. 
A few of them have committed murder on occasion, and most of them 
might be induced to commit murder if tolerably certain of escape and 
well paid beforehand. You are not for a moment, sir, to suppose that 
my attainments were of so high an order; my education at that time 
was by no means finished, and, indeed, in the direction of murder, it 
has never been good. None but a bungler would have failed to shoot 
you, considering the excellent chance I had. 

“ Well, to return to my story, the robbery on this occasion was 80 
well planned, and promised to be of such easy execution, and the 
booty to be so large, that I did not tell the police. Some one else did. 
There is a lamentable want of honour in our fraternity, and the conse- 
quence was, we were all caught in the house and taken to prison. 

“TJ had the benefit of a private admonition at the bureau, and got 
off with two years at the galleys, instead of seven, on the condition 
that I should keep the guards au courant of any attempts of the other 

erians to escape. ‘Should I not do so,’ the inspector said, ‘I 
should to a certainty be indulged with the full term of imprisonment, 
which my offence justified.’ 

“T promised obedience, and, this little bargain being arranged, the 
inspector dismissed me with every mark of regard, promising in a 
most fatherly manner to attend to my interest when I got out. 

“The galleys are not agreeable. It is not pleasant to be connected 
by a chain with a dozen other prisoners, and forced to work at set 
times for no advantage to yourself; besides, you are deprived of your 
liberty, which, to a Paris gamin, is the very Seetth of life. The only 
thing I liked worse than the work was the school at the prison of 
Toulon, for there the labour was as compulsory, and you were 
punished for stupidity, which many could not help. I, however, was 
not stupid, and learned my lessons with considerable facility, so that 
when my two years wore to an end I had acquired, along with the 
most intense dislike to learning, no little portion of it. I could read 
and write; I learned English, and I could do any sum in arithmetic if 
I was perfectly sure I would be well whipped if I did not bring out 
the correct result. But it has often occurred to me that the authori- 
ties neglected one important branch in education, for 1 was not 
taught at the galleys to dance. 

‘“‘ When I came out I found the world had changed. Formerly royalty 
had been the fashion, now it was republicanism. The latter was 
most to my taste, and I became an advocate of popular rights. I still 
think the doctrine of equality, and its corollary, a community of the 
good things of life, a very consoling doctrine, and some day or other 
I hope to convert your worship. 

“ Of course I reported myself to the prefect of police, and had the 
honour to be reinstated in my former relations. I was told to profess 
the most liberal opinions, and to give the police all the information I 
could gather as to the different schemes on foot to regenerate society 
and overthrow government. 
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“ T was faithful to the trust reposed in me. Well received in the clubs 
of the sections who knew nothing about me, but were charmed with 
my eloquent expositions, it must have puzzled them much to guess how 
their conspiracies were detected and baffled by the energetic directors 
of the French police during the ministry of Prince Polignac. But, in 
the spring of 1830, I began to see that the Revolution was the stronger 
party, — as it was more to my taste, and I promised myself greater 
advantage from a short period of plunder, than from the monotony of 
the effete social order of that day, I began to be true to my associates, 
and not so accurate or frequent in my intelligence to the police. 

“That body naturally took umbrage at my stupidity, though I don’t 
think they suspected my fidelity ; but as success and service is all they 
desire, I believe they would have dismissed me had the revolution of 
July not taken place. 

“T did not fight at the barricades. Iam naturally of a peaceful dis- 

sition; but after the king had left I was one of the most vehement 
in favour of a republic, one and indivisible, to be inaugurated by three 
days’ plunder of the rich. But the revolution was stopped midway by 
traitors, and Louis Philippe began his reign. 

“ Hardly had he been two months on the throne when I renewed 
my ancient connexion with the police, whom, to my surprise, I found 
the same parties who had been employed under the ministry of Po- 
lignac. They seemed quite aware of the course I had followed, but as 
it was the same as that followed by most of the patriots of the day, I 
received promotion in the secret service, and was no longer an ordinary 
agent, but had direction over some six or seven of as utter scoundrels 
as ever it has been my fortune to see. 

“ T behaved with discretion and success ; so much so, that disturbances 
being apprehended in Lyons I was sent down there, and it was with 
the approbation of the authorities I entered into the service of M. 
Dumont. 

“ Dumont was a philanthropist, and our police always suspect such 
men of having designs against the existing order of society ; but in his 
case their apprehensions were entirely groundless. Dumont really 
wished to do good. He was often vexed, poor man, at the futility of 
his attempts, the imposition to which he was subjected, and the in- 
gratitude of the people he benefited. I have little sympathy with such 
weakness ; but his example and manner were contagious, and I often 
found myself executing his benevolent orders with a satisfaction which 
appeared to me surprising. Indeed, by degrees I persuaded myself 
that I, too, was a philanthropist, I took so much pleasure in dis- 
tributing his money and receiving the thanks of those who thought it 
was mine. 

‘My commissions for Mademoiselle Marie somewhat counteracted 
this improving course of duty. She was a more consistent character 
than I, and hated with a fixity which was truly sublime. 

“ After Madame Dumont’s death I ought to have communicated with 
the police some slight matters which had come under my knowledge ; 
true, I was well paid not to do so, but honesty is the best policy. The 
little domestic tragedy would have been something to prove my vigi- 
lance; but because 1 told them nothing, and because Dumont was really 
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what he pretended to be, and I could not discover he was what the 
police thought he must be, namely, a conspirator, I lost credit in Paris, 
and some six years ago received my dismissal, and instead of a pension, 
a caution that the eyes of the police would be on me, and I had better 
take care what I aid. 

“T knew enough about the police to pay attention to the caution. 
I took ee with a silk weaver to bee his books, and I assure 
you, sir, that beyond appropriating, in so ingenious a manner that it 
could never be detected, what I considered an adequate salary, I did 
nothing which the law could lay hold of, till the day when I tried to 
relieve you of your purse.” 

“Stop,” said I, at this stage of his narrative, “ what about the allu- 
sion in Marie’s letter to the man who fell into the Seine, and who, I 
presume, was poor Dumont ?” 

“T assure you, sir,” he replied, “on my honour I had nothing to do 
with that catastrophe. I happened to be in Paris at the time, at the 
request of Madame Lagrange, and I don’t say but that betwixt us we 
would have arranged some way of getting rid of Dumont, at least of 
getting him silenced, but he accidentally fell into the Seine and saved 
us all trouble.” 

“Why,” said I, not over credulous of his innocence, “ had it become 
so important to Madame Lagrange at this particular juncture to get 
rid, as you phrase it, of Dumont ?” 

“Simply in this way,” replied Osetout. ‘“ Madame and Cameron 
were well aware that Dumont knew, or suspected, enough to ruin them 
both. That was their bond of union, and ruin to either of them, con- 
sidering the good position they had each attained in society, would 
have been inconvenient. Well, to provide against that they, as perhaps 
you are aware, got hold of Dumont’s daughter, who now goes ‘by the 
name of Miss Lachapelle. They kept her as a hostage, allowing poor 
Dumont occasional opportunities of seeing her, but intimating to him 
that the moment he became troublesome measures would be taken to 
deprive him of the sight of his daughter for ever. Dumont, who had 
lost all elasticity of spirit by his misfortunes, and who knew or sus- 
pected what his sister-in-law and her confederate were capable of, for 
some time acquiesced in the arrangement. But as his daughter grew 
up it became impossible for Madame Lagrange to carry out her part 
of it, as the daughter must have become aware that Dumont was her 
father. She was therefore kept from his sight, and Dumont, when he 
called at the pensionat, where he was in the practice of seeing his 
daughter, on the condition that he should not reveal his relationship 
to her, was told she had been removed. 

“ Naturally, Dumont resented this breach of agreement. Things 
could not be much worse with him. And he gave distinct intimation 
that he would disclose everything unless his daughter were restored. 
A crisis was staved off as long as possible. He was allowed to see 
her at rare intervals, and under anxious precautions that he should 
not speak to her; but this arrangement became intolerable. He 
plotted once or twice to speak to her, and being unsuccessful, he ulti- 
mately broke off all correspondence with his sister-in-law. 
“This will explain to you how necessary it was that something 
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should be done, and how seme, a that Dumont fell] 
into the Seine—an event which would have made every one comfortable, 
had it not been for the absurd interference of a Quixotic Englishman 
of your honour’s acquaintance. 

“T repeat again,” continued Osetout, “I was quite guiltless of 
Dumont’s death ; suspicious and opportune though it was, I assure you 
it was accidental. 

“TI have nothing more to tell,” he continued, “which you do not 
already know. - My old mistress, as you are aware, entrusted me with 
a little commission, for the due performance of which I expected to 
receive at least twenty Napoleons, and as you prevented me doin 
my duty, I hope you will not consider it unreasonable that I look to 
you for an indemnity.” 

I have somewhat condensed Jacques’s narrative, and retrenched many 
interruptions which I ventured on in its course. The fellow was “un 
franc scélérat,”’ who, if he betrayed, robbed, or—notwithstanding, as 
he said, it did not come naturally to him—murdered you, at all events 
put you on your guard. It was clear he would be faithful so long as 
it was his interest to be so, and as I was anxious for a time to secure 
his fidelity, I gave him, in present payment and future promises, con- 


‘vincing proof that it was likely to be more profitable, and certainly less 


dangerous, to serve than to betray me. I told him I would change his 

name, and that as he was now in respectable service we would discard 

oe name of Osetout and adopt the unpretending English name of John 
rown. 
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Wutte Hofer and his comrades were thus living from hand to mouth, 
without the slightest suspicion of what was impending over them, on 
October 12 a rumour of peace was suddenly propagated, by which Tyrol 
and Salzburg were to fall to Archduke John. This was contradicted, 
however, by further news, and more especially by a communication from 
the camp at Totis, that two deputies had set out for England in order to 
obtain subsidies, and Lieutenant-Colonel Leiningen had obtained the 
emperor’s leave to return to Tyrol. 

For all this, peace was concluded on the 14th at Vienna, and on the 
16th the French general of division, Count Drouet d’Erlon, advanced 
from Reichenbach through Meleck, where his troops surrounded Speck- 
bacher and put him to flight, into the valley of the Lower Inn. The 


' Austrian commissary of war, Von Roschmann, who had just arrived, and 


had no knowledge of the conclusion of peace, still advised the continuance 
of hostilities, but the fugitive peasants could not be induced to make a 
stand. All fled to their repeatedly-tried camp on Berg Isel, and Hofer 
himself retreated thither on October 21 from Innsbriick. 

Separated from the councillors of the national administration, who re- 
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mained in Innsbriick, Hofer now became the plaything of the most con- 
tradictory influences. Haspinger and Donei contended in turn for power. 
The Capuchin had just returned from Carinthia after an unsuccessful 
march against General Rusca, and continually urged Hofer to useless 
hostilities. Donei, to whom the Chief Commandant granted on Octo- 
ber 14 full authority to “ promote the good cause in all parts by brotherly 
union,” went first into the valley of the Lower Inn, but, in the days of 
the flight and the general confusion, became the protector of Innsbriick 
with his eloquence and his sabre, while at the same time he was jealous 
of his fellow-priest. The fanatic monk had Hofer entirely in his hands : 
he contrived to make him regard the Austrian peace, which was universally 
known in Innsbriick by October 27, as a Bavarian invention, and played 
the same game with the Austrian confirmation. On the 29th, Baron 
Lichtenthurm delivered to the supreme commandant a letter from Arch- 
duke John, in which the latter, “ by the highest commands,” announced 
the melancholy result of the war, and at the same time his majesty’s wish 
“that the Tyrolese should remain quiet, and not sacrifice themselves 
uselessly.” Hofer yielded entirely to God’s decrees, ordered the fighting 
to cease on all sides, and was just proceeding to the Bavarian camp for 
the purpose of obtaining an armistice which would appease the peasants, 
when the Capuchin came up as he was entering the carriage. He re- 
garded the fact that the messenger fell down in a fit, after verbally de- 
livering the news, as a punishment from Heaven for the devilish false- 
hood. In order to remove Hofer from his sensible entourage, he took 
him to Matrei, had him terrified for a whole night by friend Kolb with 
supernatural revelations, and finally effected the most himself by a power- 
ful lecture. ‘‘ The true faith,” he said, according to the statement of a 
witness, “ religion, the Church, and her clergy are utterly ruined in the 
event of submission, Order an attack on All-Saints’ day, for then all 
the saints and the poor souls in purgatory will have rifles and muskets.’’ 
John Ischdll, a broken-down Passeirer, supported this superstitious belief 
by adream, in which he saw the angels descending from heaven by a ladder, 
and expelling the Bavarians from the land with their halberts. Such 
assurances Hofer was not able to resist for long: “ trusting in all the 
saints, and especially in St. Anthony,” he resolved to risk everything. 
“Things cannot remain in this state, for we are lost in any way,” he 
wrote to Straub, and ordered a general attack for November 1. Himself, 
however, remained many miles from the battle-field at Matrei, and gave 
the command of the rifles to Martin Firler. This man, a drunken ostler, 
had first to recovér from his intoxication, when the moment arrived for 
acting; but, as All-Saints’ Day falls on November 1, he first ordered 
masses and sermons, and paid no attention to the advancing enemy, who, 
favoured by the autumn fogs, found time to collect, and began the 
engagement with thirty cannon. Unable to withstand this artillery, the 
peasants left their outermost entrenchments on Berg Isel, their line was 
broken through, their rear and flank menaced, and at last they thought 
of nothing but escaping. Firler, who advanced on the right bank of the 
Inn, was received by the Bavarians with a sustained fire, and was obliged 
to fall back on Zirl. In three hours the enemy was in possession of the 
battle-field and the Tyrolese guns. 

On the right wing, extending from Ambras to the bridge of Volders, 
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where Straub, Speckbacher, and Sieberer had posted themselves with 
their companies, nothing was known at mid-day of this heavy blow; the 
r, noticed a French courier on the Waltens road, seized 
him and sent him to Hofer. When the messengers reached him with the 
isoner, Chef de Bataillon Sevelinges, he was no longer at Matrei, but 
Bie miles further in the rear at Steinach. Neither Hofer nor any one 
about him understood the French despatches taken from the courier, so he 
sent at once for Donei, who was conversant with this language, and who 
remained close at hand, in order to appear at a suitable moment. His 
time had now arrived ; he alone could question the prisoner, and learned 
from his statements, which entirely agreed with the letters, that the 
French were advancing from the south via Botzen, and intended in this 
way to surround the Tyrolese. Sevelinges advised entire submission, 
According to his opinion, it should be declared in writing by all present, 
and sent to the Viceroy of Italy, who was residing at Villach. This 
pleased Donei, too, for he was more and more entertaining the idea of 
becoming the saviour of his badly-advised countrymen. Although the 
Capuchin tried on his old tricks again, the representatives of the people, 
among them being a judge and several peasants from Meran and 
. Vintschgau, stood by the side of the friend of peace, who showed the 
warrior in the soutane the door. Even Hofer himself seemed to see the 
melancholy position in which Emperor Francis had placed the country by 
the unhappy war, and had inquired of him, a few hours’ previously, how 
the enormous debts were to be paid. With the general consent, and the 
assistance of the French officer, Donei drew up on Nov. 3 a petition to 
Eugéne Napoleon, in which the Tyrolese nation promised his imperial 
highness to lay down their arms, and thus render themselves worthy of 
his kindness and protection. Austrian suggestions alone had recently 
induced them to revolt; but their leaders had ever striven to protect 
public order, religion, and even the lives of prisoners of war. What they 
were most anxious about was the maintenance of the Catholic faith. 
Finally, the signers of the document declared that, as they had the hap- 
piness of being contemporaries of the greatest man that ever lived, they 
considered it wrong any longer to oppose the will of Heaven, who had 
sent him into the world to regenerate it. The great Napoleon and his 
worthy son would henceforward. protect the Tyrolese nation. Donei 
translated to Hofer, and the fathers of the country assembled round him, 
these French phrases into the plain Tyrolese language, and received from 
the former the following answer to his question whether it was proper! 
written: “You must know that better than I, for I have not stedied. 
We must have our dear fathers (the monks); we cannot allow any inter- 
ference in our religion; the country cannot pay so much as formerly ; 
where is it to get the money from? You now know what you have to 
write. The rest the mother of God and St. Anthony will settle.” After 
which, he subscribed the document with his name and seal, to which he 
added the words, ‘“‘ Comedant Gewister” (ex-commandant). The rest 
followed his example. Donei and Major Sieberer of the rifles were 
chosen as envoys, and compelled the Capuchin-to accompany them as far 
as Unterau. Arriving at Villach, on Nov. 5, they were kindly received by 
the viceroy on the same evening ; handed him the act of submission, and 
tried to excuse the insurrection. Donei laid all the blame of it on the 
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Bavarian officials, who had disturbed the pious customs, transported 
bishops and priests, and in the nineteenth century persecuted a poor race 
of mountaineers for their religious belief. Their hatred was not turned 
against the French, but solely against the German Bavarians. When 
requested to make specific demands, Donei declared himself unable to do 
so at the moment, and asked for safe conducts for the representatives of 
the estates, who would lay them before him. The viceroy granted him 
four-and-twenty of these, with a letter addressed to those who had sent 
him. “Lay down your arms,” the warning ran, “and be assured that 
the generals of the army will treat you as friends.” Under these con- 
ditions forgiveness of the past was assured them from Napoleon’s mag- 
panimity. 

The two deputies, however, learned on their return the new uprising 
of the peasants. At Bruneck, the French general of division, Baraguay 
d’Hilliers, showed them from his window the bivouac fires of the stormers 
camped around. Hofer allowed himself to be deceived by false reports 
of victories over the French and Bavarians, and the advance of sixty 
thousand Swiss, summoned the whole country to take up arms, and wrote 
to his friend Straub, to whom he announced the advance of the rifles, 
* God will redeem us in a curious way.” To Donei he excused himself 
by the violence done him by some men of Brixen, who had menaced him 
with death. In a few words Donei showed him the true state of affairs, 
and, ere long, there was no one who desired peace more than Hofer him- 
self. On November 8, he issued from Stertzing a proclamation written 
by Donei, and addressed to his dear brothers, the Tyrolese, in which he 
declared: ‘“ We cannot wage war against Napoleon’s irresistible power. 
A higher power directs his steps. Victories and state convulsions ema- 
nate from the unalterable plans of divine Providence. We must not 
struggle against them any longer. No sensible man will swim against 
the current. By submission to the divine will, we will now render our- 
selves worthy of Heaven’s further protection, and, by fraternal love and 
submission, worthy of Napoleon’s magnanimity and- his most gracious 
mercy.” In order fully to convince his adherents that it was their 
sacred duty to lay down their arms, he finally referred to “his high 
princely grace, the Prince-Bishop of Brixen,” who had ordered him to do 
so. We can believe this the more fully because this prelate never placed 
any great confidence in the success of the Tyrolese arms. 

With this proclamation Donei proceeded to Meran and Sieberer to 
Innsbriick, while Hofer had his money-chests loaded on pack-horses, and 
went home on the same night. His conversion, however, did not last 
long. A couple of students, Rupert Mackinstein and Cajetan Schweth, 
several deeply-indebted landlords, peasants and ostlers, vagabonds and 
adventurers, from all parts surrounded him day and night, and urged 
him to order a fresh levy. Speckbacher, too, let him know by secret 
messengers that he would expel the Bavarians from the valley of the Inn. 
Kolb announced the advance of the Austrians from Carinthia, while the 
Capuchin hastened up to support the vacillating man. Andrew Hauser, 
a young Passeirer—so it is asserted—put his rifle to Hofer’s breast, and, 
while he was trembling all over, the Capuchin came in to him, declared 
Donei an impostor, confidently asserted Archduke John’s intention to 
attack, and cried to him that the country and the true faith were at 
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stake. This succeeded. New commandants were now appointed—people 
who had nothing to lose. One of these, Francis Thalguter, was sent 
with an order to arrest Donei, and a manifesto was issued, which was 
read in all the churches of Passeier on November 13. Messengers has- 
tened with it to Meran and Vintschgau, where every man was at once 
declared excommunicated who did not take up arms. How Hofer re- 
garded the posture of affairs, is shown by the order he sent to Vintschgau 
and the Upper Inn Valley, in which he says that the troubles were solely 
produced by priests, in whom he was deceived. If his dear brothers sur- 
rendered to the enemy, they would see “that within a fortnight all 
Tyrol would be deprived of its young men, and, lastly, our churches, 
altars, and monasteries, as well as religion, destroyed, and eternal damna- 
tion be prepared for us, like our enemies.” 

Even on this occasion Hofer had his head-quarters some distance from 
the scene of action, at his own inn, Zu Sand, and issued his bulletins 
thence, while the Passeirer repulsed the French at the Kegelberg on the 
16th. He, however, signed a capitulation himself with a thousand men 
who had crossed the Jansen, and were surrounded near St. Leonhard. A 
labourer from Stertzing was captured with them, whom the magistrate of 
that town had given the troops as a guide. This man Hofer declared a 
traitor, hurled him down stairs when he tried to explain, and had him 
shot on the following day. A similar fate menaced the Priest Donei and 
Major Sieberer, who, captured at different spots, were brought before 
Hofer. He had promised “to give them warm blood for their lies” 
when they were liberated by General Barbou, who advanced over the 
mountains from Stertzing at the head of three thousand men. In Passeier 
the levies dispersed immediately after the capture of the first column ; on 
November 20 and 23, Rusca drove them out of the mountains round 
Botzen and Meran, and the insurrection might be regarded as entirely 
suppressed in this quarter. It lasted longest in the Prester Valley, 
where Kolb continued to sacrifice human lives uselessly up to De- 
cember 10. 

Hofer alone was indisposed to be quiet. Baraguay d’Hilliers, who 
arrived at Botzen on Dec. 8, and assumed command of the troops in 
Southern Tyrol, ordered a general surrender of all weapons, and also sent 
this order to Passeier, with a summons to the clergy there to appear 
before him at Meran. On the representations of a deputy, the Bene- 
dictine Magnus Priest, he relieved the clergy, but insisted all the more 
strictly on the surrender of the arms. Immediately on his return, the 
Benedictine went with the priest of St. Leonhard and Hofer’s confessor 
to the latter, whom they found engaged in telling his beads. Without 
paying any attention to them, Hofer zealously continued his prayers, and 
when he had finished them, would not be balked in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer several times in honour of various holy warriors. At length he 
rose, and when the priest explained to him that he had come to talk about 
the surrender of arms, he turned to the monk, poured on him a flood of 
abuse, and called him a traitor to God, religion, country, and people. 
The clergymen listened to this for a while patiently, but when Hofer 
alluded to the crucified Saviour, and asked them whether they knew what 
He demanded of them, the Benedictine reproved him by the remark that 
he did not require to be taught his duties by a horse-dealer. Though he 
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compared himself with Samson, Joshua, and other heroes of the Bible, 
no one recognised him as such. Those who still adhered to him were 

nds and fugitives, bankrupt peasants and drunkards, stupid priests, 
and a disgraced collector like Kolb. Through their incitation he had 
brought grief and ruin on the country. Hofer burst into a furious 
passion and superstitious execrations, and bade the clergymen retire. An 
act of submission was then drawn up by the parish committee, and it 
was resolved to send the arms to Meran. Hofer’s friends, however, con- 
trived to send him the document during the night: he tore it up without 
reading it, and sent next morning to St. Leonhard a message that the 
villains who had signed it were to be shot, and the alarm-bells rung at 
several places. Some hundred peasants had collected, seized the wea- 
pons, and advanced under Hofer’s brother-in-law in order to attack 
the French, when Baraguay d’Hilliers being informed of it, sent two 
thousand four hundred men against them, upon which they immediately 
dispersed. The French general was so infuriated at Hofer’s conduct, 
that he shouted to the Benedictine, who interceded for him once more, 
“ Taisez vous de cette béte inconséquente.” Still, he was at length in- 
duced to promise him a full amnesty in writing, if he would give up his 
rebellious conduct for the future, and surrender himself to the French 
- military authorities by Jan. 1, 1810. On these conditions he was as- 
sured all possible support of his wishes and inclinations. That Hofer 
refused this offer was not the effect of a noble pride, which spurned any 
favour from an enemy, but of blind confidence in the assistance of 
Heaven, from which he expected marvels. When the French set a 
reward of fifteen hundred florins on his head, he withdrew to a milking 
chalet on the Schneeberg, where at first only Student Schweth, but 
afterwards his wife and his son, a lad of fourteen years of age, followed 
him. 

The three thousand ducats which the emperor had given him, other 
thirty thousand florins which he had taken from the exchequer on 
leaving Innsbriick, and other moneys, he partly buried, partly took up 
the mountain with him. Thence he intended, on a favourable oppor- 
tunity, to escape to Vienna, whither he had sent beforehand one of his 
friends, John Wild, with a letter to the emperor. When he was re- 
minded of the danger hanging over him, he answered, “St. Anthony 
will not let the French come up.’’ Many people in Passeier were ac- 
quainted with his hiding-place, and the servants close by, whom he sus- 
pected to be acquainted with it, he tried to silence by small presents. 
He even fancied he had gained over, by the sum of two thalers, his 
future betrayer, Francis Raffel, who visited him a few days before his 
capture. General Huard thrice repulsed the denouncer, and it was not 
till he came with a letter of confirmation from magistrate Auer, that 
he gave him a couple of hundred Frenchmen, who, guided by him, 
reached at four o’clock on the morning of January 28, 1810, the hut in 
which Hofer was concealed. 

When Schweth, whom the noise aroused, woke him from his sleep and 
the French pressed in, Hofer knelt down, upon which the troops beat him 
and bound his hands on his back. They dragged his wife’s rings from 
her fingers, and seized the money they found, consisting of several thou- 
sand florins, chiefly in Austrian notes. He was first taken to Meran, 
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and then to Botzen, where his wife and son were released. The sym- 
pathy in his fate had been greatly weakened by his self-willed conduct 
is foolish stay at so unsafe a hiding loon as he could easily 

have saved himself by flight, like so many of his comrades. Even the 
French attached no great importance to his capture, because, as Huard 
himself, he could no longer injure them ; but they could not 

1 have ignored a denunciation confirmed by the authorities. They 

t in the face of the traitor Raffel; one of their officers gave him a box 
of t the ears; and he is even said not to have received his Judas reward. 

At Hofer’s first examination at Meran, he excused himself for the 
revolt he produced after the signature of by the violence offered 
him by his countrymen, A portion of his judges, who wasp sentence 
upon him at Mantua on February 19, 1810, appear to have taken this 
into consideration, and justly so, for he possessed no mental strength to 
raise himself above external influences and internal prejudices. The 
verdict, which was only passed by a majority of votes, was death, and, 
in consequence of a telegram received from Milan, had to be carried out 
within twenty-four hours. In a letter which he wrote to his friend 
Piihler on the day before his death, and which is still preserved in the 
Innsbriick Museum, he arranged the masses and offices for the dead to be 
held for him in the parish churches of St. Leonhard and St. Martin, and 
concluded with the words, “ Adieu, my mean world, dying is so easy to 
me, that my eyes are not even wet. At nine o'clock I journey, with the 
help of all the saints, to God.” 

After he had received the sacraments from John Manifesti, dean of 
St. Barbara, he was led to death by a battalion of grenadiers at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon of February 20. Twelve men were told off for 
the execution. He declined to have his eyes bandaged, and, standing, he 
commanded in a firm voice, “ Fire!” As he was not quite dead after 
two rounds, a corporal stepped up to him, placed his barrel against his 
forehead, and shot him through the head. The grenadiers laid his body 
on a bier, covered it with a white cloth, and carried it to the parish 
church of St. Michael, where a mass for the dead was read over it. 
While this was being performed, some of those present fancied they no- 
ticed a quivering movement of the cloth, which was almost regarded as a 
miracle, as his brains had been blown out by the last shot. 

Andrew Hofer died as a martyr to the “true faith.” The mainte- 
nance of this faith, and not the rending of the fetters of slavery, or the 
liberation of his native land from the yoke of the Corsican, was what he 
regarded as the object of the struggle, as the palm of death. Such men 
still exist by thousands in Tyrol, or otherwise we should not be so fre- 
quently offended by reading of the scandalous scenes carried on in that 
unhappy country by the priests and their fanatical adherents. 











